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CID. SODIUM 
RIVED FROM 


stated’on the back 


every bottle 7-Upis story 
you should know 


Read it carefully. That list of ingredients tells you something very 
important about this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. 


If you wont o reol 

thirst-quencher ... 

With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink If you hanker for @ 
—so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. cool, clean taste... 


2 if t i 
The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of lemons ata 


and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up selects less than 5%, 


Nothing does it 
like Seven-Up! 


the very essence, as being delicate and pure enough to be used 
in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 
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Taking 
INVENTORY 


LOLA B. WEMETT 


Teacher, Special Class, 
klementary School, 
Dansville, New Y ork 


new 


Why 


? 


OST organizations start a 

year by taking inventory. 
shouldn’t a school or a_ teacher 
Let’s begin our year with a careful 
scrutiny. We should be honest and 
recognize our accomplishments as 
well as our failures. Let's ask our- 
selves: 

1. Did we fill an empty space in 
the heart of a neglected child? Did 
we do it easily without making him 
conspicuous? Many times a teacher 


tries so hard that the old call 
“Teacher's Pet” is heard. Then this 
child has been hurt rather than 
helped. 


2. Have we sought out something 
good in every child regardless of his 
slovenly appearance, bad manners, 
or lack of ability? That there is 
good even in the most unappealing 
child was brought home forcibly to 
one teacher in this way. She was 
late because of bad driving condi- 
tions. When she finally turned the 
corner and could the 
there in the storm, where she usu- 


see school, 


 B.F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. . for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
Manual is complete, 
Covers your objec- 
tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 
Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 
ber is grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber, 


ally parked her car, stood a dirty 
little boy facing the sleet. As she 
stepped from her car, he said, “Gee, 
I'm glad you're all right!” The 
teacher's eyes filled with tears and 
immediately she vowed to find some- 
thing kind to say to this child every 
time they met. 

3. Have we shown the children 
how to help themselves with daily 
problems as well as how to find 
sums and differences? 

4. Have we recognized the fact 
that education is learning to live and 
that most of us could get along quite 
well without ever knowing an adverb 
from an adjective? 

5. Have we shown that we appre- 
ciate our fellow teachers and school 
officials? We can only do our best 
work when have faith in each 
other and appreciation for the inter- 
ests and accomplishments of others 
with whom we work 

6. Do we accept helpful criticism 
graciously from our supervisors, 
principal, and co-workers? 


we 


7. Have we given parents and citi- 
zens in the community the proper 
respect? We should bear in mind 
that they chose the board of educa- 
tion that hired us and their money 
pays our salaries. Their faith in us 
must be upheld. 

8. Have we welcomed every pro- 
fessional advantage offered us? For 
example, do we attend annual teach- 
ers’ conferences with the expecta- 
tion of learning something worth 
while in a pleasant way or do we go 
grudgingly? Do we give the pro- 
gram our full attention and attend 
the meetings on time? 

9. Do we constantly try to ac- 
count for the actions and responses 
of our pupils? For instance, when 
some child gives an answer that may 
seem remote from our question, his 
hearing may need to be tested. There 
have been children whose hearing 
handicap was not recognized by 
teacher, nurse, or school doctor all 
during their school days. 

10. Are we constantly reading and 
remembering interesting facts that 
our class would enjoy? Random con- 
versation often stimulates the inter- 
est of an indifferent child and when 
we finally strike the subject that at- 
tracts him he will respond. Our ex- 
ample, too, may inspire the wide- 
awake boy or girl to bring in extra 
material, 

11. Are we teaching because we 
enjoy it? Or are we marking time 
until something else comes into our 
lives? 

12. Do we keep an open mind 
about our pupils’ abilities? In our 


we have 


modern education 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, 


system 


aptitude tests, and many more. Do 
we make use of these but refuse to 
base our estimate of a pupil wholly 
on them, always recognizing that it 
takes many tests and more than tests 
to get a true picture of a human 
being? 

13. Do we see that every child has 
a chance to do something special? 
There are solos to be sung, commit- 
tees to act on, teams to play on, 
cheer leading to be done, and many, 
many more ways in which children 
can participate. Let us remember it 
is their show, not ours, and put each 
one on stage. 

14. Have we made the best use of 
whatever teaching aids are available 
to their fullest extent—maps, globes, 
reference books, record player, and 
projector—or have we been relying 
too heavily on textbooks and work- 
books? 

15. Have we made the most of 
our environment—taking the chil- 
dren on trips, inviting informed citi- 
zens to talk to the class, featuring 
regional distinctions when possible? 

16. Have we supplemented our 
teaching aids by ordering free and 
inexpensive pamphlets, charts, pic- 
tures; borrowing free films and film- 
strips; obtaining books and phono- 
graph records from large libraries; 
and so on? 


How did you come out on your 
inventory? What items sold well 
last year? What new stock are you 
going to add this year? 


grade classroom instruction. 
factual, expertly prepared. 


projects. 


love. Four-color drawings 


rubber. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
illustrate 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
how man-made rubber is produced; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
planes, the home . . . and many other 
subjects pertaining to the story of 


Two of Today's Most 
NOW! 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM 


This 32-page, four-color cartoon 
bock shows 
system of competitive enterprise 
works and how each of us bene- 
fits from it. For Junior and Seniar 
High School only, Accompanying. 
teachers’ manual is keyed to text, 


how the American 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 
This 
book shows how young Tommy 
Johnson learns driving skills that 
he will rely on the rest of his life. 


32-page, four-color cartoon 


Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 
For Junior and Senior High only. 


below: 
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Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 


Number of copies: 


! 

JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. ; 
For junior & Senior High onty’ Number of copies: i 
(|) TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. j 
For Junior & Semi-dr High only Number of copies: ! 
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Coming Next Month 


A full-page patriotic song, “Here Comes the Flag,” and two shorter season- 
al songs by Elva Daniels: “The leicle” and “Wake Up, Mr. Ground Hog 


A biographical story of George Washington Carver, great Negro scientist 
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Activities to accompany 
pages 52-53 


1. The children on page 53 live 
at Point Barrow, and Tanana, the 
little girl in the story 
lives at Kotzebue. Finding these 
places on a map of Alaska and dis 
cussing them in relation to the 
Arctic Circle and the North Pole 
will result in some learnings about 


page 52 


weather and climate 

2. Children will notice that 
Tanana ate “tasty bits of delicat 
whale meat” as a spec ial treat at 
the celebration. This will lead to 
discussion of the Eskimo diet, how 
it differs from ours, and why. A 
list of native foods will show that 
their diet consists almost entirely 
of meat and fish. Make sure the 
group understands why the quan 
tities of fat which the Eskimos eat 
are extremely necessary 

). On a map ol North America 
children will find the 
Northern Canada where Eskimo 
life is somewhat the same as in 
Alaska. They can discover from 
their reading how living along the 
coast differs from life inland. The 
game of Nalakatuk is one example 
of this difference. It is only played 
in areas alone the coast, where the 


areas in 


men go whaling each yea 

4. Have your group look for pi 
tures of Eskimo homes. The ency 
clopedias will show wooden houses 
smaller than, but otherwise very 
much like, ours 
realize that Alaskan Eskimos do not 


In snow igloos except 


Does your group 


usually live 
for emergency huts when traveling 
It is the Hudson Bay and Baffin 
Island Eskimos ol Eastern Canada 
who most often have snow igloos 


». Page 76 contains some inior 
Your 


reading it and 


mation on Eskimo clothing 
group will enjoy 
making Eskimo paper dolls like th 
one shown there. A frieze of thes 
dolls would be an attractive room 
decoration. Notice the bright snow 
smocks on the children on page 55 

6. Your class will like to play 
“Mahowruak.” It’s a good stormy 
day game. The Eskimo versions oi 
our familiar games will be fun to 
try, espec ially Eskimo seesaw 

7. This is a good time to point 
out how much children are alike 
they live—the 
activities at school, the games thes 


regardless of where 


play, the curiesity about other peo 
ples. ‘Tanana was just as interested 
in skyscrapers, television sets, and 
the Grand Canyon as U.S. children 
are in the Eskimo dog teams, pola: 
bears, and kayaks 

8. The use of films and filmstrip 
will greatly enrich children’s learn 
ings of Eskimo life. 
Filmstrips 

Alaska (b & w, 62 frames En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 
$3.00, 

Alaska—Land and Its Peo pli 
color, 45 frames Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Dis 
ersey Parkway, Chicago 14: $6.00 

Eskimo Children (b & w): En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 


$3.00. 


Eskimo Children at Play $15. 


Sales Dept., Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1; Eskimo Sea Hunter 
reels Audio Film 
Arctic Borderlands in Winter (coi- 3Sist St.. New York | 
or, | reel Coronet Films; $45. Winter in 
Nannook and Okawa of the Cold Eskimo (¢ hildren b & w. 11 min ): color, 11 min 


Lands 
Gate House, Inc., 


color, teachers manual): Eye 


2715 41st Ave., €5() 


Long Island City 1; $4.00 
Films 

Alaska: A Modern Frontier (color, 
Coronet Instructional Films, 


1 reel 


Eskimo 
Its Peoples Series” 
United World Films, Inc 
Ave., New York 29; $100 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 


Hunte rs, 


“The Earth and 
b & w, 2 reels 


Britannica Films, Inc 

Island 
Bering Sea 
Disney Productions, 
Films Division, 
Ave., Burbank, Calif 


1445 Park 


w 


Alaska 


color, 26 min 


2400 


rental 
Alaska 
Enc ve lopat dia 


al 


\W 


Walt 


theatrical 
Alameda 
$10.00 rental 


A RECENTLY-DEVISED and increasingly 
popular method of holding the roof firmly in 
place without timbers, is roof-bolting. Into holes 
drilled every few feet in the roof, expansion 
bolts are inserted and tightened—thus binding 
the weak roof layers together to form a strong 
beam that cannot collapse. 


ROCK DUSTING—another important safety 
measure used in coal mines—consists of spray- 


ing the roof, walls and floor of the mine with 
powdered limestone. This dilutes the coal dust 
in case of gas ignition and prevents its burning. 


ONE OF THE MAIN CONCERNS of the coal industry is the safety of miners, 


Coal producers today spend millions of dollars every year to improve working 


conditions in the mine. Educational programs teach miners safety on the job at 


all times. Safety equipment—air-flow meters, lamps and a multitude of other 


devices—incorporate the most modern scientific developments to protect the 


men at work, As a result, the safety record of the coal industry continues to 


improve every year. Above: A safety inspector checks the velocity of air flow. 


Air is forced through the mine by giant fans to remove dangerous gases, 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


6012 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Clase Report 


mediate grades, illustrated in color) and « list of other teachers aids 
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Position or grade 


lone Stote 


booklet on coal for inter- 
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MEW VELVATEX buff colored 
chalk is being received 
most enthusiastically by teachers 
and students 
~ has outstanding visibility on both 

green and black chalkboards and 

erases cleanly without leaving a 
Readin’, 
Ritin’ and Rithmetic’, you won't 
find « better chalk than our 
NEW VELVATEX dustless. 


school 


everywhere 


“smoky screen For 


SEE WHAT VELVATEX HAS 
TO OFFER! 


@ Cuts down the “SMOKE 
SCREEN” in heavy duty 
use! 

@ Remarkable £-RASABIL 
iy! 

@ Strong sticks for cle anti 
ness and economy in use! 

@ Works wonderfully with 
ordinary erasers | 

@ Available in standard gross 
packing and Thrifti Pak 


on diaplay your 

faworite wheal wmpplier 

write for free sample 
on wour letterhead, Dept 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


EW TORK 
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highlights AY 


The Instructor and this time it’s a 


activities in 


ANt ARY 


supplement directe d te new teachers or 
teachersto-be New 
the value of AY 


begin using them 


teachers soon see 


materials, once they 

Kecently a boy in a nearly town «tart- 
ed a chain reaction that i« aill going 
strong. Billy had a broken leg, and to 
amuse him hie parents let him play with 
their tape recorder. After a little prae- 
tiee he became very adept, so he de- 
cided to record a message to send to 
his classmates. His teacher (for shame} 
had never used the echool tape recorder 
but now she was forced to. 


Next 


vend thessage back 


step the children wanted to 


They even decided 


to do a whole program for Billy. The 
tape sounded so good the principal 
offered to broadeastt it over the P-.A., 
system, Other rooms heard it and they 
wanted to use the reeorder too. T'll 
leave the story here bat there's lots 


more to it, and it could happen in your 
school just as easy as not. 


Phone call from Veter Buckley! He's 
hack in the United States with a brief 
full of 
hesides 


and a thousand 
“How are the 


caw Mories 


ideas stories 
yoing’” he asked in a booming voice. 
He 
cut me off short. “Never mind about the 
What do the children think 


about them?” | was tempted to hang up 


“Pine,” | replied. “Teachers say . . 
teachers 
since he seemed to be bypassing all 
of you readers, On second thought, how- 
ever, | decided that maybe he was right. 
ind judging by our mailbag he seems 
to be writing about places and people 
your children like 


What do we do when someone sends 
us a wonderful article that should have 
especially 

that the 


project will really work? You've guessed 


an illustration and doesn't 


if we need to know for sure 


it. we try it out ourselves, and that's 
just what Marian Owen did with the vol- 
canoe described on page 69. The one you 
see there was built in our offices with 
the assistance of Reader-kditor Margaret 


Holden's sixth-grade children, whe made 
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Galking IK Over- 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


the houses, people, trees, and other 
props. 

The voleano really erupted! Maybe it | 
didn’t have fire and brimstone but it 
could boast of plenty of smoke and lava. 
The village was a scene of wanton de- 
struction following the eruption. After 
it had shot its fury in our office, voleano 
and village 
repeated the performance. | 


moved to the school and 


I really hesitate to show the picture 
With the 
shortage so acute, she is likely to get 
several offers by return mail, 


of Marian below. teacher | 


Don't miss “Miss Jones Will Be Glad 
To” on page 73--read it for your own 
entertainment if for nothing more. It's 
an ideal skit for an evening program 
put on by adults. But middle-graders 
who are inclined to be thoughtless and 
impose on their teachers will get a lot 
from it, too, 

4t the Allen Creek School in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., where the play was written 
and produced, there's a wonderful rap- 
port children and 
Following its production, the boys and 


between teachers. 

girls were a little more considerate than 

they had been before. Many thought 
they recognized themselves in the play | 
and, as is always the case with partially 
guilty consciences, two or three chil- 
dren picked the same character as the 


one their behavior had motivated. 


Cf course it's a coincidence but it’s 
interesting that the two hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of Benjamin Franklin's birth 
follows cight after the first White House 
What would 
that instigator of the first fire depart- 


Conference on Education. 


ment, the first free cireulating library, 
the first hospital, as well as our postal 
system, think of today's schools? | know 
he'd be about 
crowded they are, as well as the teacher | 


concerned how over- 
shortage, but he wouldn't stop there. 
Ben Franklin was a man of action. If he 
were alive today, he'd be leading the 
fight for equalized opportunities, more 
better trained and new 
buildings to take care of overcrowded 


and teachers, 
areas. He was thrifty, to be sure, but 


he was never reluctant to 
invest dollars nm 


try’s future. 


When you read this, the 
White House Conference 
will be over, but as | write 
this I'm just about to pack 
my bag and leave for W ash- 
ington. It's an honor to be 


present at such a momentous | 
Next month I will | 
bring you a full report of | 
the Conference as it related | 
Until 


event, 


especially to you. 
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to enjoy all 
the magic of Europe 
INCLUDE SPARKLING 


Come this May—this June... 


Discover the rich experience of liv- 
ing that is Scandinavia... its varied 
charm—epic scenery, modern cities 
and friendly people. Come in Spring 
... festival time. 


Scandinavian Travel Commission 
DENMARK FINLAND - NORWAY- SWEDEN 
Send for free folders: 

Dept. 0-7, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 


New! 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
TEXTS 


by 

Whalen 
and 

— Baldwin 


OUR AMERICA.... 


4 Complete U.S. History for Elementary, 
Intermediate grades. Simple Sth Grade 
vocabulary (Exeellent for slow classes 
Grades 6-9) lus. in color $2.00 


COMPLETE UNITED STATES 
HISTORY TEXT-WORKBOOK 


Can be with Our 
other U.S. History or 
it contains the complete 
workbook material Illustrated 


America or any 
independently as 
text as well as 
$1.20 


used 


Ask for Catolog 4 on other Sociol Studies Book 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, inc. 
67 Irving Ploce New York 3, N.Y. 


IN CHICAGO THEY LOOK UP TO: THE 
JMorrison 


Hotel 


THE WORLD'S TALLEST 


A Weekend You'll 
Never Forget... 


right in the heart of the 
glamorous “loop” —ed 
jacent to all points 
of interest. The 
Morrison —home 
of the femous 


Boston Ovster 
House and the 
Jockey Club 


cocktail lounge 
Friendly Coffee 
Shop open til 
Reasonable 
rates. 


1850 rooms 46 floors 


Wm. Henning Rubin, 
President 
TELETYPE CG1685 


CLARK & MADISON STREETS + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Last month, you remember, we 
had letters from exchange teachers 
in Wales, England, and Canada. This 
month, in addition to those three, we 
hear from Scotland and New Zealand. 


The children and teachers of the 
school where | am teaching have recently 
been enjoying the annual “Tata” or Po- 
tato Holiday. Each year during the 
early autumn many of the schools are 
closed in order that the children may 
go out into the fields necr by to help 
the local farmers harvest their potato 
crops. In our school the lower six grades 
are given one week, and the upper 
grades three. 

Each morning trucks and busses load- 
ed with singing children can be seen 
headed toward the fields where the 
children have been assigned to work. 

At lunch time the children are 
brought from the fields to their homes 
or to a center, often a country school, 
where they are given a hot lunch. 

Farm machinery has now taken over 
to such an extent that there is a grow- 
ing tendency to omit this holiday. 


James H. Russell, Scotland 


In approximately one year major con- 
struction will be started on an addi- 
tion to the local schools here. 

At the present time the intellectual. 
ly elite grammar school (with its own 
principal and its own distinctive dress) 
is situated on the south side of town 
in a pleasant meadow. 

An old, former church school at the 
opposite end of town is the main por- 
tion of the local secondary modern 
school, made up of those students who 
failed to achieve sufficiently high grades 
in tests given during the sixth year in 
the primary grades. This school, too, 
has its own distinctive (although some- 
what more drab) style of dress. 

The new construction (adjacent lo 
the grammar school) will combine with 
the grammar school to form a compre- 
hensive school. Here children of every 
intellectual level will attend, wear the 
same type of uniform, and have the 
same principal. Here too, however, 
students will take courses and be seg- 
regated into classes according to re- 
sults of achievement tests. 


Forrest D. Askey, England 


The headmasters or the headmistresses 
of junior schools (comparable to our 
elementary schools) are allowed 13 shil- 
lings ($1.82) per year per child by the 
local educational authority for school 
supplies. From this allotment all ma- 
terials for the year are purchased. 

The pupils are furnished with every- 
thing, including pencils. They use a 
small (4” x 6") exercise book of small 
squared paper for arithmetic and a 
wider one with red and blue lines for 
English. 

Pupils use pen and ink for all work 
including arithmetic after the first few 
weeks of heol. 

The heads are free to make their own 
choice of books and other materials. 

Arithmetic is one of ne subjects 
given great emphasis . the junior 
schook because of it mportance in 


the Eleven Plus Examination (the schol- 
arship examination given to determine 
in which secondary school a pupil will 
be placed the following year). 

It is interesting to note the method 
of teaching borrowing in subtraction 
used in the school in which | teach. 
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The pupils are taught a standard say- 
it-yourself patter for examples like the 
above. They say: “Nine from six | ecan- 
not take. | borrow ten (the ten is written 
on the right). Nine from ten ieaves one 
and the six makes seven. Write 7, When 
I borrow | must pay back. ! pay back to 
the bottom making the one a two. Two 
from three leaves one. The answer is 
in” 

Mary ©. Young, Wales 


The Vancouver school board is active- 
ly interested in the Exchange program 
and for many years has been exchanging 
teachers with other countries within the 
Commonwealth, and with other prov- 
inces and the Lnited States as well 

An organization of teachers who have 
been on exchange in the past helps those 
whe are here now. This group plans 
worthwhile programs and educational 
trips in addition to giving other im- 
portant aid as needed. 

All teachers in Vancouver on Ex- 
change are made honorary members of 
the proving ial teac hers union, a8 this 
group holds a closed shop with all 
school boards. The union bargains 
annually with the local school boards 
regarding wages, conditions, and fringe 
benefits, 


Irvin Goldstein, Canada 


Visit with me the schools of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Free public educa- 
tion begins at five years and continues 
through the university. The five-year- 
olds are in a clase called Primer I. 
There are four primer classes. Some 
complete these in two years, the major- 
ity in three, and some take four years. 
Then come the Standards, | through IV. 
From this, the primary education, fol- 
lows the intermediate school. Here the 
classes are called Forme I and IL 
Boys and girls are then usually sepa- 
rated in the secondary schools known 
as “grammar schools.” 

The school day is broken into periods 
where time ix allocated not only to the 
three R's but also to science, social 
studies, art and craft, wood work, met- 
al work, sewing, cooking, music, and 
physical ed. 

The children wear uniforms from the 
youngest to the oldest. The boys wear 
knee pants and the girls jumper dress- 
es (gym suite) and white blouses. These 
uniforms are usually navy or some dark 
color. A badge of the particular school 
is worn on the cap of the boys and the 
hat of the girls. 

The atmosphere of the schools is pri- 
marily British, particularly noticed in 
the number of men teachers even in 


primary classes. 


Anna Rhett Holladay, New Zealand 


TO INSTRUCT AND 
DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, /ree, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 


e Battle of Bull Run 
@ Betsy Ross making the first fag 
e Ponce de Leon discovering the 


e@ the Pony Express 
@ the Boston Tea Party 
@ the signing of the 


Declaration of Independence Fountain of Youth 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students, 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP, DEPT. A33 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA, ! 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


(_) | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble } Please send more 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints information 


Name 


School 


FREE EDUCATIONAL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 


titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM «+ « + Plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept. A333. 
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arents as well as te 


achers will enjoy and profit 


by reading this appealing and informative book. 

5 CHILD GROWTH IN READING 

; : By GUY L. BOND, Professor of Education, 

University of Minnesota 

B, EVA BOND WAGNER, Associate Professor of 

th Psychology, Drew Univ., Madison, New Jersey 


a Who says Johnny can’t read? 


ee He does read and how he learns is described in an 
+ Bh interesting new book which tells the whole story. 
tLyons & Carnahan 
{2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Send copies of Child Growth in Reading 
' 
~ 
Street City State 
Amount enclosed $ Single copies $3.00 postpaid 
' Two or more copies $2.50 each : 
plus postage 
a 


—Teachers!— 


Need '50-'600 Fast? 
BORROW by MAIL 


Completely Confidential 
Ifyou need money right ~ 
new and are regulerly 
employed rush the 
coupon TODAY. We 
are State licensed and 
loans from $60. 4600 
the U BS. ENTIRELY 
MAIL. Ne agente will call, Mall 
 mthly payments te fit your iIneome 
erineipal payments during 
eur vacation menthe. 


te a fuller 


endereers, So private school au- cultural background 
thearities, relatives eople. of 


never knew are sopiying 


te appeal te children 


FINANCE CO., Dept. 


Pre Mone Request Form end information 


information end Money Kequest sent free in plein 
Ne Peete Pinaenee Co., 200 architectwe, 1 statuary) 
Dest. Nebr, Serving Teachers ance! creators 


rither appreciation 


thew 


lite 


Guide Your Pupils 


Teach them values 
f color that they can apply to everyday surroundings such 


a) home furnishings, clothing, etc. Help them increase their 


This program has been used wccessfully by teachers since 
1957. It consists of a booklet for each grade from 3 through 
Each tootlet contains ten pictures (8 matter preces 


1 


stories, the story of their 


about Teacher Plan erences 

SEND Sdc PER BOOKLET SPECIFY GRADE 
| eneonee THE RANDOLPH SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
| CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


GQuestioms to be answered, and suggested activities 
Contents of each booklet are selected to stimulate observation 


with varied interests, and 
opportunity for imtegration with the language arts and social 


arly 


A venue 


RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


i for 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 
or assroom $e Somples and rental rotes turnished 
on request 
ae lowa tests of educational aptitude ; THE C. E WARD CO 
and achievement NEW LONDON OHIO 
of the Red Cap and Gown 
+f The New lowa Spelling Scale. for Eighth Grade Commencement 
q ( Complete Cap ond Gown Service tor 
High Schools ond Colleges 
a Standardized tests of leading publishers, — 
2: Write for catalogue and prices, BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service eee 
Extension Division, State University of | 
~ + GREENWICW BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson Pitth 
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a variation that would be 


DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education, 


Central School, Dansville, New York 
FUN IN THE SNOW—Grades K-4 
Children and teacher stand in a circle around the room, facing clock- 


about activities in the and then she 


‘These 


mittens, 


wise. The teacher tells 
and the children 
1. Putting 


a story snow 


act them out actions may be: 


on snowsuit, boots, and cap 


2. Getting skis out of garage, putting them on, skiing out to a big open 
field, and then taking them off 


3. Makine snowballs and throwing them over a high fence 
+. Making a lifting 
part of him on top of the preceding part, putting in features, and so on 
; “Follow the Leader” in the 


». Playing 
skis on again, skiing back home, and putting them away 


“snow man” with accompanying motions each 
snow 

6. Putting 
7. Getting clothes off and hanging them up to dry 
8. Sitting 


Younger children love story plays of this nature 
their own ideas as to what should come next 


Then returning to seats 
They will also have 


by the heater to warm up 


CATCH OR SiT—Grades 1-6 


The of the room 
facing the center, each as far from his neighbor as possible. Play is start- 
ed by having one child toss child on his right 
If caught, he tosses it to the one on his right, around the circle. 
Play continues until someone fails to catch the Phat child then 
an underhand manner and the 
and the catcher is 
The teacher is the 

The game is continued until 
remaining are the 


children stand in a sinele circle around the outside 
a chalkboard eraser to the 
and so on, 
CTASCT 
eraser must be tossed in 


If it is a very bad throw 


sits down Lhe 
throw must be a good one 
vet the eraser, the 
jude of whe ther or notitisa good throw 


All those 


unable to thrower should sit down 


several pupils are sitting down winners. 


SNOWBALL RACE—Grades 2-6 


This is an outdoor game to be played when there is plenty of snow 
The group is divided into equal teams, each team parallel to the other 
and just behind the starting line. About 25 feet in front of the teams is a 
About 25 feet 
At a signal, the first player from each 
1, picks up one snowball, runs to Line 2 with it, and 

then runs back to Line |, gets the other snow- 
to Line 2. Racing back to his team, he 
back of his team 
er from each team then runs to Line 2 where the snowbells now are, re- 
turns therm one at a time to Line 1, to kh. team 
done by the first player. The third player does the same as the first play- 
all have run. The team finishing first is the winner 
no errors. It is an error if a player leaves the start- 
ing line too soon; if the snowballs are not put on the designated line; or 
at once, 


line with two snowballs for each team placed upon it 
beyond this line is a second line 
team runs to Line 
places it on the line. He 
hall, and takes that one 


the next player 


touches 
and continues to the The second play- 


and woes back as was 


er, and so on, until 
if they have made 


if someone carries them both 


KATHRYN W. MEALS 


(children who live in the Sahara Desert region of northern Africa play 
laia-YVa similar to tag. It takes six to twenty children to 
play Taia-Ya-Taia which is pronounced “tie-ah-yah-tie-ah.” It can be 
played either indoors or outdoors and is enjoyed most by children between 
and ten and he 


laia, a game 


the ages of six lo play, one person 1s — stands facing 


the others who stand in a row. “It” shouts, “Taia-ya-taia.” and then 
hops off on one foot, as if he were lame The other players run after 
“it” and touch him. In turn, “it” tries to catch one of the players who 


foot 
player he 


touched him, all the while hopping on one 
without putting down his foot, the 


warn We 


If he can catch a player 
for the 
but 


has tagged is “it” 
that this is only tion of our own tag 


fun to try 


next can see 


a Varia 
Don’t you think so? 


> 
| 
f ELEMENTA SCHOO 
| 
| 
| 
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This SCIENCE 


AUGUSTA PRIVACKY 


N our third-grade science program, the members of our class served 


as Science Scouts 


have had many real science experiences 


At first our group wa 


S small, sin © 


membership was voluntary. 


Their jobs have been varied, but in turn they 


But 


gradually more and more children wanted to join so they could work in- 


dependently and assume real responsibility in solving problems. 


activities describe the work of our youne scientists 


classification 


compare 
and make 


likenesses 


‘hese 


We make collections, label experi- 
vA ) ments, 

é differences, 
by listing various characteristics 


and 


groupings 


Wi vo 
swers to spec ih que 
may be people box 


and we may need 
development for sev 


to outside sources for an 


The 
rks, or plac es, 
to observe a 


“stions 


eral days 


reporting 


We report our scence 
through talks 
with our classmates 
written reports, too. 


We 


experiment, us 
mie thod 
time, and measure ¢« 
for accurate results 


science 


We test, 


ing the 


arefully 


experiments 


Our Garden 
we pl inted 


records 


findings 
and dis« USSIONS 


We make 


We are proud of our recore 
all our work and experim 
Like good 
back to our previous results 


scientists we 


aquarium 


science 
corner 


refer 


MOVIE 


visual aids 


is of 
ents 


trations 


scrence movies 


We collect picture materials, draw illus- 
and make 


Our 


teacher shows us films and filmstrips. 


bookshelf 


collections 


bulletin 
board 


plants 


We equip and care for our science corner. 


Yours Jor Health 


Winston Health Series 


Grades 1-8 
by 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe + Cyrus Maxwell 


Mary Sue White + Louise Zimmer + Barbara Leader 


HEALTH EDUCATION can be dull and pointless or 


it can be extremely interesting and stimulating—if it 


deals with vital factors in real living. 


Winston's new health program 
recognizes the value of health 
education as it deals with— 
¢ Human comfort 
Human happiness 


Human effectiveness 


Winston’s series presents health education as a back- 


ground for behavior and as a springboard for action in 


everyday living. 


From Head To Toe 
Side By Side 
How We Grow 
Bigger and Better 
Getting Acquainted 
Knowing Yourself 


Adventures in Living 


Wider Horizons 


Here is the answer... your search for a 


new and excitingly different series of health and safety 


texts—for grades | through 8. 


Teachers Guide Books are available. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street . Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. © Chicago 16, lil, © Marianna, Fla. * 


Dallas |, Texas 
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4 INSTRUCTIONS 
COVERS ACTIVITIES 
New! Zin 11 A wonderful 
story a Magic Slate... 


and dozens of fascinat- 
ing activities. Boys and 
girls find new enthusi- 
asm. It's fun to read, 
write, draw with these 


MAGIC SLATE 
Drawing Teo! 


WRITE 
ERASE 


rice 
TOTRMACE 


9 Titles at your Newsdealer or send *‘] 


MAGIC FOREST « Where JESUS Lived « First PLANE Rice =‘ 
Trip to MEXICO « Billy's FISHING Trip « SEE Our WORLD 4 


Day at Circus » PINKY LEE in Barcelona » ABC'S Magic Way 
AURORA 


The STRATHMOR 
YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU SENT FOR THESE CHILDREN’S BOOKS! | 


We'll send you Prepaid 106 all different, approved and recommended, library bound Chil- 
dren's books by leading publishers of America for Grades K-4 with tithe, grade and school 
wet price list from which you can select individual tithes You may return any books not 
desired at our expense vie PP. Rookrate collect. Pay only for those you decide to keep. 


Pill in the coupon and send for yours now 


UNITED SCHOOL-LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 
1653 Taylor Ave., Racine 3, Wisconsin 


I accept your offer end prepaid 100 all different Children's books in library binding from 
which | may pick and choose titles. I will return at your expense vie P.P. Bookrate those not 
desired; pay only for those | keep 


Mr 
Mre 
City State 


(25 APPLICATION 
Titles for ANY | PHOTOS 
LIQUID | | 


24 NEW Titles for 1955 
CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 


CARBON MASTERS fend 
available in these subjects:— ial med 
QuaLiTy 


ENGLISH $125 


PHONICS SINCE 1898 | Bor 
SEASONS MOEN PHOTO SERVICE Wisconsin 


SCIENCE Better teachers, like better lawyers and bet- 
ARITHMETIC ter engineers, ‘devote most of their efforts 


ds rlormeane y 
OUTLINE MAPS time nor the opportunity to team ebout 
SOCIAL STUDIES positions offering substantially greeter re- 
HEALTH J Hi werds for ther abilities 
Je. 

gh Better teachers owe themselves, their fami 
GUIDANCE Jr. High lies their profession the right to know 
abou! postions aevailable now and next year 
Write For Free Catalog for important and profitable advancement 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC, 1836 Buclld Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Obie 
Elizabethtown, Penna. of 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perlect 


Copies— 
Size 244" | 


Teachers’ Agencies 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is @ position in the Midwest, Weat or 


© R. COZZENS, Mer Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


Member “S.A. T.A th Vear 70% South Pourth Street (liateon, lowe 


Missoula, Mont Elementary Opportunities Unlimited. 
Member 22.7.4. Western Certification Booklet with 


41 years’ Placement Servies FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
TEACHERS COME WEST 


Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm't 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr 


|) EMPIRE TEACHERS" AGENCY 


and personalized 
service for teachers leet Matings with all areas 
the 


ik 
und schools. Under ren Bidg., semen” 
direct Albert man- 1) 


Teechers Agency three YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 


Mntern (raining for nursery and elementary school teachers 
Original Albort—Since 1005 Member NATA te Accredited. Small Also Kd 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY | ALASKA, HAWAH, ALL the WEST 


‘TEACHERS 
ROCK EY 


410 US Nar Bann fi oe Diwvern Coro 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


NATIONAL COLLEOR OF EDUCATION 
KR Rieherd Sherider Pveneton 


veer 
25 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO | 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published here, mail your answers direc tly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest in your locality. All letters you recewe 
during the six weeks following publication of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals 

Items should giwe complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves Send them to: Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans ile, 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of tape 4 In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed at which you recorded 


California. My sixth grade wants to also. Address: Mrs. A. Ayres, 16th 


exchange correspondence and souvenirs Avenue School, East Paterson, New 
with pupils of similar ages (ten to Jersey 

twelve years) all over the world. We 

ire only thirty miles from Hollywood. New Jersey...My sixth grade would 
In April we have an exhibit of pen- like to carry on an active correspond- 


pal souvenirs, so let's plan to exchange — ence with other sixth-graders and to 
souvenirs of our states or countries exchange ideas, pictures photographs, 
Address: Mrs. Faye Wills, c/o May and products We live about ten miles 
Thompson School Bellflower, Cali from New York City Address: Mrs. 
fornia Helen Thompson, Midland School No. 
|, Rochelle Park, New Jersey 
Georgia. My fifth grade desires to 


exchange post cards, souvenirs, miner- New York.--Please include my sev- 
als, and products with schools in the — enth grade in the Club Exchange col- 
western states, the possessions of the umn. We will answer all letters from 
United States, and foreign countries all states and foreign countries. Address 
Address: Mrs. E. J. Jennings, 88 West) mail to: Mr. A. R. Stern, Public 
Main Street, Hogansville, Georgia School 5, Staten Island No. 12, New 
York 
y fifth grade and I wish 
to exchange letters, cards, pictures, Philippines. My third grade and I 
leaflets, art ideas, photographs pro- wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
gram material, booklets, and souvenirs souvenirs, and cards with pupils in 
with pupils and teachers in the United — the United States and in foreign coun- 
States, Canada, and foreign countries tries. Address all mail to: Mrs. Rose 


We will soon have completed a booklet Wilson, Grade 3, American School, 
on our city which we will exchange Pasay City, Manila, Philippines 

with others. Alton is located on the 
Mississippi River, north of St. Louis, 
Missouri Address: Mrs. Betty Burt, 


121 Elm St., Alton, Illinois When You Submit 
Maine. My fifth-grade pupils would a Manuscript 


like to exchange letters, post cards, |. Type manuscripts double- 
and souvenirs with other classes in the spaced on one side of 81" x II 
paper. Keep a carbon copy. 

2. Put name and address on 
manuscript and on the back of 
each photo, drawing, or sample. 
Use given name, and Miss, Mrs., 

Missouri. My fifth grade would like or Mr. 
to correspond with pupils in schools 3. Mention teaching position 
in other states. We have much informa- name and lo- 

cation of schoo 
tion about Missouri and the Ozarks 
- five or six months in advance of 


month it can be used 


United States and foreign countries 
Address mail to: Miss Erasmia Magure, 
Katahdin School, Millinocket, Maine. 


share with other schools. Address ; 


correspondence to: Mr. Cecil W. 


Bailey, St. Clair, Missouri 5. Enclose postage for return of 
unused samples and manuscripts. 

Montana. Please include my upper- 6. Mail all items, postage pre- 
grade room in the Club Exchange col- paid, to THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 


torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
P grades and will answer let- 7. Write to above address for 
four upper gr id and w answer 
8. Consult special departments, 
such as Girls and Boys, for rules 
governing those deoartments. 


umn. We have fourteen pupils in the 


ters from all states and countries 
live ina ranching community in cen 
tral Montana about halfway between 


Glacier Park and Yellowstone Park. 9. Submit a manuscript to only 

Address all corre spondence to Mrs one editor at a time. lf the 

Florence Majerus, Brooks School, R.R first editor returns it, try another. 

3, Lewistown, Montana The first one may simply be over- 
stocked. 


10. Don't ask to be told how 
much you will be paid before we 
have had a chance to read your 


New Jersey. My third grade and I 
are interested in hearing from children 
in other schools. We would like to cor- 


manuscript. 
respond with children who live in the 9. Gen? eck ber commeste on 
mountains, on the ce wert and on farms your manuscript Time does not 
We will be glad to tell about life near permit. You may be sure it will 
New York City. We will be happy to be carefully considered, however. 


exchange slides and tape recordings 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES and ALASKA. 

If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.Member WN. AT. A C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


W cet err States and Alaska Send t Application ptctures 25 ' 1 Se 


: Remedial MAGIC in Reading and Writing! 

Activities 

a { 

completely different Magic VALUE 

Cis 25¢ J 

ing 

H 

Bis, 

= 

jauk Juplic in i? 

| 

— 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Post(Christmas letdown Bud came 
home from school definitely on the mad 
side. Miss Wilson had greeted him this 
morning with a hurt air, “After all 
the trouble we had with the tie rack 
you made your father for Christmas, you 
couldn't take it home without breaking 
it up.” Bud eyed me defiantly. a 
wanted to tell her she was erazy, but 
I didn’t do it.” Wonder what happened. 
Bud gave his father the rack very proud- 
ly and Ted's been using it ever since. 


Must be someone else. 


At dinner tonight Ted cleared up the 
mystery. Apparently, Miss Wilson saw 
him looking at some reduced train sets 
at the hardware. Ted had a terrible 
cold and anyway his mind was on the 
trains (probably regretting the high 
prices he paid before Christmas). When 
she asked him how he liked the tie 
rack, he apparently thought she was 
talking about track, for what he told 
her was, “It was bent a 
little, but when I got 
it put together, itt was 


fine.” 


“Holy cow!” Helen 
exclaimed. “Call Miss 
Wilson up and explain. 
All the teachers will 
think we're a terrible 
family. Bud made trou- 
ble enough without 
Daddy adding any more 
to it.” Ted blew = his 
vose and eyed his eldest 
daughter. “If there's any explaining, 
Vil do myself,” he said shortly. 


Rubbers and boots, mittens and hats 
with only four sets to take care of, I 
can certainly feel for the teacher 
responsible for thirty-five. 


Susie's Mrs. Forsythe was out with a 
cold and a Mes. Jansen substituted 
“That Mrs. Jansen wasn't good at all,” 
complained my daughter in a definitely 
nontolerant voice. “Twice she called 
me Jean.” 

“Why don't you second-graders wise 
up?” retorted Bud. “Mom couldn't de 
any better if she got called at 8 o'clock 
to be at school at 8:30." (Where that 


leaves me, 'm not sure.) 


Mrs. Jansen have done better 
today. Susie reported that they like 
her best next to Mee. Forsythe and that 
Jane Sprig, who was scolded last week 
for being late, said she didn't care if 
Mrs. Forsythe never came back at all. 


Deep in the heart of Texas that’s 
where Bud is in geography. Texas leads 
the country im cotton, sorghum, wool, 
mohair, turkeys, natural gas, sulphur, 
helium, and a lot more items. Bud's 
for cutting it into four states, but he 
says it would raise an awful row. 


John is on the school paper. Their 
January issue is going to be a Franklin 
Gazette. John is secretly writing a 
column called “Poor Richard's Alma- 
nace.” Sample item—“Cold weather for 
tomorrow, yet our janitor'’s coat seems 
mighty thin.” I told him that would 


never do. “Why not?” he demanded. 
“Isn't that a good way to get Mr. 
Fleischer a raise?” 

I don't know what troubles Franklin 
had with his anonymous writing, but 
I don't think a single item John has 
in his column will do. The gem he 
showed me this morning is a crack at 
the cafeteria cook “Even colder weath- 
er today. With less water in the soup 
it might stick better to our ribs.” 


John came home today with an ag- 
grieved air. Mr. Martin suggested he do 


a column on Franklin's proverbs instead. 


“He's searedyeat.” John insisted. 
“Or else he’s trying to avoid hurting 


people's feelings.” replied 


“Why can't our town have an interest- 
ing name?” complained Bad at dinner. 
Apparently the fifth grade is making a 
collection of unusual monikers for 
towns and cities as they 
study the geography of the 
United Sates. Jim Thorp, 
Pennsylvania, and Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, are Bud's 
favorites to date. 


One idea for Thrift Week 
celebration Ellery Martin 
gave every sixthgrader a 
nickel and said they were 
to see how much they 
could earn with it in 
two weeks. 


John turned his 
nickel into a dime 
by betting with his father on the basket- 
ball game and winning by a close score, 
Wonder if that’s the type of activity 


his teacher had in mind. 


By cleaning Mr. Vatterson’s driveway 
John made another quarter. “That 
doesn't count,” objected Bud. “You 
must use the original money to make 
more.” A few minutes later John re- 
turned, handed me a nickel and said, 
“It counts now. | just sprinkled five 
cents worth of your salt on the drive- 


way so it won't freeze up again.” 


It's the end of January and the chil- 
dren's tests are over. Bud did better 
than Jehn, as usual, but John feels 
pretty good about his marks. He's al- 
ways sure he'll pass, which is something. 
Maybe the school should take the pres 
sure off by eliminating exams at the 
elementary level. Our principal, Mer. 
Landis, proposes that we put it up te 
the children. He offers odds of three 
to one they'd keep the teste. 


John wants some argyle socks. Saye 
Mr. Martin wears them so ail the boys 
are getting them, too. 


Here's the nicest compliment our 
school could have. At dinner tonight, 
Ted told about a new home complete 
with all the fixings about seven miles 
away. He suggested we look at it after 
supper. There were protests 
from all the children and the chief 
objection they had was that they'd have 
te go to a diflerent school. 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention, NO 


Special art ability necessary. Once you try a 


ever got along without it! 


EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77" FEATURES: 


® Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen, 


* Guaranteed not to leak. 


a “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
@ with the Marsh"'77" Felt Point Pen. it's yours! WRITE TODAY 


GET MANY DIFFERENT 


How fast they fly to you 
from T. C. U. when you are 
disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine 
nerations of teachers know from personal ¢ 


we mean when we say “Happy Dollar 
provide 10-Wa Protection exclusively 


A teacher's 


Marsh"77’ 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


"77," you'll wonder how you 


%® Marks on any surface with instant drying ink, & Smooth - Flow ink control, 


MARSH CO. 96 MARSH BLOG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL 


STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 


best friend is her of 


Felt Point Pen 


school, art 
and stationery 
stores 


Cap snaps on-off easily. 


® Ten colors available. 


a cost of leas than a nickel a day 


The coupon below is ovr Only ‘Agent’ 


en you mail ua the coupor we imply 
ct and let you decide You will never 
ith phone calls or persona plicitatior 
ve more to offer you in protectio 


settlement of claims and it peed of getting 


Dollars to you in time of need 

many teachers uy the ifest and besa 
teacher } ‘under the gg Umbrella.” 
peace of mind, for he protection of 

ving you ought tod t ake ire that 
have “Happy Deo ' coming your way 


The coupon brings you all the facta 


“Happy Dollars to Arkansas 
Mrs. Nettie McGill, Chidester 
Your check, sent by airmail 
waved me a lot of worry as to 

how | would take care of my 

hospital billy during my recent 
iliness. Thank you very much.”’ 


Happy Dollars’ to Washington 
lee W Clarkson, Richland 
“Your prompt check Wy aw 
mail @eatly appreciated 
You were very genwow with 
my chim That 10 
increase Made believer of me 
lo continue paving my 
wemum advance FCU. is 
less expensive and belle coy 
than any othe 
ante we can get here in the 


West.” 


“Happy Dollars to Arizona 

Mrs Clarabelie Decker flagstait 
| want te thank you fo your 

Prompiness in handling my Claim 
and f@ yow pleasant and 
couteous letters 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
The 1.C.U., 132 1.C.U. Bidg., Neme 
Lincoln 6, Nebraska 


any obligation, please 
8 mail me complete information 
g “Happy Dollars” from 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Address 


NO AGENT Wii All 
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MARSH 77, 
“4 
FREER 
USA 
) 
of teachers | 
for teachers 
That mean 
ane: 
those “Happ : 
No wonder ; 
: 


She 


He brought 


REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


MOP TOP 

Written and illustrated by Don Freeman 

Moppy was too busy having fun to care when everybody 
called him Moppy because of his long red hair. One 
day, he hid behind some mops in a store and a lady 


snow to 


New Guinea 


|) 24, 1941. The captured, rebuilt airstrips bake under a 
blazing sun, No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The dim, weather-stained 
notice clinging to the mail-room door tells you Jap subs sank the ship 
carrying Christmas packages, 

If you punch two buttons on the walkie-talkie at the same time, you 
can tune in on the Jungle Network. And the song you hear is a soldiers’ 


favorite all over the Pac itv It seems to bring you home. 


mistook his head for one. That cured him. 


Ages 3-4 The Viking Press; $2.00 


THE SUMMER SNOWMAN 

By Gene Zion, pictures by Margaret Bloy Graham 

On the Fourth of July, Henry produced a bigger hit than the fireworks dis- 
playa snowman. Where had it been? Why, in the deep freeze, of course. 
Little children will enjoy this bit of humor on their own level. 


iges 3 6 Harper & Brothers; $2.00 


WHITE SAILS TO CHINA 

By Clyde Robert Bulla, illustrated by R. CG. Henneberger 
Nat arrived in Salem, Massachusetts, on a sailing vessel from 
China, to live with his aunts. Compared to China, Salem was 
not beautiful. He had a hard time adjusting to his new life 
and planned to run away to China. Events changed his plans. 
4ges 7 10 Thomas ). Crowell Co.; $2.50 


THE TALKING TREE, AND OTHER STORIES 

Selected by Augusta Baker, illustrated by Johannes Troyer 

Two fairy tales from each of fifteen different countries, all now out of 
print, were selected by the Supervisor of Story Telling at the New York 
Public Library. A few are 

familiar and = several are 

WINNING OF THE WEST 

By Harold McCracken, illustrated by 


Lee J. Ames 


variants of familiar  sto- 
ries. Children and grownups 


who work with children will 


10} 


“Tm dreaming of a white Christmas . 


The man who wrote that song is an « xpert at cheering up troops, 
In 1918. Private leving Berlin wrote his first all-so!dier show, in 1942 


hie second: “This Is The Army,” with which he toured almost every 


theater of war 


Berlin is also an expert at coming up the hard way Immigrant to 


America at 5, on his own at 19, his first song earned just thirty-three 


cents. But Berlin kept right on trying and never lost faith in himself 


or his opportunities 


His hard-working, confident drive is a trait Americans set great 
store by. And Americans have a lot of it. Which he Ips account for the 


fact that our country’s Savings Bonds are one of the finest investments 


in the war ld 


For the drive of 165 million Americans stands behind these Bonds, 


That's why it's such a sound idea for every American — for you—to 


invest regularly in U.S. Series EF Savings Bonds, and hold on to them. 


apy right 1942, lroing Bertin 


It's actually easy to save money 

when you buy Series E Savings 
Bonds through the automatic Pay 
roll Sevings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your 
pay ofhece; after that your saving is 


done for you. The Bonds you re 


ceive will pay you interest at the 
rate of 3°) per year, compounded 
semiannually, when held to matu- 
rity. And after maturity they go on 
earning 10 years more. Join the Plan 
today, Or invest in Bonds regularly 


where you bank 


Safe as America-US. Savings Bonds 


The Government does not pay for thin ad 


“a 


j iby this publication in cooperation with 
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appreciate this collection. 
dyes 9 12 Lippincott; $3.00 


EDDIE AND HIS BIG DEALS 

Written and illustrated by Carolyn Haywood 

Rddie is back again with bigger and better ideas. His 
disgust at having a girl as a new neighbor was increased 
by her beating him to some “junk” he had his eye on. 
Try this on that boy who thinks reading isn’t fun. 
dges 8 12 William Morrow & Co.; $2.95 


One of the most colorful periods of American 
history is the subject for this gorgeous picture 
hook. Picturing high spots Daniel Boone, 
the Gold Rush, and so on it ends with the 
opening of the railroad. 

dyes & 12 Garden City Pub. Co.; $2.00 


MICHEL OF SWITZERLAND 


Story and photographs by Peter Buckley 


This story (in the “Around the World Today” Series) of a real boy in the 
) y 


Swiss Alps is easy to read and fully illustrated with many pictures of the 


country and people. 


It is designed to be an introduction to, and create 


a sympathetic understanding for, a people. (A story by Peter Buckley 


about real children in various lands is in each issue of this magazine.) 


fges 12 


Franklin Watts & Co.; $3.50 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 
By Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames, illustrated by John Polgreen - 


\ Giant Golden Book, written simply and clearly for beginning astron- 


omers, it tells not only about the earth, planets, constellations, but also 


about such related things as seasons, tides, space, and rockets. 


fges 814 


Simon and Schuster; $3.95 


ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Edited by Margaret Martignoni, illustrations from original stories 


This attractive and stupendous book deserves a place on every teacher's desk for 


it will provide a never ending supply of material for reading aloud. There are 


528 pages with 256 selections of modern and classic prose and poetry from Aesop 


to Winniethe-l’ooh. The 550 illustrations add to the text. 


ages 


Grosset & Dunlap Co.; $4.95 


for 
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Books jor 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New Y ork 


School Cexts 


SECRET PLACES 

By Adda Mai Sharp, Epsie Young, and Elizabeth Rise 

A preprimer in the “Wonder-W onder Series,” this is the delightful story 
of Twinkle and ker friend Tommy, who hide their treasures in secret 
places. Colorful pictures carry the plot of the story, supplemented with an 
easy preprimer text. This story is adapted for a unit on pets often taught 
in the first grade. The Steck Co.; cloth binding, $1.50; paper cover $.60 


GINN BASIC SERIES ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM 
A DOG NAMED PENNY, by Clyde R. Bulla 
BECKY AND THE BANDIT, by Doris Gates 
SEECATCH, by Rutherford Montgomery 
THE MISSING MITT, by Edna Chandler 
SECRET ON THE CONGO, by Charlie Simon 
Action, drama, suspense, and humor make these delight- 


ful tales. The material is easy and well illustrated in 


color. The books will be a significant addition to lit- 
erature for the preadolescent. Ginn & Co.; $1.80 each 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SERIES 
SCIENCE IN YOUR LIFE, SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD, SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By Herman and Nina Schneider 

These books, for grades four to six, have many distinguishing character- 
istics: a spiral development of science activities; a balanced selection from 
all science branches; a content taken directly from the needs of children; 
a maximum of “do-it-yourself” activities: an integration of science with 
other subjects. D. C. Heath & Co.; $2.28 $244 


Professional Books 


EXPLORING THE HAND ARTS 

By Corrine Murphy 

This inexpensive booklet discusses many arts and crafts projects —de- 
sign, paper prints, book-binding, wood, metal, glass, leather, clay, and 
needlework. Descriptions of basic materials, tools and equipment needs, 
and pupil-activity ideas are presented. Vational Headquar- 
ters of the Girl Scouts of America, 155 bE. 44th St. New York 17; $65 


FINGER PLAY, SONGS FOR LITTLE FINGERS 

By Mary Miller and Paula Zajan 

Two kindergarten teachers have taken the time to put in printed form 
this collection of twentyfour songs with accompanying finger and arm 
gestures which interpret the words of the song. These finger and arm 
plays are presented through sketches of each movement, interpreting 
each line of the song. G. Schirmer Co.; $1.25 


SPEAKING SPANISH, AN INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 

By Ruth R. Ginsburg and Robert J. Nassi 

This text, designed for junior-high students, is suitable 
for teacher use at the elementary level. From it the 
teacher can plan simple, instructive lessons. A summary 


of simple grammar, a vocabulary, and a list of given 


names appear in the appendix. Allyn & Bacon; $248 


THE PROBLEMS APPROACH TO THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Edited by George N. Fersh 

This book is Number Nine in the “Curriculum Series” of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The theory and philosophy of the problems approach ix pre- 
sented and pertinent issues, such as selection of values to be achieved, subject 
matter, and so on, are discussed. Three sections deveted to the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college level give outstanding programs developed in school centers 
across the country. These will provide many ideas for local use. 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St.. Washington, DC.; $2.00 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful _ ie 


Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “These Are Our Kids" over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV, 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 
Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
our kips-—15 min. panel-type show Tuc 
days, 7:15 P.M. bach week a different school 
took over with such shows as: | t grade, read 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; Sth grade , social studies, 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 


know who was more thrilled-—the kids before 


WRIGLEYS nT 
HEWINY 


the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their T'V sets. For every child had a part in it, 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
caretully planned. Fitth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, ‘show certainly park the 
children in their work,” And here's one of his 
programs, 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental KR. R. Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public, 


A definite purpose in mind, ude lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boat \ table was installed in room 
where Mac ad in wed road were built and 
trails tor overland coach, pony expres etc, 


Day of TV show near, ‘teacher’ was asked 
to choose the six for the panel, Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was ce ligiite d and exc ited, 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley's Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax, Try it. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING) 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. | tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; anc np sly big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Ls f emall checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facta. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 69-N, Chicago 26, Ii. 


High School Course 


at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


re pre es ope 


SPECIAL 


for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write tor Choir Catalog C-41 
Junior Choly Catalog 1-41 . 


COLLEGIATE” CAP. cows 60. 
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Sea's 


ATTENTION: TIME TEACHERS 


Spare your budget- 
Spark your teaching.... 


Here's a 
brand-new — 
and inexpensive — 

teaching aid that will 

make this January the most 

effective time-teaching month 

you've ever had. The Instructor 

Time-Teacher is a complete time-telling 

package — the ideal aid for teaching time- 

telling. There are no clocks to wind or wear 

out — no clocks that can be broken. But you will 
have 36 small clockfaces for your pupils. And one 


large master clockface for yourself. 


Classroom tested and proved, the Time-Teacher provides 
specific, practical help for it employs pupil participa- 
tion in all time-telling exercises. Actually, it's fun to learn 


with the Time-Teacher. 


The small clockfaces are printed four to a sheet with cut-out 
lines indicated. The plastic hands and brass fasteners 

are separately packaged. You simply cut the small 

1 faces apart and attach the hands. Both the 

| teacher's clockface and the small 
clocks have red hour hands and 
blue minute hands so that 
directions may be given 


at first by color. 


A 
12 
12 
0 2 
i Z 3) (» / 
When attached, 
the hands turn easily ‘ 


yet are firmly secured to | 
the sturdy poster board. The | 


numerals on the large clock are 


big enough to be clearly seen from 

every part of the classroom. The pupils’ 

clockfaces, although smaller, are large enough for you 

to check their accuracy at a glance. Easily stored, the set 


is packaged in a durable manila envelope. 


Each Set $2.50 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


sets of The Instructor Total 
Time-Teacher @ $2.50 per set. 
Enclosed is $ 


Please send 


payment in full Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Name 
St rR D 
Post Office & Zone seoeevces State 


In 186 


| 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


is Nefretete ( Néf-ré-té’té) , 
wife of Akhnaton, Pharaoh 
of Egypt, who lived during the 
Bighteenth Dynasty, 1375-1358 p.c 

Three thousand years later she 
lives on in this superb portrait bust. 
She still lives because of the mas- 
terly work of the unknown sculptor 

“Nefretete” is thought by many 
to be the finest piece of portrait 
sculpture left us by the ancient 
world; certainly she is the most 
realistic 

Her exquisitely chiseled head on 
a lone slender neck is aristocratic 
in carriage yet full of simple unaf- 
fected grace. There is an appealing 
tenderness about her appearance 

The soft lips are red, the skin a 
warm sun tan, and the eyes appear 
wide-open and large because the 
edges of the eyes are stained. Such 
was the custom in ancient Egypt 
Ladies then had as many beauty 
aids as modern Americans 

Wearing the tall blue crown de- 
signed especially for her, decorated 
with the golden snake, symbol of 
royalty, this painted limestone head 
is twenty-three inches hich 

The charming naturalistic color- 
ing which makes the head lifelike 
is one reason for the popularity ol 
Tal-el-Amarna Art 

Because the sculptor was permit- 
ted to portray the beautiful queen 
as she really looked, his work is un- 
derstood and appreciated today 

It seems modern and quite un- 
Egyptian for it does not follow the 
more rigid Egyptian formulas 

How delicately the sensitive 
mouth, the straight nose, and al- 
mond eves were cut from the fine 
limestone which abounds in Egypt 
How naturally the head rises from 
the shoulders 

It is a pity that we cannot see it 
from every angle as sculpture in 
the round should be viewed 

Freestanding carving or model- 
ing, not attached to any back- 
ground, is called full round because 
it can be turned around or the ob 
server can walk around it. It is 
designed to appear beautiful from 
every angle 


Many statues were made in 
Egypt for religious or mortuary rea- 
sons. But it is believed that this 
bust was carved purely for artistic 
reasons as a portrait, because it Is 
cut off at the shoulders 

\ bust is a piece of sculpture 
which shows the upper part of a 
person. Sometimes it is just the 
head and neck, but other times in- 
cludes shoulders and chest 

Here the shoulders and throat 
are adorned by an_ elaborately 
collarlike necklace 
sometimes called a neckiet. Gem 
cutters and goldsmiths made such 


handsome, 


ornaments of gold and the abun- 
dant semiprecious stones such as 
amethysts, garnets carnelians, lapis 
lazuli and turquoise 

“Queen Nefretete” is in a muse- 
um in Berlin The head was un- 
earthed in 1912 by a German ex- 
pedition digging in Middle Egypt 

In Egyptian hieroglyphics nefre 
means beautiful. Nefretete, the su 
perlative form of nefre, therefore 
means “the most beautiful.” 


THE SCULPTOR 


H' Was a slave but a very great 
artist. His name is unknown, 

for among the thousands of names 
of kings, priests, and war chiefs of 
Egypt, not even one artist’s name 
was recorded 

He had a studio at Tal-el- 
Amarna which probably was also 
his home. Egyptologists speak of 
the ruins of the “House of the 
Sculptor” at Amarna That is 
where the head of Queen Nefretete 
was found along with many plas- 
ter masks of the living and dead. 

These masks indicate that the 
se ulptor was one who endeavored 
to imitate nature. Such was the 
taste of Akhnaton, the king In- 
scriptions tell us that the king him- 
self directed the sculptor in this 
new style of realism. Some creative 
instinct guided the hand of the 
sculptor. From a piece of limestone, 
he struck the spark of life. 
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Instructional Materials for You 
PERTINENT A-V ADVICE TO Tl ACHERS 
IRENE F. CYPHER 
Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 
agrees that today's teacher and her pupils need the best in 
materials and equipment. But often the teacher. particularly 
the one just starting on her professional career, wonders how she can A i 
learn about equipment and materials. what to use to the advantage, 
and where to turn for help. 
experiences of accounts of methods and materials 
that have worked” —are among her best resources, Thus, this supplement 
planned as a — of reports from teachers pupil audio-visnal 
specialists, and other educational workers. 
It is devoted to the theme that the valie of instructional materials — 
should be made known to the teacher st he” as well as to the teacher — 


- 


FLASH! 


these is exciting! 
Phe children are eager, ach- 
ere have more of a pioneer feel 
ing, the schools are buying new 
equipment, and manufacturers 
are eager to produce classroom- 
tested materials is a won 
derful trend. They are not sell 
ing you an idea instead they 
are producing im response to 
what you want. Here are some of 
the latest additions to the school 
market! 

We frankly admit to being an 
ardent supporter of opaque pro- 


accommodate materials of many 
sizes, including three-dimensional 
objects, (Charles Beseler 219 
S. 18th Kast Orange, N.J.: 
) 

It has always seemed to ux that 
a teacher should be free to walk 


tion, Ine., 1345 West Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14; 300 model, 
$99.50; 500 medel, $119.50.) In- 
cidentally, the arrangement of the 
new SVE catalogue into primary, 
intermediate, and  junior-senior 
high sections makes it very usable 
and helpful. 

The Revere 888 has always ap- 
pealed to us a a fine automatic 
$5 mm. slide projector. Now, the 
addition of the B-179-4 Synchro- 
nizer makes it possible to com- 
bine any tape recorder with this 
slide projector so as to achieve 


and «till have them available for 
easy viewing, you will be delight- 
ed with the new Westphal Handi- 
viewer. It is a small portable ta- 
ble cabinet, with built-in viewing 
panel and an album which holds 
your «slides well protected 


NEW EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


projects on a wall or sereen. 
Victor Animatograph  Corp., 
Davenport, lowa; $197.50.) 

If your projection needs call 
for equipment versatility, then 
the new Duolite 16 mm. projector 
warrants your attention. With 
this machine you can project 
films in classroom or auditorium 
on a standard viewing sereen;: 
by the flip of a switch you can 
also show films on a screen built 
into the projector. (Technical 
Service. Ine.. 30865 Five Mile 
Rd... Livonia, Mieh.: $498.00.) 


machine. The sound volume is 
true and clear, and extra speaker 
units are available for large audi- 
torium use. AV directors will 
appreciate the 
which records the hours of opera- 
tion. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 


eervice meter 


work, stories, and social studies. 
It is the pauses in the records, 
providing time for filmstrip dis- 
cussion and questioning, that are 
the strength of this new material. 
Furthermore, you can start both 
record and filmstrip again with- 
out having trouble achieving syn- 
chronization. (Dukane Corp., 
St. Charles, IL: each color series, 
$35: black and white, $30.) 
Book, record, and filmestrip 
have joined forces to give us a 
well rounded viewpoint on high 
lights of our American history in 
The Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
Filmstrip and record are adapted 
from and related to the story told 
in the book. The use of one me- 
dium should lead to enjoyment 


y jectors. The new Beseler Vu-Lyte perfect synchronization. ( Revere We like the new Bell and © of the other. This material can 
ie one of the most compact Camera 320 East St, Howell Filmosound Specialist 16 be relied upon to stimulate pupil 
x unite yet offered, Lt can be used ~~ Chicago 16; $34.50.) mm. projector, which projects a interest and hold attention in 
‘ in a partially lighted room, and If you have ever wanted to very brilliant pieture and gives grades five through eight. (En- 
Mt: weighs only thirty pounds. It will catalogue and store 2” x 2” slides promise of being a strong, sturdy richment Teaching Materials, 246 


Fifth Ave.. New York 1: books, 
$1.50 each; filmstrips, $6.50 each; 
records, $2.95 per 78 rpm album; 
$3.95 per 33'4 rpm album: other 
subjects also available. | 

Those who use phonographs 
and transcription players will 


about the classroom and be able mounts, (Westphal Previewer MeCormick Chicago 45;  weleome the new Califone Head- 
ts to talk from a good vantage point System, PLO. Box 1262, Coral $479.95.) phones, Model HP-1002. They fit 
without being “rooted” to one Gables, Florida: basic price for Healthy, lively discussions are under the chin (instead of muss- 
ie oy spot. The new SEE Remote Con- the viewer, $99.95; each album, what we want for our pupils, not ing up your hair-do), are very 
: trol School Master 300 and 500) $17.75; special group prices.) mere passive viewing of pictures. light, provide exeellent tone fidel- 
ee filmetrip-slide projectors make The science teacher or labora- This is basically what is behind — ity response, and add greatly to 
Re this promnilele \ teacher can or- tory technician who is faced with production of the DukKane film- the possibilities for multiple lis- 
Re ganize good  viewing-disctission the problem of showing one slide strips called Student Participa- tening projects. (Califone Corp., 


lessons and maintain an easy, 
normal atmosphere, while talk- 


specimen to a whole class will 
weleome the Victor Vagnascope 


tion Films. Each series contains 
6 filmetrips and a record, Subjects 


1041 N. Syeamore Holly- 
wood 38, Calif.: $9.95 each.} 


ing. (Society for Visual Edueca- F200, A lightweight machine, it at present include early number IRENE F. CYPHER 


teaching problems are Coronet Problems 


Each Coronet film for the clementary 
grades represents an intensive study of 
modern teaching problems and methods. 
Before a page of script is written or 

a frame of film is exposed, Coronet’s 
staff, cooperating with outstanding 
educators, conducts exhaustive 

research; scripts are correlated with 
current classroom curricula and 
prevailing text materials, The finished 
films are the most useful and highly 
specialized teaching materials available to 
elementary schools. This concern for 
actual classroom problems ts an 
important reason why Coronet produces 
the finest in educational films! 


There are more than 350 Coronet l6mm 
sound motion pictures now available 
for use in the elementary grades—and 
additional new subjects will be released 
each month. All are easily available 

in color or black and white. For full 


information concerning these outstanding 
films and the sources from which they 
may be obtained, please write to: 


From the Coronet film PRIMARY SAFETY 


Coronet Films + Dept. 1-156 + Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NEW TEACHERS 


SHOULD BE VERY 


CONSCIOUS 


DONALD ELY 


Director, AV Education, 
State | niversity Teachers College, 


New Paltz, New York 


AVE you answered the audio- 
visual checklist? Does your 
response indicate that you are 
prepared to use audio-visual ma- 
terials in your teaching?  Al- 
though you may have answered 
“yes” to several of the questions, 
can you honestiy declare that you 
do conscientiously practice these 
procedures? 
How does your score balance? 
If most of your checks are in the 


Neil Croom 


“ves” column you have much of 
the knowledge required to do a 
good job of using audio-visual 
instructional materials. 

Were most of your checks in 
the “no” category? Don't be dis- 
couraged, There is much you can 
do to change these noes to yeses, 

Find What's Available 


When beginning your teaching, 
you want to know what texthooks« 


AUDIO-VISUAL CHECKLIST 
EQUIPMENT 


Do you know— 


2 
4 
5 


Do 


Do 


Do 
I. 


. who is responsible for AV equipment in your school? 
. what audio-visual equipment is owned by the school? 


where this equipment is located? 


. how to secure it for use in your classroom? 
. how to operate it? 


MATERIALS 


you know— 


. what audio-visual materials are owned by your schools? 
. what the procedure is for borrowing them? 
. how to find what materials are available from sources 


other than your school? 


. how to order materials from rental libraries? 
. how to request that certain audio-visual materials be 


purchased for the school's permanent collection? 


. that there are many AV materials which are not filmed 


such as exhibits, trips, felt boards, bulletin boards? 


USE 
ou know— 
thet audio-visual materials must be correlated with the 
curriculum for the most effective use? 


. that you must prepare yourself for the use of an AV 


material by becoming well acquainted with it? 


. that the class must have some preparation before see- 


ing and or hearing an audio-visual material? 


. that materials should be used under the proper physi- 


cal conditions (so all can see and hear, proper ventila- 
tion, and so on)? 


. that the use of AV materials should be related to the 


current unit of work by follow-up activities? 


. that you should keep a simple evaluation of all the ma- 


terials you use for future reference? 


RESULTS 
ou know research shows— 
that AV materials, properly used, will help you teach 
more in less time? 


. that pupils having had the advantage of AV materials 


will remember more information for a longer time than 
those who have not? 


. that pupils will show more interest in things that they 


can see, hear, touch, and make? 


yes 


and other materials are avail- 


able to you. While checking these 
resources you will think about 
your own file of flat pictures and 
perhaps you will discover cer- 
tain community resources which 
would be helpful. Do not neglect 
to find out about the audio-visual 
instructional materials (by that 
we mean chalk board, bulletin 
board, felt board, exhibits and 
displays, maps and globes, charts, 
field-trip information, filmetrips, 
lantern slides, 2” x 2” slides, mo- 
tion pictures, television, radio, re- 
cordings, and all sensory materi- 
als) which your school owns or 
which can be obtained through 
rental or loan sources. To obtain 
this information you will go to 
the principal, the librarian, the 
school audio-visual coordinator, 
or to whoever is in charge of such 
material, 

When you find the person in 
charge and ask the questions on 
the checklist about which you are 
in doubt, here is what probably 
will occur. The audio-visual co- 
ordinator will give you a list of 
all the materials owned by the 
school or school system. He will 
tell you where they are located in 
the building and how to obtain 
them. 


Learn Other Seurces 


For materiale in a central li- 
brary or in a rental library you 
would have to submit a request 
far in advance to assure that you 
have the material when you need 
it. These aids will be in a list or 
catalogue which has been pre- 
pared by the library. 

You may want a film not listed 
in these library catalogues. What 
then? An index which will lead 
you to the greatest number of 
motion pictures in any subject. 
matter area is the Educational 
Film Guide (H.W. Wilson Co.) 
which the coordinator would 
probably show to you. The Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films (¥du- 
catores Progress Service) lists over 
three thousand films available 
free of rental charge. The Film- 
strip Guide (H. W. Wilson Co.) 
is an index to nearly every educa- 
tional filmetrip that has ever been 
produced, You should become 
familiar with these references 
and with the catalogues so that. 
at any time in the future, you 


can easily find films, records, 
filmstrips, flat pictures, and so on, 
that are especially appropriate 


for your immediate needs. 

As a “rule of thumb” you will 
find that schools frequently rent 
motion pictures from a film rent- 
al library or, especially in larger 
systems, borrow them from a cen- 
tral film library which serves all 
the schools, On the other hand 
most schools purchase filmestrips 
and build up a library of the 
most frequently used tithes. These 
are available at any time within 
the school, Schools also purchase 
records, sets of pictures, maps and 
globes, and other audio-visual in- 
structional materiale which are 
relatively inexpensive, Some 
schools may also have pictures 
and charts obtained free of 
charge from companies and in- 
dustrial organizations. 


tse Material Correctly 


Once you have the audio-visual 
material, how are you going to 
use it? Let's suppose you have 
selected a filmstrip. Does the 
school have a filmstrip projector? 
Where is it? How do you get it? 
The audio-visual coordinator will 
give you this information. The 
procedure usually is a simple re- 
quest to the coordinator, who will 
have someone deliver the equip- 
ment to your room, or you may 
have to pick it up yourself (or 
send two of your pupil) when 
you need it, 

Who will show your filmetrip? 
Probabty you will. The coordi- 
nator may give you a laboratory 
session in the operation of the 
equipment your school owns, Per- 
haps another teacher could give 
you a lesson. In some schools the 
older pupil have a projection 
club and handle the operation for 
you. Don't let the use of audio- 
visual materials in your classroom 
be hindered by your not knowing 
how to operate a simple mechan- 
ical device. Hf you can thread a 
sewing machine or drive a car 
you can operate this equipment 

, But, a word of warning, learn in 
advance, not while twenty-live or 
thirty children are waiting. 

You have followed the proper 
procedure and you have the film- 
strip you need at the time it will 
brent apply to your current unit 


of study. You (See next page) 
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AV CONSCIOUS Continued from preceding page) 


have the equipment in your room 
and you know how to operate it. 
Do you show the filmstrip now? 
Only if you have previewed it. 
How can you know what you 
want your children to get out of 
this filmstrip unless you've seen 
it first? Very often a teacher's 


guide ix available to assist your 
thinking. 

Once you have seen the film- 
strip you decide what it is that 
your class can learn from it. You 
prepare introductory questions 
or statements and have enough 
discussion about what they ex- 


pect to see, what to look for, or 
what to find so that by the time 
the lights are out and the projec- 
tor is on, your class is in the 
mood of anticipated learning. 

Is the job done when the film- 
strip is over? Certainly not. No 
audio-visual instructional materi- 
al is made to do the job by itself. 
Here is your opportunity to fol- 
low up with questions, a discus- 


sion, a field trip, a demonstra- 
tion, a reshowing, some creative 
art work, or any type of activity 
which will lend real value to your 
present plan of study. You have 
gqne through all these steps to 
aryive at this point. Now make 
th} most of it! 


Required 


And Then Evaluate 

‘i e After it’s all over make a sim- 
ple evaluation for future refer- 
ime reading. ee ence. Long involved forms are 
a not necessary. A simple evalua- 
- i ig ‘ ike is. 

for the tion might look like thi 


selection of 
visual 
materials 


EVALUATION SHEET 


Check one item. 


bor ual | ducution | 


|. This material was good. 
| can use it again. | 


<3 


2. This material was fair. | 
can use it until something 
better is produced. 


3. This material was poor. 
| will not use it again. 


4 Other pertinent facts may follow 
2 Ree to suit your purposes: a_ brief 


synopsis, length, color or black 


4 


oF and white, rental sources, used in 
connection with a certain unit, 
and so on. 

Bi: ' The filmstrip was used here as 
aM 'b. an example, but the same proce- 
4 ' dures can be followed for the use 
* of any audio-visual instructional 
material. 

. After you have used audio- 


visual materials for a little while, 
go back to the checklist and un- 
der “Results” you will be able to 
check “Yes” for each item. Good 
teachers are proving daily the 
validity of the research. 


New SVE Educational Catalog 


The new SVE Educational Catalog is far more than 
a listing of available visual materials. It is an 
authoritative and functiona! reference work, describ- 


3 grade-level groupings 
Primary + Intermediate + Junior-Senior High 


Fe. ing and offering suggested utilization of filmstrips Listin ’ ; biect Whether cach item in your 
a and slidesets in every subject area. Illustrated with stings Dy major subject areas checklist is marked “yes” now or 


typical frames from filmstrips, this invaluable pub- —with secondary classifications within each subject section 
lication also includes descriptions of SVE visual 
equipment and accessories. You will want your own 
personal copy of this comprehensive guide; send for 


it today. It’s free! 


at a future time, you never will 
absorb all there is to know about 
the vast resources of audio-visual 
instructional materials. TTech- 
niques for using these materials 
are numerous. The only limit is 
your own imagination and inge- 
nuity, 

You should constantly be aware 
of the new materials being pro- 
duced for your grade level. You 
should keep up-to-date by read- 
ing articles in professional jour- 
nals and exchanging information 
with fellow teachers about new 
and varied uses of instructional 
materials. 

A good teacher is alert to the 
new materials and procedures, for 
it is through the careful use of 
these resources that we can teach 


Language Arts + Social Studies + Science-Nature Study 
Mathematics + Health and Safety + Physical Education 
Vocati Guid + Art + Holidays 


A SUBSIDIARY 
OF GENERAL 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 1 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

GENTLEMEN: Please send your 56-page Educational Catalog without 
charge or obligation, and 

C) include copies of the SVE "On Approval” Request Sheet. 


a Name of my authorized SVE dealer. 


FREE! 10-day “On Approval” service 


To help you to determine the applicability of specific 
fiimetrips to your curriculum, SVE offers a heiptul 
“On Approval” service, permitting you to preview 
as many fiimetrips as you desire in your own 
school, at your convenience. Send for tree copies 
of the "On Approval” Request Sheet, listing ali SVE 
fiimetrip sete. Just check the titles you want to 
inspect, and forward sheet to your SVE dealer. You 
may “On Approval” tiimetrips as long as ten 
days, if you desire. There is no charge or obligation 


Name 
School 
Address 


x tor thia service. ! City lone a more pupils, more information, in 
less time, and at the same time 
4 | maintain a high level of interest. 


x, 
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MUSIC COMES TO LIFE 


RECORDS. 
wit FEL avo 
PICTURES 


ND next week, boys and girls, 

we shall hear a composition 
by Saint-Saens, called Carnival 
of Animals, Until then, let me 
remind you to Make Friends with 
Music.” 

As the theme music ended the 
fifteen-minute broadcast over 
WIHS-FM. Dade County School 
Broadcasting System, I” looked 
around my class of thirty-seven 
fourth-graders and wondered just 
what their reactions were. 
Tommy, good as gold, sat quiet- 
ly smiling. Franklin, red-haired 
and freckled-faced, grinned en- 
gagingly at his buddy across the 
room. Lynette, dramatic and 
dainty, seemed still lost in what- 
ever fantasy the music had con- 
jured up in her mind. Ronny, my 
sound-effeets boy, hummed along 
with the melody and snapped his 
fingers. Many eyes were directed 
to the windows. 

Had they enjoyed this weekly 
lesson? Would any of the themes 
played today remain their 
memory’ Was | right in trying 
to pul across “vood music” this 
way. or was there some better 
way | had not hit upon yet? 

Since | had very little musical 
background, my one college 
course in teaching music had 
hardly prepared me for conduct- 
ing a full music program. During 
my first four years of teaching | 
had been in systems where there 
was a special music teacher, 

But in Dade County the policy 
is to use these special teachers a» 
consultants, who plan with the 
classroom teachers for a varied 
and correlated program. I felt 
far from adequate in handling 
this situation and was looking 
about for any obvious help in en- 
riching my own background, as 
well as in making my clas«work 
more interesting to the children. 

We have a lot of material in 
our school music books, records. 
rhythm instruments, and auto- 
harps and | used them all. Then 
one day | had noticed the list 
of transcribed musical programs 
which are broadcast over our 
school radio svstem, and so began 
the weekly listening sessions. The 
children had been listening po- 
litely, and quite attentively, but 
I felt that these lessons lacked the 
“spark” that productive teaching 
must have. 


MARION NEIL 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Auburndale School, 
Dade County, Florida 


The day that Miss D’Athay an- 
nounced that Carnival of Animals 
would be featured on next week's 
program, the germ of an idea 
sprang to mind. | knew that this 
record was in the school files. 
Why not play it ahead of time so 
that the class would recognize it 
next week? The reeord proved 
to be the one with Ogden Nash's 
verses, narrated by Noel Coward. 
This would call for some repeat- 
ed listening, so that Mr. Coward's 
diction and Mr. Nash's humor 
might not go unappreciated, 

The development of the nine- 
year-old’s sense of humor is fun 
to watch. Ogden Nash's plays on 
words and his alliteration de- 
lighted the children. 


Related Activities 

| asked our art consultant to 
help me get the class started on 
free drawings of the various ani- 
mals Saint-Saens had described. 
Somehow it seemed entirely ap- 
propriate to play the music for 
them as they tried to incorporate 
rhythm and color with manila 
paper and crayons. 

One interest led to another. I 
found it worth while to get from 
the library a variety of cireus and 
animal books to satixfy the curi- 
osity about many details of circus 
life A ten-minute film in color 
about the unloading of the circus 
train, the animals, and the train- 
ers provided an experience that 
led to still more interest. 

So many imaginative and color- 
ful pictures had been drawn that 
it seemed inevitable that they 
should be displayed. Inexpen- 
sive red-and-white striped corru- 
gated paper, such cs» display art- 
ists use, formed an ideal circus 
canopy. We matted the pietures 
on red construction paper, folded 
up to simulate frames. 


taderstanding and Enjoyment 

By the time Wake Friends with 
Vusic again came to us, only one 
week had elapsed. but what a 
busy one it had been! This time. 
the children sat expectantly, fa- 
miliar with each part of the ree- 


ord, Memory allowed them to as- 
sociate all kinds of pictures with 
the strains of the music, and 
amusement was shared around 
the room as various themes were 
recognized, That day | had no 
doubt about their enjoyment of 
the music and its memory value. 


tse Correlation 

As has happened many times 
before, it was the teacher who 
was taught. As much as the term 
correlation had been drummed 
into my head, as often as | had 
heard it used in lectures and dis- 
cussions and professional meet- 
ings, | had let an opportunity slip 
past me for too long a time. A 
communications program is only 
as good as the teacher's use of it 
allows it to be. Just as a science 
lesson needs planning and expla- 
nation, and a movie needs pre- 
viewing and discussion, so this 
music broadcast needs preplan- 
ning and a follow-up. 

Although the subject matter of 
Saint-Saens music was an imme- 
diate and apparent motivation in 
itself, children being children and 
the lure of the circus being unde- 
niable, | was able to use this same 
plan of introduction again. 

Ferde Grofe's Grand Canyon 
Suite led to stories of the old 
west and the use of that wonder- 
ful magazine, Arizona Highways, 
with unlimited possibilities in lit- 
erature, art, and social studies. 
The “William Tell Overture.” 
which proved to be the theme 
music for the Lone Ranger, led to 
the legend of William Tell, sto- 
ries of Switzerland, and the op- 
portunity to show snapshots | had 
taken in Switzerland. 

Every week brought some new 
adventure in music and some new 
shared experience for us all. A 
little thoughtful planning and en- 
thusiasm brought new life to my 
teaching of music, and the inter- 
working of school radio broad- 
casts and use of records is now 
an integral part of my teaching. 


Epironial Nove Make Friends with 


* a ere if transcribed musk 
programs for broadcast, by Miss Jean 
d’'Athay from the Toledo Museum of 
Music and Art. The Ogden Nash album 
f Saint-Saens’ Carnival of tnimala 


with Andre Kostelanetz and his orches- 
tra is a Columbia album (LP, HiFi, 


Animals” 


ML4355) The film “Cirew 
(10 mit color) whe produced by 
Academy Films, 1448 W. Glet St., Los 


Angeles 44, Calif. 


™s 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


AND FELT CUT-OUTS 
result in more effective 
teaching—every school day! 


Teaches vumber 


ree idition and fractions, 


READING | Letter recognition, 


tentence construction, vocabulary 


dey clopment 


Presents differ. 
ences between verbs, prepositions, 


superlatives and « omparatives 


STORY TELLING Permits unusual 


an i 1 group participation 


child's creative imagination and self. 


eapere meen 


COLOR 
RECOGNITION Swift, proven 


method for color perception 


Stimulateschildren 


to sie in group cline 


MUSCULAR 
COORDINATION Movement and 


aligument of fun-to-handle felt 


materials 


SPECIAL 
EDUCATION Fills the needs of 


both retarded and exceptional children, 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


No. 102--INSTRUCTO PRIMARY UNIT 
PRIMARY GRADE 


Set No Description 
7 lg. 24"”36" Flannel Board $4.95 
10 Primary Cut-Outs 1.90 
19 Felt Tree 50 
30 Alphabet Assortment 1.90 
40 Manuscript Letters 85 
50 Number Assortment 60 
$10.70 


SPECIAL UNIT PRICE. .... only $9.95 


No. 200-—INSTRUCTO INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


INTERMEDIATE and SECONDARY GRADES 
Set No Descriptor Regviar Piae 
7 lg 24236" Flannel Bourd $4.95 
210 Map of United Sitotes 2.45 
220 Fractional Parts (Circles) 1.00 
2722 Fractional Parts (Squares) 95 
224 Numerals and Fractions 1.10 
$1045 


SPECIAL UNIT PRICE..... only $9.95 


... MANY MORE SETS TO CHOOSE FROM! 


SEND FOR FREE 20-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Order From Your Scho! Suppy Desir Or 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
5449 HUNTER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 31, PENNA 
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| ave you ever thought of sending a tape- 

re corde d program loa echool ima foreign 
country’ The recording of such a tape is a 
fascitiating project for American children, 
and the listening, in a foreign classroom, will 
lead in a small way toward a better under- 
standing of our American way of life 


Tapes te Seotland 


I'm sure we all understand the need for 
more understanding among nations, but let 
me quote a conversation with a lovely young 
Scottish woman who was an exchange teacher 
m one of our Ne wark schools 

We presented Ellen to our seventy schools 
in an interview over WBGO, our Board of 
Education radio station, We introduced her 
to parents and the general public by means of 
our television program, Report to Parents, on 
WATY, Channel 15.) And then we asked het 
if her school back in Dundee, Scotland, would 
be interested in a tape -recorded “letter” from 
the schools of Newark, New Jereey 

In her beautiful Seottish burr, Ellen said 
they would be most interested, and further 
more she knew exactly what she would like 
on that tape She wanted to send back to her 
students in Seotland a recording of the open 
ing exercises of our assembly programs 

We wondered why the opening exercises 
appe aled to her so strongly 

“They've very beautiful” seid Ellen. “The 
orchestra plays while everyone marches in 
and takes hie place Then the president of 
the student council calls everybody to atten- 
tion, and every student stands The Color 
Guard marches slowly up the aisle with the 
flag flying above and the pianist playing walt 
ly in the background. And then, with the flag 
on the stage, a thousand young voices salute 
it, Next we sing “America.” After that we sit 
down, and our principal reads from the Old 
Testament, and then we bow our heads and 
say the Lord's Prayer. And by this time I al- 
wave have a tear in my eye.” 

We were a hit moved ourselves at Ellen's 
appreciation of this weekly ceremony, but 
why was she so certain her Seottish student« 
would enjoy hearing it? 

“They will be very interested, and very 
surprised when they hear it, beeause they 
would never in all the world picture Ameri- 


can girls and boys in connection with dignity, 
or patriotiom, or prayer.” 

We were almost afraid to ask how they did 
picture American boys and girls. 

“They pieture them as having lots of mon- 
ey, plenty of clothes, and all kinds of good 
times. They picture them cither speeding 
around in expensive cars, yelling their heads 
off at football games, or jitterbugging. And 
always, of course, chewing gum.” 

Ellen is back in Seotland now, and so is the 
tape recording, and we hear that the lads and 
lasses of Dundee have a somewhat more real- 
isthe preture of school life in these United 
States, 


Tapes te Italy 


Additional evidence of the interest in 
American recordings reached us recently in a 
letter postmarked Milano, Halia, and it reads 
in part, “the tape recorder is the best thing I 
brought back with me from America.” 

The letter came from Dr. Renzo Pivetti, 
who had returned to his native Milan follow- 
ing a year in our schools, During that year 
he had become acquainted with a new series 
of radio programs, Ecco [Ttalia. 

Keco Ultalia, translated “Here Ils Italy.” is 
a series of fourteen programs on the culture 
and the language of Italy. It was designed 
with two purposes in mind: to encourage 
seventh. and eighth-graders to study a for- 
eign language; and to furnish beginning 
Italian students with some cultural back- 
ground, The programs are partly in English 
and partly in Italian, and the format ‘s dra- 
matic. The principal character is an Ameri- 
can girl, Silvana, who journeys to Italy to 
visit relatives. Silvana has many exciting 
and amusing adventures while she is becom- 
me ac quainted with the history, the music, 
the art, the cooking, the industry, the lan- 
vuage—the beauty that is Italy. Silvana tries 
always to speak Italian, even though she 
sometimes makes mistakes. 

After hearing a few of these broadcasts. 
Dr. Pivetti went out and spent a good part of 
his limited dollars to pure hase a tape record. 
er so he could take Ecco back to Italy. 

Some months later we were delighted to re- 
ceive from Milan a letter advising us that 
“the success of WBGO is now world-wide! . . . 
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MARGARET MANLEY 


Teacher Assigned to Radio-Television, 
Department of Radio-Television, 
Board of Education, 

Newark, New Jersey 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


ARE 


GOOD-WILL 
AMBASSADORS 


The tapes which | brought with me to Italy 
have been played again and again in schools 
and families with terrific success. . should 
extremely appreciate the possibility of offer- 
ing to my anxious public more of the adven- 
tures of Silvana which they have been listen- 
ing to in thrilled eestasy.” 

And so, fourteen quarter-hour tape record- 
ings of Ecco Ultalia are now in Italy, where 
we hear an “anxious public” is still listening 
to the adventures of an American girl visiting 
their homeland. 


Tapes te England 


A letter from Liverpool, cool, restrained, 
and quite, quite British, recently came from 
Miss Cecile Pilkington, who spent last year 
as an exchange teacher in Newark. 

Toward the end of the school year Cecile 
asked us to record the graduation exercises 
for her so she could take this souvenir back 
to her Liverpool school. She also took some 
slides of the American students in their grad- 
uation finery. When she exposed her fifteen- 
year-old English students to both the slides 
and the recording she sent us their reactions. 
We were pleased to learn that the favorable 
ones overruled the unfavorable ones. And we 
are glad that through our good friend Cecile, 
her slides, and her tape recording, some Eng- 
lish students now have a pretty realistic pie- 
ture of life in an American city school. 

From the reactions we have had from Scot- 
land, Italy, and England, it seems to me that 
a similar project could be carried out by any 
school with a tape recorder, Program possi- 
bilities are innumerable, but probably the 
simpler the better, Opening exercises seem 
to be sure-fire, and music transcends all lan- 
guage barriers. Choral speaking, a simple 
dramatization, American square-dance music 
with a caller 

As far as placing the tape abroad, exchange 
teachers are ideal intermediaries. But if there 
are none in your area, perhaps a contact 
could be made through a student's pen pal. 
Or a recording might be included in a Junior 
Red Cross box. 

Whatever you send, let it be your best. In 
this way we can be sure that the reactions 
abroad will be “surprised” and “impressed,” 
and even perhaps “thrilled ecstasy.” 
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Thousands of Classroom Teachers Are Now Using 


ese © Ti toned 
ae 


moro” 


FULL-COLOR, 46 PAGE TABLOID 


A “BLUE-BOOK” OF AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 
ie INFORMATION FOR EVERY AMERICAN TEACHER 


See and Use these New, Elementary 
16mm. Sound Motion Pictures for ‘56! 


@ Now ready, or about to be re- 
leased are many new EBF sound 
films of special interest to ele 
mentary teachers—in the areas 
of language arts, social studies 
and the sciences. Here are but a 
few, ready for you to preview 


New Sucksdorff Films: EBF of 
fers three new and provocative 
films from the sensitive camera 
of Sweden's great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released are: 
Tue Bear Ano THe Honter (/ reel, B/W, for primary and middle 
grades); Or THe Reinorer — Tne Wino From THe West 
(1% reels, B/W, middle and upper elementary grades); and Gray 
Guut Tue Hunter (/14 reels, B/W, upper elementary and jr. and 
senior high levels). Paut. Wrrty is the collaborator for the first two, 
especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes. Dr 
Kari LAnNc, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural His- 
tory, is the collaborator for “Gray Gull.""Don't fail to preview these 
rare combinations of surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story- 
telling and intriguing nature study 


Little Black Lamb tells « delightfully fresh story of Mary and her 
little lamb, a black one this time! Additional values for social studies 
and care of pets broaden the classroom usefulness of this charming 
new film. (/ reel, color or b/w—primary language arts.) 


New EBF Junior Films — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series 
are: Learninc Asout Exvecreic Current, (B/W), which explains 
with animation and simple demonstrations the characteristics, uses 
and dangers of electric current in the home and in the power plant 
Asour Your Nose (B/W and color), wherein a Doctor 
using both dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling 
and protective functions of the nose —employing animation and 
microphotography. The latter film is ideal for health and hygiene 
classes. Each runs 8 minutes. 


Latest EBF “2nd Editions”: Spipers, now completely refilmed and 


available in color as well as B/W. traces the life cycle of the nursery 


web spider and characteristics 


of the orb-web, funnel-web and 
trap-door species. WHEAT 
Farmer, (114 reels, B/W and 
color) describes in vivid docu 
mentary fashion the daily life 
and activities of a Kansas wheat 
farmer and his family An up-to 
date new addition to the ele- 
mentary social studies curricu- 
lum. Be sure to preview! 
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This Colorful, Authoritative 
Guide to Over 1000 Films 
and Filmstrips Produced by 


2 Brttannica 


@ CLIMAXING its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF re- 
cently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teachers 
ever attempted in the A-V field. ‘To date, the colortul new 40-page tabloid-size 
EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally delivered to virtu ‘ 
ally every public school teacher in the U.S more than one-half million 
teachers! 

Over one thousand film and filmstrip titles are described in the new catalog \ 
including 60 new sound films and 78 filmstrips released by EBF during 1955 M 
Most of these new productions are in color, enhanced by advanced production Ai 
techniques — such as animation, time lapse and mic rophotography. EBF crews } 
spanned the world to make these films, on location in the British Isles, Europe, i 
Africa, Alaska, the Middle East and throughout the U.S. “4 

EBFilms and Filmstrips, in subject area and age-level, cover the entire . 
field of education, blanketing every appropriate curriculum topic—many of x 
the newest releases are designed especially for the needs of elementary teachers! } 
If you haven't received your free copy of the new EBF Catalog, if you want ; 
to review these remarkable A-V resources now available to you... mail the 
coupon to EBF, today! 


A COPY OF THIS NEW AUDIO-VISUAL 
GUIDE IS RESERVED FOR YOU - FREE , 


Here are Just a Few of over 1000 Films and 
Filmstrips — the Finest Audio-Visual Library, Today! 


War Disney and EBF 


collaborate in Filmstrips 


MANY MORE NEW EBF 
FILMSTRIPS ESPECIALLY 
FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


@ Latest releases among many new 
EBFilmstrips produced for use in ele 
mentary classes are: 


Famous American Stories — These film. 
Strips condense six American classics into 
enjoyable picture stories for middle grades, 


@ The famous new EBF-Walt Disney film 
strips, led by the popular “Living Desert” 
secrics, continue as we announce two more 
to an ever-growing list for use ia elemen- 
tary classes 


The African Lion Series — a classic edu- 


cational presentation in glowing color of language arts and literature: The Gold 
not only the Lion but also virtually every Bug (Poe); Tom Sawyer White-washes the 
type of animal and terrain found in Africa Fence (Twain); Evangeline (Longfellow); 


The Man Without a Country (Hale): The 
Great Stone Face (Hawthorne and The 
Luch of Roaring Camp (arte) 


Classroom Art for Middle Grades — Rea! 
children in a real classroom, superbly 
photographed in color while actually at 
work on supervised art projects! The 
techniques — from paints, stencils, crayons hap 
puppets, paper and sculpture — 
are educationally authentic and sound. 

The series of six average 52 frames each, 


Ideal for middle grades and high school 
ge ography and science classes. (A series of 
six, averaging 48 frames each). These are 
timed to tie in with the great new Disney 
motion picture! 


The Vanishing Prairie Series — based on 
the Walt Disney Academy Award motion 
picture. Many of the memorable sequences 
are now preserved in a.series, in color, of 
six integrated filmstrips, including: The 
American Prairie; The American Buffalo; 


Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes Other new tithes — “musts” for elemen 
and Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of tary use ~ are: The City Community; and 
the Prairie. Dr. Karl P. Schmidt of the Chi Life in Early America — each a series of &: 


cago Natural History Museum collaborated, six, in color 


THIS COUPON ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. Dept. 


OPENS NEW WORLDS GENTLEMEN: | have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would rm 
OF LEARNING: oppreciate Free copy J 


Please send on 10-Day Approval, the following filmatrip series as described 
above, at $36.00 per each series of six: 
(Fill in the tithes desired on lines below.) 


eee 


Name Position 
School Nome and Address 

City: State 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE + WILMETTE, ILLINOIS bs 
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The only popular-priced recorder convertible 


to play Stereophonic tape recordings! 


Add this new dimension to your Audio-Visual program . &CO- 
nomically! The unique V-M Stere-o-matic Binaural Conversion 
Kit, at $16.95, adapts aay V-M Model 700 recorder ever made 
to play binaural tape recordings Pape-o-matics purchased today 
can be converted now, or in the future when you are ready to 


add the benetits of ster ophonie recordings to your teaching plan 


The amazing flexibility ol the V-M tape-recorder makes it the 
ideal instrument for the wide range of Audio-Visual Department 
requirements, Dual input receptacles permit recording with any 
type of mmerophone or from the radio or phonograph. Dual out 
put receptacles allow the addition of one or more external 
speakers. Numerous additional applications include use of the 


as a P \ system 


Simple push button controls, precision tape index timer, auto 


matic shutotl and other convenience features make it easy for 


both students and teachers to operate 


The low cos? of V-M's tape-o-matic fits it easily into any school 
budget. Many expensive recorders do not have all the qualities 
and features olfered by the V-M tape-o-matic, Only $179.95*, 
Stere-o-matic Binaural Conversion Kit, $16.95, 


* Ask about our special price for institutional users. 


(Prices slightly higher in the West.) 


of KA usic 


V-M CORPORATION, BGENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 
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OUR 
CHILDREN 
PLAN 

THE 


Exhibits 


cu the bulletin board is 
perhaps as old as the class- 
room itself, recent interest has 
brought forth a rash of sugges- 
tions abeut “Making Your Bulle- 
tin Boards Fascinating.” “Dress- 
ing Up the Bulletin Board.” and 
“Bulletin Boards Can be Terrif- 
ie!” Bulletin boards actually are 
not ends in themselves, but are 
the by-products of classroom ae- 
tivity. Their importance lies in 
the fact that they are a means of 
providing worthwhile learning 
experiences for the children. 


Purposes 


At least two major purposes 
exist for the use of bulletin 
boards. First, producing the bul- 
letin boards provides practice in 
many basic skills putting ideas 
in written form, using mathemat- 
ical skills, using color and illus- 
trations effectively. Included al- 
so will be such activities as 
searching for information, plan- 
ning, organizing, estimating, and 
solving problems. The second 
rs gw is that of using the bul- 
etin board to create interest in 
some subject or event (Photo 1); 
to present knowledge and under- 


standings (Photos 2 and 3); to 


change attitudes: to introduce or 
to summarize a class problem, 


What Is a Halletin Beard? 


The bulletin board is a clear, 
concise visualization of an idea 
not merely a collection of ob jects 
which fill up space. From the 
mechanical side, the bulletin 
board has three major parts: lead 
line, illustrations, and layout or 
pattern, Let's look at the me- 
chanics of bulletin boards. 


The Lead Line 


The lead line is the statement 
which leads us into the bulletin 
board, and is usually located near 
the top. Ordinarily the statement 
is short, and tries to capture our 
interest and intrigue us into con- 
tinuing on through the beard. 
The lead line may be stated in 
several ways. 

By asking a question Its cold 

but how cold? How do plants 
grow? Can you tell? Do you 
know ? 

Through a direct statement 
The dairy farm helps us, Weath- 
er in our Valley, Share with me. 

By a short crisp remark Dow t 
look! Tick, tock! Stop! Good- 


ness! Here we go! Look! 
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RAYMOND E. DENNO 


Director, Audio-Visual Service, 
San Diego County Schools, 


California 


The lead line usually explains 
the content of the bulletin board 
but since its chief purpose is to 
catch attention, it may be unre- 
lated. 


IMuastrations 


The second part of the bulletin 
board consists of graphie and 
three-dimensional materials. Such 
graphic materials as pupils’ orig- 
inal art work, pictures cut from 
posters or magazines, and photo- 
graphs may be used (Photo 2). 
Also useful are three-dimensional 
materials such as boxes, cartons, 
shells, plants, rocks, leaves, and 
other objects (Photo 1). The il- 
lustrations should augment and 
clarify the story of the beard. 


Layout or Pattern 


For the various parts of the 
bulletin board to fit into an or- 
derly sequence, they musi be ar- 
ranged aceording to a plan or 
layout which shows where the 
various parts are to be placed. 

The symmetrical layout. This 
is a very orderly and equally bal- 
anced plan. If a line were drawn 
down the middle of this plan, it 
would divide the layout into two 
identical halves (Photo 2). 

The diagonal layout. This type 
of layout is more “free and easy” 
than the symmetrical type. It ean 
be achieved by running an imag- 
inary diagonal line from top left 
to the lower right side of the bul- 
letin board, or from top right to 
lower left. Contents of the bul- 
letin board are then worked 
across the top, diagonally down, 
and across the bottom (Photo 4). 
After trying a few symmetrical 
and a few diagonal layouts, teach- 
ers will be able to improvise and 
adjust to suit their needs. 


Steps in Preduction 


State the idea orally. \n other 
words, verbalize your concepts, 
but only after thorough diseus- 


sion, research, planning, and or- 
ganization. It’s in this important 
step that practice is provided in 
organizing thinking, separating 
the important from the unimpor- 
tant, gathering needed informa- 
tion and materials, and with 
teacher guidance, creating a fresh 
and different idea. 

Draw some thumbnail sketch- 
es. You have two reasons for do- 
ing this, to save time and to get 
better bulletin boards. Left to 
his own devices the child will all 
too often start to put up his bul- 
letin board without a plan. Half- 
way through he decides he’s used 
too much space so everything 
must come down and he starts all 
over again. Or, he squeezes the 
rest into the remaining space and 
the point is lost. 

The preliminary sketch ix to 
the bulletin board what the out- 
line is to the story. Once it’s 
made, it should be studied, evalu- 
ated by the group, revised, per- 
fected. Then your designer is 
ready to arrange and display hi« 
work on the bulletin board itself, 

{heut colors and let- 

ters. After the thumb- 4 

nail sketch, select a col- 
or combination. It may 
be either of complemen- 
tary. adjacent, or mono- 
chromatic colors. Black, 
white, or gray may be 
used on the board with- 
out interfering with the 
color selection. These 
colors are useful for 
minor lettering, picture 
mounts, or backgrounds. 
It is well to repeat 
colors throughout the 
board to give it balance 

Letters can be either 
from paper, or 
made with crayon or 
felt-point pen. pper- 
graders may wish to at- 
tempt brush letters, 
Straight simple lettering 


is far more readable and effective 
than is faney lettering. Not more 
than three sizes of letters should 
he used on any one board. 


Whe Makes Them? 


This is a question often asked 
by teachers. A good answer is 
that no teacher should do any- 
thing that the children can do, 
In the kindergarten and primary 
grades the teacher may have to 
assume major responsibility, but 
the children can participate in 
the planning and gathering of 
materials, 

By second or third grade, chil- 
dren are in on the planning, and 
are doing some of the work, such 
as making labels, selecting the 
illustrations, doing some drawing 
and painting, and pinning up 
various parts of the bulletin 
board. 

From the fourth grade on, chil- 
dren take an increasingly more 
active part in both planning and 
production so that by the time 
they reach the sixth and seventh 
grade, they can arrange a com- 


HOW 


DO PLANTS GROW 


plete bulletin board with but 
limited teacher guidance. 


About Standards 


The question often arises as to 
how good the workmanship on a 
bulletin board should be. Like 
all classroom activities, work 
should be good enough to be ac. 
ceptable by the class, Certainly 
the teacher is constantly endeav- 
oring to help children see the im- 
portance of good taste and good 
workmanship. The values of good 
work come from exercising «dis- 
crimination many, many times, 
The class should be continuously 
appraising their own efforts and 
looking for ways both to improve 
their work and to raise class 
standards. 

In conclusion, it seems» reason- 
able to believe that bulletin 
boards which have been planned 
and produced along the lines out- 
lined above would give children 
many opportunities to exercise 
basic skille and develop their 
ability to think, plan, organize, 
and solve worthwhile problems, 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
CLIP SEPARATELY 


items 


and 
the coupons for the 
(Copied 


acceptable) 


you went coupons 
Send 


with 


are mot 
All in 


Service 


One envelope any required remittance 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


NY 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 36, and 38. 
General coupons, pages 74 and 68. 


Please send descriptive terature on the new Filmosound 365 


HOWELL 


ALIST, Sound Projector, a+ advertised on page 24. Also send information 
Slide Filmatrip Projector Tape Recorder 
Ins 
Grade 
of School 
ty Zone State 


for 


to Coupon 


SPE 


on 


34 


1-56 


Dept 1-45 Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewles 
projectors 
ins. 472 
Name Grade 
treet of 2.0 Schoo! 
ty Zone State 1-56 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC Piease send me @ copy of your new 40-p 
1966 catalog of EGF Films, and Filmstrps, as shown on page 1% 
Ins. 
Neme Grade 
Siveet of AD No. Pupils 
ity Zone State 


age 


1-66 


BRITISH IHPORMATION SERVICES. Piease cond me « copy of your free catelog's 
Films from Britain Publications about Britain 
ins. 209 
Name School 
&0 
City Zone State 1-56 
MOODY InSTITUTE OF SCIENCE Please send intormetion about your sew ltémm, MIS 
Educatione! Film Series on Science, for upper elementary through college level, as de 
scribed on page 3) 
Ins. 451 
Name Grade 
street of School 
City Zone State 1.66 
CORPORATION Please send me detalied information on your Stere-o-matic Binaural 
Conversion Kit and the VM tape-o-matic (8) tape recorder Mode! 700, as shown on page 
ins. 547 
Name 
of 
City Zone State 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY Please send new Circular describing Keystone Tachistoscopic 
Services for superior results in any tind of learning which quick accurate perception is 
essential, or reading it important 
ins. 307 
Name Grade 
Street or &.D. Schoo! 
City Zone State 1-56 
PTT TT 
AUOIO-MASTER CORP. Piease send me « copy of your illustrated detailed catalog 
ins. 548 
Name Grade 
of School 
ity Zone State 1-56 
dow lo be shack “p but we're pretty close to it. Many teachers 
ming The Inetructor Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to the coupon 
We do appreciate the help but were all etuck uy Coupons are defaced. Coins etick 
towether, We ean't count them and the banks can't handle them. The result your 
teaching materials are delayed. Se please do not etick your om remittances to 
either the eoupon or « separate pleee of paper. Simply fold your coins (the correct 


ameunt, ef course) in « sheet of paper. Then insert the folded sheet in the envelope 
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FILMSTRIPS GAVE 


I watched Rheta Lange develop 
and carry out 
with her seventh-grade class. and 


I want to describe them to you. 


I’ ORDER to understand our own 

history and the development 
of the western world, children 
must know something of the civ- 
ilization of ancient coun- 
tries from which our civilization 
developed. These ancient nations 
contributed religion, architecture, 
law, the alphabet, and many oth- 
er things basic to our lives. 

To go back in imagination to 
that period before Christ is not 
easy for adults, so it is not hard 
to understand why this period of 
history has always been diflieult 
for the average pupil. Textbooks 
are carefully written and well il- 
lustrated but there are many un- 
usual names and vocabulary, as 
well as a way of life with which 
our young people have no basix 


those 


for comparison, 

How can this period be treated 
so that children can easily form 
mental 


the images necessary to 
understand and enjoy learning 
about this Old World  back- 
ground? One answer to this prob- 


lem is to use filmetrips. They 
supply the child with visual im- 
pressions which will give meaning 
to his reading and research. Class 
reports will be illustrated by his 
own reconstruction of ancient life 
through dioramas, soap carvings. 
illustrated maps and stories. 

Miss Rheta Lange of the 
Nathan Hale School has brought 
this ancient civilization to life 
through her exeellent planning, 
and the skillful use of filmestrips. 


Her students are most enthusi- 
astic about what they have 
learned, Neale Thomas says, 


“Filmstrips help me to under- 
stand more about the subject be- 
cause they put a picture in my 
mind.” Ian't that what teaching 
really is putting pietures in chil- 
dren's minds? 

Camille Cappola says, “I liked 
the filmstrips on Greece because 
they made me feel that | was 
right there.” Pictures which are 
well planned and arranged in a 
series can help us feel as if we 
were there. Thev are the best 
substitute for a direct experience 
that we can find. In many cases, 
such as the story of ancient civili- 
zation, the period is so far in the 
past that the only way we can see 
this life is through pictures. 

But making Camille feel as if 


she were “right there” doesn't 
just happen. Miss Lange accom- 
plishes it through the skillful 


use of filmetrips. 


Planning the tnit 
When the Ancient World is her 
general topic, Miss Lange divides 
it into the natural divisions of 
the civilizations studied Egypt, 


LEONIE BRANDON 


Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, New Haven, Connecticut 


Supervisor, 


Greece, Rome, and Other Ancient 
Lands. For each area she pro- 
vides the class with an outline, a 
list of suggested topies, and a 
number of activities. A list of 
references beyond those in the 
textbook is also given, 

As for herself, she first lists 
her filmstrips for each area. She 
then sends a request to the AV 
department, far enough in ad- 
vance so that she is sure to get 
them. They are in the room for 
one or two weeks so they can be 
used as often as needed. 

The students see each filmstrip 
in the classroom atmosphere, sur- 
rounded by maps, charts, flat pic- 
tures, bulletin-board displays, and 
other reference material related 
to the unit. This preserves the 
learning situation and helps the 
class to realize that the material 
presented through the filmstrip is 
as directly related to the unit as 
all of the other materials. 

In this particular unit the film- 
strips are used first. The atmos- 
phere needs to be set before the 
students start the work on indi- 
vidual research and projects. 


Aucient Greece 


Let us take the filmstrips on 
Greece to illustrate what they can 
show modern children. They de- 
pict a Greek home built around 
several courts. The first floor has 
no windows and depends on the 
court for light. All the rooms 
open into the court and one can 
the pet animals which live 
there. In Ancient Greece the boy 
was called at dawn each day and 
went to school accompanied by 
his slave or pedagogue. No girls 
went to school. Instead, they were 
taught by their mothers how to 
sing, dance, spin, and weave. At 
school the boy on a wax 
tablet with a sharp stylus. The 
next day when he had recited the 
back to the master he 
smoothed the wax and did anoth- 
er lesson. Boys were trained in 
music and gymnastics, and each 
boy hoped to some day compete 
in the Olympic Games. At eight- 
een they were given and 
then admitted as citizens to the 
Greek city-state. 

Through the filmstrip we see 
the boy in his tunic, and follow 
him during his busy day. We see 
pictures of the agora or market 


wrote 


these activities 
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ANCIENT HISTORY REALITY 


Parthenon, and the 
Athen. 
These names and words gain 
meaning as students see pictures 
of the way they looked to the 


place, the 
famous Acropolis of 


Greek bovs. 
people walked or rode in chariots 
pulled by horses. They also soe 
the graceful columns which held 
up the roofs of the 
« They see the festivals in 
honor of Athena and Jupiter 
They watch the athletic competi- 
tions in the famous Olympic 
Games, and see" the hero crow ned 
with a wreath. 

The filmstrips show homes, co-- 
tumes, markets, temples, sports. 
transportation, religion, and nu- 


Our pupils see that 


famous tem- 


merous other things connected 
with Greek life. From them the 
students can read and work on 
their projects with a background 
of visual knowledge. Study can 
be made along two lines to learn 
more about the life and history 
of the Greeks, or to make a com 
parison with life today. 

Students are challenged t 
write steries and reports, draw 
maps, and make models and dio- 
ramas, sharing them with the 
class. They carry on these activ- 
ities with a confidence which 
comes from the fact that they 
know what they are doing. be- 
cause of the background achieved 
through filmstrips. 


Filmstrips Used in Unit 
Egypt 

{ Day in Ancient Egypt 
(MeGraw-Hill Book Co.. Text- 
Film Dept. 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 36) 

in Egyptian Scribe (Curvicu- 
lum Filme) 

Egypt —-Land of the Nile (Kye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave.. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 

Growing Up in Ancient Egypt 
(MeGraw-Hill). 

Greece 

An Athenian Family ( Curricu- 
lum Filmes). 

{ Day in 
iMeGraw-Hill). 

Greece Throughout the Ages 
(Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers, 31 Ottawa VN.W.. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich.). 

The Glory That Was Greece 
(Eve Gate). 

Growing Up in Ancient Greece 


(McGraw-Hill). 


Incient fthens 
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Life in Ancient Greece (ln Growing Lp in Ancient Rome { Roman Centurion; Roman 
formative Classroom Pic.) MeGraw-Hill). Family (hoth from Curriculum 
Olympics (Curriculum Films). Life in Ancient Rome (Inform- Filmes). 


Rome ative Classroom Pie.}. Other Ancient Lands 


{ Day in Ancient Rome Life in Ancient Rome ( Audio- { Babylonian Schoolboy (Cur- 
(MeGraw-Hill). Visual Materials Consultation Bu- riculum Films). 

The Grandeur That Was Rome reau, Wayne University, Detroit The Early Nations of South- 
Eve Gate). 1). west Asia (Eve Gate). 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 


Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector, 


GREAT NEW 
ACHING 


Famous Filmosound Specialist projector with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 
speaker for superior sound control and fidelity... plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell's Filmosound, one of the finest instru- exclusive all-gear 


ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever' drive, straight-line opti 


preference stems from features like 
flickerles 


still picture clutch and reverse 


projection, simple 
The new Filmosound 385 Specialist brings you all operating controls, 
Ruggedly built for heavy duty in the school, the Special- 
ist has jewelled film-handling parts that last 400 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum We invite you to learn more about the new Filmo 
sound 385 Specialist. Your call to a Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Dealer will bring full details and friendly 


guidance in audio-visual techniques. Write today for a 


these important advancements: increased amplifier out- 
put (double power under normal conditions, four times longer 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of 
its distinctive scuff-proof case 

More Filmosounds are in use today than ail othe: 
makes of sound projectors combined! This established free brochure and the name of the dealer nearest you 


Howell 


133 McCormick Road - 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 To Bell & Howell for 47 year 


of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry 


Chicago 45, lilinois 
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*°This film changed 


a lot of ideas 


: I had of England 

November 11, 1955 
Dear Sirs, 

* Recently | had occasion to show 


your film “Heart of England” to a 


group of grade high «school 

' seniors. | asked them to write down 
ae one or two of their reactions. As I 
baa read them, I thought you might like 
: ae to read them too, 
x > Sincerely yours, 
Gerda Bos, teacher 
Chicago Christian High School 
The picture gave me an entirely different 
view of whereas | had always 
pletured Engiand as rather foggy, full of 
iufly Laglishmen™ 
<j ‘The film changed a lot of ideas 1 had of 


also thought England was 
. but 


bngland 
very backward and old fashioned . 
1 found | was wrong on that too 


~ 


1 liked the scones where they showed the 
land in all its colors and beauty , 

1 was especially impressed by the many 
Leautilul gardens and flowers 

didn't realize that Lngland was so far 
ahead in agriculture 

“Ht is good to see the way the Lnglish keep 
The beauty is 
something which cannot be described 


up their historical places 


enjoyed seeing the hame of Shake speare. 
It seamed as though he were aill there 


"always pictured Lngland as crowded cities 
with narrow streets and old buildings .. .” 


“My reaction to the film on Langland was 
that of surprise and wonder . the English 
carnivals with such rides almost astonished 
me... had always thought they were so 
said and severe.” 

On the whole, it gave me a new slant on 
life in England.” 


*HEART OF ENGLAND 
Technicolor 
The Cotewolds, the ‘Heart of Eng- 
land, is perhaps of all England, the 
moet English a place of gentle hills, 
shut-in valleys, picturesque villages, 
and little towns with great stone 
churches, rich in history. Here on 
these hills, in the years from 1400 to 
1Ouw, sheep were raised and men 
made fortunes from the wool. The 


villages were built by the wool 
merchants and many of the fine 
churches which they erected are 


standing 

This is Shakespeare country and the 
files shows us Stratford-on-Avon and 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
to which visitors come from all parts 
of the world, But itt ix 
nantly farm country and most of the 
wople make their living from the 
| | with ite rich wheat fields and 
blossoming orchards, Inthe summer, 
they gather at the Three Counties 
Show at Hereford to exhibit the 
a things they have grown and to look 
at the new machines that can make 
their jobe quicker and easier. In 
summer, too, come cricket at Chel- 


tenham and on the village greens, 
When summer is over and the har- 
vest has been brought in, the people 


join in the harvest festivals and 
the fairs at Evesham, Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury and at Shakespeare's 


Stratford, before they return to their 
werk preparing for the year ahead. 


20 Min. Rental $5.00 Sale $135.00 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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THIS IS WHAT 
| CAN DO 
FOR MY 


Teacher AV Customers 


ropay’s world of speed and 
rapid selling, too many audio 
devices and materiale are pur- 
chased without proper considera- 
tion as to the particular need of 
the school and the use that will 
be made of these materials. The 
abundance of audio-visual aids 
that have good teaching value ix 
so overwhelming that only those 
which are best suited for a school 
and ite staff should even be con- 
sidered for purchase. 

Many times teachers are 
consulted in the purchase of items 
they will have to use in their 
classes. I feel, as do other sincere 
salesmen, that the closer the 
audio-visual director, teachers, 
and salesmen work together, the 
better will be the teaching pro- 
gram and the greater the benefit 
to the children. There is no 
standard rule to 
follow in 
visual selling and 
purchasing. Each 
program should 
be evaluated in- 
dividually and 
proper recommendations made. 

In suggesting the purchase of 
equipment, | always try to aec- 
quaint myself with my customer's 
individual needs. Only then can 
1 confidently and with sincerity 
recommend the proper teaching 
tools. 

Very often | take home a new 
set of filmstrips and try them out 
on my It's amazing how 
much we both learn. | think ev- 
ery salesman should do this type 
of “self selling” before he asks 
the schools to buy these educa- 
tional supplies. Hf possible, he 
should show a filmstrip to a class. 
This is a good way to see whether 
or not the material does an ade- 


audio- 


MACKEY 


eon. 


quate job 

Filmstrip projectors, with a 
good basic library, can benefit 
more grades than almost any oth- 
er type of audio-visual item, The 
basic materials cover 
every field and grade and are rep- 
resented by many outstanding 
producers and companies. Selec- 
tion of all materials for outright 
purchase should be previewed by 
the persons who are going to use 
them, in conjunction with the 
audio-visual director. 

In the elementary school, the 
opaque projector is very 
sary and, in addition, all its visual 
supplies are free. Look at the 
wealth of materials in today’s pa- 
pers, magazines, and books! Too 


sources of 
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H. B. Motion Pieture Service, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


many opaque projectors lie dor- 
mant in a closet gathering dust 
when all it takes to utilize them 
is a little imagination. Enthusi- 
astic dealers can spark the use of 
this outstanding teaching tool. I 
know of no place where the 
opaque projector cannot be used 
except in a school for the blind. 

The sound projector still re- 
mains the most glamorous to sell. 
Some people like certain cars 
the same situation exists in the 
projector field. Regardless of how 
meticulous a manufacturer may 
be, there is always a margin for 
human error. Thus, service is the 
prime requisite when consider- 
ing a purchase. The consumer 
must remember the product is 
only as good as the man selling it, 
and the service his company can 
-wiftly render when necessary. 

Many other au- 
dio-visual items 
are almost stand- 
ard equipment 
overhead projec- 
tors, record play- 
era, both wire and 
tape recorders, projection screetia, 
adequate window darkening ma- 
terials, flannel boards, disk cab- 
inets, and so on. To effectively 
sell these items in the proper 
numbers, the dealer should keep 
touch with the state 
audio-visual department, and its 
list of recommendations for 
schools of certain sizes. 

More effective utilization of 
audio-visual aids can only come 
about by their daily use. The 
teacher will find them helpful as- 
sistants which add color to every- 
day activities, and stimulate pu- 
pil interest. 

I have been asked why and 
how | got into this field of audio- 
visual selling. Frankly it was by 
accident, but | found the work so 
fascinating, | decided to make it 
my career. | the most 
pleasure in putting to use the 
items | sell and in watching their 
further development by both 
teachers and pupils. The job of 
supplying schools with this equip- 


BARRON 


in close 


derive 


ment is a tremendous source of 
satisfaction to me. 
With the rapid and great 


growth in school systems and the 
ever changing perspective, audio- 
visual salesmen deeply feel the 
need and responsibility to pro- 
vide teachers with the right 
audio-visual equipment, and to 
impart to them the know-how 
to use them most effectively. 


| 


classroom 
posters 

for the 
school year! 


MEMORIAL DAY 
MAY 30 


20 HOLIDAYS and 
SPECIAL DAYS 


@ large-size posters with big, 
easy-to-read type. 

@ each poster printed in 2 
attractive colors. 


here's the complete list of 
Holidays and Special Days 


Posters 
School Begins Lincoln's Birthdey 
Beginning of Fall Valentine Day 
Columbus Day Washington's Birthdey 
Halloween St. Patrick's Day 
Veterans’ Day Coming of Spring 
Thanksgiving May Day 
Coming of Winter Mother's Day 
Christmas Memorial Doy 
New Year's Day Fiag Day 
Chonutah Father's Day 


Here's the set of classroom posters you've 
been waiting for an exciting collection 
for the Holidays and Special Days during 


the school year These new posters are 
large size (13 x 16%") and are printed 
in two colors ifive different colors in a 
set). Each tella the name of the holiday 
or special day and the date or day on 
which it falls. The type is big and easily 
read 


The posters are ideal for developing class- 
room discussions on special days and eventa. 


Their simplicity insures quick attention 
and easy understanding. The illustrations, 
expertly drawn by an artist familiar to 
INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eve 


catching bulletin-board features. When not 
in use, the posters may be stored in the 
specially designed shipping carton 


Set $300 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges 


in 156 8 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y 


Please send me copies of 


the brand-new poster set -20 Holidays 
and Special Days 


Payment enclosed 
|} Bill me, payable in 30 days 
Name 
Street 


City 


State 
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HERE’S WHAT 
THE CHILDREN SAY 


MERRILL E. POWERS 


(Coordinator, lostructional Materials, 


Penfield Central Schools, Pentield, New York 


we do children think about 
audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials? How do they react to 
films, filmstrips, records, 
tures, and so on? The children 
in our school are enthusiastic 
about them and feel that they 
have a lot of teaching value, be- 
sides making studies exciting. 


About 


Don, in the fifth grade, and 
Sue, in the sixth, have this to say 
about filmstrips. 

“Filmstrips are more interest- 
ing than school books because I 
can while | reading 
about the 

“Filmstrips tell a story about 
what we are reading in citizen- 


Filmstrips 


ship education or science. 

“[ can copy a map, an animal, 
or a covered wagon for a mural 
on transportation when we use a 
filmstrip.” 

“Color filmstrips make the sub- 
ject we are learning about seem 
more real,” 

Although we are aware of the 
success of filmstrips in the mid- 
dle and upper grades, we often do 
not realize that they have value 
in the primary grades. With the 
advent of television, we have had 
put before us a brand-new 
nue, or in today’s jargon a super- 
highway. which broadened 
the interests and the 
attention span of our young peo- 
ple. What we “see” we remember 
and the more frequent the ex- 
perience, the better we can tell 
about it. 


ave- 


has 
increased 


“The Little Lost Angel.” a 
sound filmstrip, was showr ‘o a 
second-grade group at 


Landing School. Miss Mary 
jJockley, the teacher, took advan- 
tage of this filmstrip to use the 
children’s comments as the basis 
for lessons in grammar, writing. 
art, and manners, 


“We liked the way the Angel 
gave her harp to the man so he 
would be happy. He beeame a 
poet, author, and song writer.” 

“We liked the music, and the 
way it went with the story.” 

“We liked the expression on 
the Little Lost Angel's face when 
she went out of the gate with the 
angels.” 

“We liked the way the mother 
and father took her into their 
home.” 

“We liked the way the children 
were quiet so we could hear ev- 
erything.” 

After the 


discussion period, 
each the class drew 
the picture or idea that he liked 
best. The secret of using the film- 
strip) to its best advantage is to 
allow the pupils to give expres- 
sion to their feelings by means of 
drawing, talking, or dramatizing 
the part that impressed them the 
most. This is extremely impor- 
tant and helpful to the teacher, 
because, at the primary-grade lev- 
el, the children are complete ex- 
troverts. The interests, abilities, 
likes, and dislikes of the inddi- 
vidual pupil are given to teachers 
in a free and natural way, if there 
is ample opportunity to express 
them at the interest peak. 
When planning for the use of 
filmetrips, teachers must be pre- 
pared for the fact that the group's 
reactions to the content may be 
extremely broad and varied, par- 
from the 


ticularly subject-matter 


These 
comments were made by Carol, a 
fifth-grade pupil 

“Filmstrips point out the facts 
better than books. The pictures 
can ~ be stopped, discussed, and 
gone back to if we want.” 

“When we were studying about 
the eve we could see what the eve 
looked like inside better than 
from a book.” See me 


and curriculum standpoint 


xl page 


/ 
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NEW trom Da-Lite 
The Quality Line Since 1909 


WALL 
CEILING 


The New 


Da-Lite 
Model ''B’” 


SCREEN UNROLLS 
TO CORRECT 

PICTURE SIZE AND 
AUTOMATICALLY 


STOPS 


fain 30” x 40” at 
$1350 


to 72” = 96" at 


$7Q00 


You wanted it 
} | { [, / you need it to eliminate 
that prevent the coreless , costly repairs ond interrupted 
the uninstructed, from pulling 
the screen fabric off the roller ‘ 


Now Da-Lite’s popular wall and ceiling hanging Model B 
Projection Screen, in all sizes, has an AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
STOP that really STOPS! 


showings 


SEE IT SOON! Beautiful hammerloid finish makes 
it athome anywhere. New White Magic glass-beaded 
mildew and flame resistant fabric—plus... extra pro- 
tection and convenience at no extra cost! 


Da-Lite Model C* 

Da-Lite’s finest heavy duty wall and ceiling 

screen. Easy to hang — largest size weighs 

only 67 pounds. & ded by leading 

schools, churches, business organizations 
ont... $96.50 


*Trade Mark 


Hilo? 

Perfect for all projection purposes. You 
can set it high (48° above the floor), 
as low as 14” above the floor, or hang 
from wall! 


50” x 50”... $35.25 


SEE more } 
SAVE more! Da-Lite Screen Co., inc. 
i 2789 N. Pulaski Road, Chicage 39, til. 
Sens fer f “Better Audio-Visual 
n my tree copy of ‘Better udio Viseua 
FREE BOOKLET 
and learn how! 
Nome 
H 
Da-tite @ School or Organization 
' 
Title 
| 
| © address 
City lone Stote 


PROJECTION 

| 

‘ 
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HERE'S WHAT THE CHILDREN SAY (Continued from preceding pave) They can tell « story or help ws 
plan a trip. ut when it comes 


“Que veless sounded so different. as ene would expect. to learning something new, I like 


Aheut Hecordings» a filmetri The fi . 
We ke arned to speak slowly and So many ideas are presented in fast.” rip. The film goes too 
Another valuable teaching aid ie clearly.” said Janet. «uch rapid succession, and in such a a ¥ : , 
a % the tape recorder, Some pupile who Bruce said, “I learned to speak short «pace of time, that the chil- This attitude, I have found, is 
dramatized unit on “The Cireus” better, and it was fun.” dren do not have the time to grasp 
then recorded it on tape, and later ene concept before they axe pre summarize the content of 
a had it put on a phonograph record —— —_ sented with another. ‘ a unit by using a film is a very 
¥: Here are some comments heard aft- Oddly enough the motion picture For example, Joe says, “Films wise procedure, but to begin a 
’ or the experiences on the eleme nlary level is often not are good for certain purposes. nit with a film is too much for 

= the child to grasp. 

eh Children also have ideas about 


activities evolving from class ex- 


Thousands of Schools are periences. Last spring a kite con- 


test was held in which three fifth 


SUPERIOR RESULTS 


| 


BA? } prepared for the contest was also 
ee | fun, During arithmetic class we 
| measured what the sizes and 


shapes of our kites were to be. 
In art we painted them with col- 


y wth Keystone ors that would blend with the 

ay PRIMARY: Average gain over former pro vy . ° r aa sky. We had to make the draw- 

x cedures, reading groups using Keystone Lachistoscoptc Training ings a certain size and shape so 

HS Tachistoscopic Training, 10% they would fit on the kites. 

es “When the kites were finished 
Thousands of educators have learned that per-'| we wanted some kind of record 


ceptive skill, once regarded as a talent of gifted, made of the contest so we asked 
all parent to come and take pic- 
tures for slides. A few weeks aft- 
er the contest, our school had 
open house for our parents and 
friends of the community. Seo, in 
English class we wrote a story to 
the greatest single factor in student failure has) go with the slides. The story and 


students, may be developed rapidly in nearly 


students who are given modern training. 


Practically all subjects taught in American 


schools require effective reading by the student;| 


been poor reading ability. slides helped us to tell about the 

kite contest in an interesting way. 

ty Reading assignments are a tremendous burden| The kite contest taught us a lot 

ELEMENTARY: Gains of remedial reading more than just how to fly a kite.” 


for students who read at only 200 words per min- 


classes through Keystone Tachistoscopic 
Iraining, ax high as 75% ute-—but this rate may be increased 50% to 75% in 


School activities such as this 
are important to the pupil, the 
parent, and the community. By 
groupes of students. | of slides, the school ean 

bring its program to the atten- 

Invariably in controlled tests, the experimental | tion of our interested taxpayers 
vroups see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATE- |! and parents. Through such a 
LY, and TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance—/ project. the experiences that our 
boys and girls have at school are 
integrated more thoroughly with 
their daily life. 

é Instructional materials can and 
experience In thousands of classrooms has definite- should In valuable teaching aids, 
ly established a new principle of modern education: To find out how effectively you 

|} use them, com-ult your group. 


a few weeks of training, as achieved by numerous | 


far outdistancing the control groups. | 


Following the most thorough research, practic all 


SECONDAKY: Reading, Typewriting, and 


It is futile to expect average learnin 
Shorthand Tachistoscopic classes 46% to 


Their comments will be a most 


capacity of a student whose perceptual helpful evaluative device. 
skill is undeveloped. 


O8°> faster than control groups 


AWASS RECORDS 
“ f AUTHENTIC folk ink 
lachistoscopic training has proved especially 


effective in Remedial and Developmental Reading, | bcc ta | 
Typewriting and Shorthand, Bookkeeping and |, SONGS TO GROW ON 
Clerical Training, Music and Arithmetic. 


complete catalog wri 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS SERVICE 


No teaching procedure has ever had such unani- eee ee 


mous approval from Research and Controlled sound tlm color or b & w 
perimentation as has been accorded the Keystone THE LION 
Tachistoscopic Services. Reports on these studies and THE MOUSE 


COLLEGE: Entering freshmen with inade will be furnished on re quest, from the fable by Aesop 
tere abilitie ved 47% to 210% 
quate reading ilities Impro P.O. Box 121! SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


REPORTS ON REQUEST KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. — 


Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids FASTER BETTER READING | 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services eee 


RATEOMETER accel 
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erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
adding rat aiculator. long, 
‘with study man- 
ual, carry-case carton $28.00 
EVE-SPAN TRAINER Mastic Mode! 10 
morvvee vinunl speed 


VISUAL RESEARCH, Boot B 531 S. Plymouth Chicage 5 
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YOUR 
SCHOOL 
CAN 
HAVE 
a 


Museum 


LOUISE CONDIT 


Supervisor, Junior Museum, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 


Mor than a thousand school children visit 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art each 
week with their teachers. Almost all come for 
a firsthand glimpse into some important pe- 
riod in history. “Is that real?” ix the invari- 
able question and whoever has heard the 
“Oh-o-o's” and “Gee whizzes” that regularly 
greet the affirmative answer needs no further 
proof that this form of visual education 
makes a strong impression. 

While we use all the museum collections 
in our teaching, there is always in the Junior 
Museum at least one exhibition planned es- 
pecially for children. Subjects that can be 
illustrated with museum objects are chosen 
for their interest to boys and girls as well as 
their value in supplementing school studies. 
A few titles will suggest the range—-The Age 
of Exploration, China and Its People, The 
Christmas Story, a Picture Book Festival, 
Paul Revere, Crafts and Craftsmen, and 
Circus Parade. 


Develop Your Own Museum 


“if only our children could have something 
like this!” is the inevitable reaction of out-of- 
town parents who visit the Junior Museum. 
And why not? Although few communities 
ean afford a full-fledged museum with a chil- 
dren’s department, almost any community can 
find space for occasional educational exhibi- 
tions for children. The library, the Grange, 
Sunday school rooms, a school corridor, even 
a corner in a classroom, offer possible loca- 
tions. 

And what to exhibit? The possibilities are 
infinite, but the current interests of the chil- 
dren with whom you are working will pro- 
vide the best leads. And who will do the 
work? If possible, the children themselves. 
The dividends in interest and learning will 
more than make up for what may be lacking 
in skill and professional finish. 


Hew te Start 


For those who are willing to try, here are 
a few hints gleaned from experience: 

1. Choose a manageable sub ject, one not 
too large. Define your purpose. Do you want 
to provide information, arouse interest, honor 


The Metropolitan VUuseum of Art 


Carter, from The Metropolitan Museum eof Art 


a person or place, raise questions, change at- 
titudes, or stimulate action? Your purpose 
will subtly influence all other steps, so it is 
important to have it clear from the start, 

2. Look for material to illustrate your 
theme. Find real objects if you possibly can. 
They should be authentic but need not be 
valuable. Fill in as needed with models, 
photographs, diagrams, charts. Be sparing, 
though. The temptation to show too much is 
universal and must be consciously resisted, 

3. Consider how to put across your ideas 
most simply, economically, and dramatically. 
\ story, comparison or contrast, surprise, 
humor, superlatives (the oldest, the biggest, 
the first), and how-to-do-it all appeal to chil- 
dren. 

1. Make a simple sketch placing the objects 
in their setting. This will show you what you 
need in the way of “furniture” platforms, 
tables, cases, bulletin boards, and so on. 
Avoid using tiers of shelves if you can. In- 
stead use blocks of different sizes on a plat- 
form or single low shelf. 

5. Consider the over-all effect of the exhi- 
bition as shown in your sketch. Is the ar- 
rangement pleasing? Is there enough blank 
space? What colors or textures could be in- 
troduced to enhance the material? Can you 
do something to set off your exhibition from 
the surrounding area? Does your subject fall 
into several sections? If so, try to separate 
them visually in an interesting way. 

6. Is the exhibition too static? Can you 
work in something that moves or something 


alive? If not, it is often possible to simulate 
movement, for example with cutout figures in 
active poses, Special lighting can be used, 
and occasionally music, in order to lend live- 
liness, 

7. Decide what labels are needed—to at- 
tract attention, to present your idea, to pro- 
vide answers to the most obvious questions 
children will have. To say enough but not 
too much is the difficult ideal, for the 
main title and subtitles, which should be 
bold, labels that are inconspicuous enable 
you to avoid a spotty effect. Putting them on 
paper that matches or at least blends with 
the background is one way to achieve this 
effect, 

Try to devise some form of participation 
for visitors. It can be as simple as turning 
over a few pages or casting a vote, or as elab- 
orate as a mimeographed quis-auide with 
blanks to be filled in. Asking questions in 
the labels and providing the answers under 
folds of cardboard is a simple but effective 
method, 

If some of the objects you are exhibiting 
are sturdy (or expendable), invite touching 
or smelling or tasting wherever those senses 
are concerned, 

As soon as the plans are sufficiently com- 
plete, set your dates und make arrangements 
for publicity. Posters, special invitations to 
appropriate individuals and groups, newspa- 
per stories, and radio announcements are the 
most usual and effective methods. If someone 
in the community is especially knowledge- 
able on the subject of your exhibition, try to 
interest this person in giving a talk, acting as 
a guide, or at least being present at certain 
times to answer questions, 


BRerrew an Exhibit 


This is but an outline of steps in the evolu- 
tion of a teaching exhibition prepared “from 
scratch.” It is undoubtedly the most reward- 
ing kind to put on. It is, however, expensive 
in time and energy. For the community that 
wants exhibitions for children but cannot 
produce this type all of the time, a possible 
solution is to alternate with simple displays 
of children’s work or with borrowed or rent- 
ed exhibitions. 

Many communities have hobby clube. 
where you may find a wealth of borrowable 
material, Suppose, for example, you want an 
exhibit to tie in with the Civil War and post 
Civil War Period, There may be several hob- 
byists who would lend items for such an ex- 
hibit. The numismatiet may have a folder 
of Confederate and Union coins: the stamp 
collector might have stamps of this period; 
the collector of old railroad pictures would 
certainly have many showing post Civil War 
trains, and «o on. In fact, the club may be 
interested enough in exhibiting their wares 
that they will take complete charge of sch 
an exhibit 

If no such organized group exists, you may 
know other groups or individuals who would 
develop similar exhibits, One note of warn- 
ing: be sure such people realize that this is 
an exhibit for elementary children and that 
they plan accordingly. 

A few sources of exhibits for rent are listed 
here, The expense varies considerably, Moet 
lenders charge transportation coste at least 
one way and many charge a rental fee as well. 
As a rule these exhibitions have not been 
planned especially for See next page) 
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YOUR SCHOOL 
CAN HAVE A 


Museum 


Continued fram 


pres eding page 


‘No matter which you use... 


The Metrepolitan Museum of 


children but if you choose your 
subjects carefully, you will be 
able to use them to advantage. 


Seurces of Exhibits 


American Crayon Co., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 10. 


W R American Federation of Arts. 
1083 Fifth New York 28. 

i / American Institute of Graphic 
ts, Arts. 13 East 67th St... New York 


PROJECTOR IS. 


Muny projectors LOOK semewhai alike, 


tees every Viewlex projector fer a 


21. 

Delaware Art Center, Park 
Drive and Woodlawn Ave., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St... New York 19. 


im appearance and price—but Viewlex 

has something extra! Rigidly controtied National Soap Sculpture Com- 
7: standerds of QUALITY carried through mittee, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 
me every step of manufacturing assure pro- 10. 

CONTROL is precious property—it is eling Exchange Services, Smit 
ak: the real reasen why Viewlex guaran- sonian Institution, Washington 


25, D.C. 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK RADIO anp 
~ VIEWTAPE TV To work 


> 


[ 28 | 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 
and Bantem slides, any 


~ ¥-25C ) 


—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/, 45, oF 
78 rpm. Model WR— 
4° « 6” detachable tpeater 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors, Model WHD— 
6° « detachable speaker 
for 500-wat? projector 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector, Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 


— V-44$ ) 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5” reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector. 


LrHovucH there are many his- 

torical, scientific, or dramatic 
television and radio programs 
which would be of use in the 
classroom, they usually do not 
come at the time of year when,we 
are discussing that subject. I felt 
that some method of salvaging 
these benefit» had to be found, 
and so devised this form. 


Program Hepert 
Pupil’s name 


type mount. Change from illumination; simple to oper- Program ove : 
filmstrip te slides in sec- ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- Television Radio 
onds, V2IC—150-watt, V-22C el V-4S 150-watt convec- Program date Time 


motor fan cool- 
ed. V-28C—600.watt motor 
fan cooled, 3.6-7-9-11 inch 
lenses 


VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magasine fed slide 
projection of 2 « 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer, Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions, 
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tien cooled. Model V-445 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2", 3°, S° and 7” focal- 
length lenses availeble. 


STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the eudi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors [il- 


lustrated here with V-25C). 


Channel or station 
Connection to history 


Date of event covered 

Unit where this program would 
make a contribution 

Tell the story briefly 


These reports are filed for fu- 
ture reference. Then, when the 
subject comes up. the person who 
submitted the report is asked to 
tell about the program. The brief 
information on the form helps 
him to recall it. 

As a result of this practice, 
many pupils are listening to bet- 
ter programs: some who formerly 
did very little are good contrib- 
utors; interest in historical events 
has increased; and more insight 
into cause and effect of certain 
events has been gained. 


Richard W. Perkins 


— 
WY 
| 
3 
“4 Write Dept. 1-5 for literature and the name of your nearest franchised Viewlex Dealer. ‘ 
metal, or-tope slides intermixed. |. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥. 


FLAT BOAT 


4 picture ready for the transportation “move 


EVERY CHILD 
Participates 


WITH PAPER MOVIES 


MARGERY MILANO 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Monroe-Woodbury Central School, 
Monroe, New York 


M ovies have a universal appeal 
for everyone, but for school 
children they have a special al- 
lure. And when it comes to mak- 
ing movies! Imagine the thrill of 
a child as he sees his own draw- 
ing projected large and clear on 
the movie screen in the front of 
the room for all the class to see! 
As teachers, we are concerned 
with a child's mental and emo- 
tional stability, as well as his de- 
velopment along academic lines. 
The making and use of paper 
movies meets both these needs, 
and even more, for it brings to 
the slow learner a chance to 
shine, and to the shy and timid 
one the opportunity to forget 
himself in group participation. 

Nearly every school POssesses 
an opaque projector. Through it, 
unending possibilities for class 
room achievements are available 
at almost no expense. To take 
one example, when a particular 
area of work has been complet- 
ed in any subject, paper movies 
provide a means of review. 

In citizenship class, we had just 
finished studying the middle pe- 
riod. Various topics we had stud- 
ied were listed on the chalk 
board. Here it is well to let a 
child do the writing. Since in- 


4 


_ 


terest mounts when the children 
shoulder any responsibility and 
when they share in a feeling of 
participation, the topics listed 
were class-inspired. Each mem- 
ber of the class then chose an 
area of particular interest or sig- 
nificance to him. In this way com- 
mittee or group work can be or- 
ganized and will progress with 
greater spontaneity of purpose. 

Everyone in the class was on 
one committee or another. Trans- 
portation, The Crusades, The 
Spanish Armada, William the 
Conqueror, Feudal Days, Marco 
Polo, Joan of Are, and the French 
Revolution were some of the 
groupings. Quantities of white 
construction paper cut to 6” x 9” 
were easily accessible. When chil- 
dren do something they really 
like to do, they work with aban- 
don, and here was an opportunity 
for individual creativity. Turn 
children loose and watch the re- 
sults. Eyes grew wide with excite- 
ment. Freehand sketches of men- 
tal images began to take shape in 
every part of the room. 

“We're making movies in our 
room!” was the boast of all sixth- 
graders. The thrill, the delight, 
the illusive charm, and an inter- 


est that mounted with each pass- 


ing day resulted in in- 

satiable activity. 
Reference books, dic- 
tionaries, and eneyclo- 
- pedias were very much 
in evidence, for along 
with the drawing of our 
paper movies, each 
group was responsible 
for a booklet telling the 
story of his particular 
topic. At least one con- 
tribution from each pu- 
pil was (See next page) 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES a 


HELPERS” 


6 Filmstrips 
156 Lighted pictures 


Lifelike color photographs 
visualize everyday occupations— 


@ The Mailman e@ The Grocer 
@ The Policeman @ The Milkman i 
@ The Fireman @ The Librarian 


as observed by primary grade children. 


Simple, easy-to-understand picturizations show young children 


@ what these workers do in their jobs 
@ what part these workers play in our daily lives 
@ what we can do to help make the workers’ jobs easier 


Complete series . . . $29 Individual filmstrips . . . $4.95 
VAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 


SESE 


3 SPEED 
RECORD & 


Transcription 


PLAYERS 


For Libraries: 
Earphone 
Aggregate Box 


with 8 jacks for 
individual earphone 
listening. $9.65 


Combining the Ultimate 
in Refinements—Design— 
Workmanship 


Models ranging from $22.95 to $154.00 


For illustrated detailed catalog write: 


AUDIO-MASTER CORP. 


15 East 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Perry Pictures 


Educational, Cocmmentary Films FOR USE IN SCHOCL and HOME 


| 
AUSTRALIA 
| 


available for rental or purchase. 
Teachers of 
Social Studies, Sepa 
Biology and Nature Study 
will find useful items listed in 
free catalog obtainable trom 
Australian News and 


Information Bureau 
636 Fitth Ave., New York 20, M. Y. 


Copyright 1994, ty B.A. Perry DAY 
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THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Bex 13, Maiden, Mass. 
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expected. English, «spelling, and penmanship 
were just as essential as citizenship itself, 

Any medium of color may be employed in de- artists. 
veloping these movies, but whether it is crayons, 
water color, inks, or poster paint, the pictures 
should be quite bright since some color is lost 
in projection. A darkened room i« also quite 
necessary in showing classroom movies through 


NEW ACHIEVEMENT OPAQUE PROJECTION 


¢ The VU-LYTE [i delivers twice the 
iMumination (140 lumens!) of prior 
VU-LYTE models. The VU-LYTE II 
establishes a new standard of opaque 
projector performance, because it 
can be used in rooms that are par- 
tially lighted. A specially designed 
optical system and a new F/3.6 lens 
permits this new plateau of progress, 


The VU-LYTE LI is smaller, lighter, 


more compact, easier to move. 


e New Feed-O-Matic automatically 
locks in position, taking many sizes 
of material. 


The VU-LYTE II accepts large 
mensional objects for projection. 


The VU-LYTE has provisions to 
keep books and glossy photos flat 
and in focus. 


* Both the power cord and the lens 
cap are permanently attached, They 
can't be misplaced. 


« The copy cooling mechanism in the 
VU-LYTE Il is quiet. 


e The elevation legs are spring 
loaded. 


¢ Three point mirror suspension and 
dual rack and pinion gives the 
VU-LYTE [I the clearest, easiest, 
sharpest, fastest focussing... PLUS 
MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEA- 
TURES THAT MAKE YOUR 
CLASSES MORE LIVELY. 
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The VU-LYTE [lis a magnificent new 


instrument for Teaching. See what 
it can actually DO to improve your 
classes. Send the coupon for a Free 
Demonstration. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon today. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


SINCE 18668 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque and 
Overhead Projection Apparatus 


Doubling the illumination- Doubling its uses in Education 


This announcement by the Charles | 


Beseler Company culminates years 
of research and development in pro- 
jector requirements for the active 
growing field of Education. Beseler’s 
reputation is based on always being 
FIRST with the new improved fea- 
tures that Educators want. For 
example: 


BESELER — FIRST with large size 
copy apertures (8%” x 11”, then 
10” x 10”). 

BESELER — FIRST with Vacu- 
umatie copy hold down. 

BESELER — FIRST with built in 
pointers (Pointex). 

BESELER — FIRST with automatic 
feed platens (Feed-o-Matic). 


Beseler’s Franchised Dealers are 
anxious to demonstrate the great 
new VU-LYTE [I at your convenience. 
Write to Beseler. No cost or obliga- 
tion, naturally. 


Chorles Beseler Company L-! 
East Orange, New Jersey ' 

Please send your new brochure on the ' 
VU-LYTE [] and arrange for a Free 
Demonstration at my convenience, 1 
YOUR NAME ; 
4800006 

' 
city 


EVERY CHILD Participates WITH PAPER MOVIES 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the opaque projector to prevent a washed-out 
look which can be disappointing to youthful 


Merchants very generously donated yards of 
ordinary brown wrapping paper which we cut 
into desired lengths and widths and on which we 
mounted our artistic accomplishments. Thus 
done, we folded them accordion fashion, and 


now our paper movies were ready 
for the projector. 

A feeling of success and recog- 
nition of accomplishment is as 
necessary for every child as the 
sense of belonging, even though 
he may be a slow learner. So, 
when movies are shown in class, 
either before the group or before 
visitors, each child (and this 
means everyone) who contribut- 
ed a picture to the movie «trip 
supplies the “sound.” In other 
words, he explains his picture, 
thus adding to the continuity of 
the whole. And because the room 
is darkened and he cannot be 
seen too clearly, self-consciousness 
for the timid or shy is more eas- 
ily overcome. The boy or girl 
with speech defects makes a su- 
preme effort toward perfection 
for the “movie show.” 

This is but one aspect of the 
use of paper movies in the class- 
room, but by far not the only 
one. Children love to make mov- 
ies of books they have read or 
stories they would like to tell, ei- 
ther good or bad, true or make- 
believe. Children have a deep 
well of imagination and need 
only the opportunity to have it 
bubble 

Map making is another very ex- 
cellent use of the opaque projec- 
tor. And here is a suggestion 
which I have found to be a good 
learning experience. Project a 
map picture from a_ textbook 
through the opaque projector on- 
to the chalk board. Let a child 
outline it with colored chalk. 
Have everyone look carefully at 
the rivers, cities, mountains, low- 
lands, and so on. Turn off the 
projector and ask for volunteers 
to reeall the location of each 
thing and plot it on the map out- 
line. Then turn on the projector 
again to check for accuracy. This 
serves as an excellent introdue- 
tion to map making. 

Before too long someone is sure 
to suggest, “Let's make a trave- 
logue.” and so movie making 
starts again from a new and dif- 
ferent angle. But it’s all good 
sound learning and it sticks, for 
things children see and make 
themselves become a meaningful 
part of their experience. 

In science, too, the opaque pro- 
jector offers a wealth of opportu- 
nity. The development and the 
growth of a frog, the metamor- 
phosis of an insect, or simple pic- 
tures of living and growing things 
all open new roads of learning. 

Paper movies and the use of the 
opaque projector in the class- 
room are good instructional ma- 
terials. They help to establish 
good teacher-pupil rapport and to 
build a« stimulating, happy learn- 
ing experience based on careful 
planning and thoughtful research. 
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flmetrip files in 
Al Squad 


order is one of the duties of the 
Though this girl is in junior high school, fifth- 


and sixth-graders can perform such tasks efficiently. 


WE HAVE AN AW SERVICE 
SQUAD 


IN OUR SCHOOL 


UDIO-VISUAL coordinators have 

found students invaluable as- 
sistants in carrying out a school 
AV program. Although this is an 
established practice in the senior 
high schools, some people doubt 
the practicality of having pupil- 
below that level assume the re- 
sponsibilities of membership in 
an audio-visual squad. This doubt 
should be quickly dispelled. 

Students at the elementary lev- 
el can and should be part of an 
audio-visual club, and should be 
given instruction in 
the use of AV mate- 
rials. The experi- 
ences gained by 
these children will 
do much to promote 
their social and in- 
tellectual maturity. Their train- 
ing and the tasks assigned to them 
should be commensurate with 
their age, sex, and degree of me- 
chanical, social, and intellectual 
maturity. While | would not re- 
quire the younger pupils to oper- 
ate a 16 mm. sound projector (al- 
though there are many who can), 
children at this level have suffi- 
cient manual dexterity to operate 
a phonograph, maintain a bulle- 
tin board, distribute materials, 
operate a filmstrip projector, ad- 
just shades and lights in the 
classroom, operate the curtain 
and lights in the auditorium, and 
so on. Older children can handle 
more difficult’ assignments and 
greater responsibilities. 

In February 1952 | was assigned 
to a new junior high school. My 
duties were to organize the audio- 
visual program and to teach «ci- 
ence as well. Since much of my 
time would be spent in the sei- 
ence classroom, the success of the 
AV program would have to de- 
pend on the extent to which stu- 
dents could assist. 

Volunteers from the seventh 
and eighth grades were organized 


FRED WINSTON 


Audio-Visual (coordinator 
Shell Bank School 14, 
Brooklyn, 


into an after-school club appro- 
priately called “The Eyes and 
kat of 14.° Those who had had 
some experience in the elemen- 
tary school were tested for me- 
chanical competency in projector 
operation. This small nucleus then 
assisted me in training others, As 
soon as a. student instructor 
thought that his trainee had 
mechanical competency 
in the of a unit of 
equipment, the trainee was ree- 
ommended to me for testing. My 
test consisted of two 
parts given simulta- 
neously. While the 
trainee set up the 
equipment for oper- 
ation in vacant 
room to simulate 
actual operating conditions, | 
questioned him on the whys and 
wherefores of each step. Parts of 
the equipment he was setting up 
had to be identified as well as the 
function of each. A check sheet 
was used to indicate the progress 
of each student for each unit of 
equipment or part thereof. 

This training and testing tech- 
nique was found to be quite ade- 
quate, for it provided a squad of 
seventh- and eighth-graders able 
to serve the school’s needs. In 
our school these needs included 
as many as a thousand film show- 
ings during the year in addition 
to an almost unlimited number of 
filmstrips, and tape re- 
cordings, and operation of stage 
equipment nearly every week, 

Since ours is a junior high 
school, the squad members are, 
naturally, seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils. However, many 
fifth- and sixth-graders could be 
valuable assistants, operating the 
large equipment while younger 
students run tape recorders, ree- 
ord players, filmstrip projectors, 
and act as assistants to teachers 
and older pupils, (See next page) 
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operation 


New York 


records, 


‘The NEW VICTOR 
lémm Sound Projector. 


TEACHERS 


EASY ACTION for your 
BUSY SCHEDULE 


Just 3 quick to thread 
film, and the Victor's ready 
te roll, Operates simply 


with one fingertip contro! 
penet, softly Memineted. 


Wises detects previously 
damaged film .. . stops 


projector instantly se 
ne 


The new Victor 16mm Sound Projec- 
tor is your right-hand partner, helping 
you give better instruction to the 
You'll like Victor's outstanding 
sound and picture clarity that make it 
easier for youngsters to 
remember film les 


class, 


so much 
understand and 
sons. And, you'll appreciate Victor's 
Lubrimatie Oil System that 
trouble-free performance, 


after showing ... the way Safety Film SHARP PICTURES 4 


Trips also prevent any damage a giata CLEAR SOUND 


accidental misthreading , . . the 

Conditioned Lamp House . . . Sap 

phire-tipped Pawls . Hi-Lite Optical more on the 

System... and many other features, screen gives clear-cut pic- 

all tea her-engineered. ture contrasts — sound dis- 
tortion is almost eliminated 
so you get true, life-like 


insures 


showing 


SEND FOR FREE 
FOLOER TODAY 


QUALITY MOTION 


PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


° 


Since 


Dept. Covenport, tow, U.S, A. 


- New York — Chicago 
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This year the training program was changed some- 
what to meet the changing population of the school. 
Trainees are recruited primarily from the seventh 
grade, Groupe of ten students form a clase or unit, 
with «a new group starting their training every two 
months, The group ix required to spend five sessions of 
one hour each covering the basic concepts of audio- 
visual education 
havior, theory of operation of projectors and other aids. 


projection techniques, code of he- 


PLAYS 
WHEREVER 


YOU TEACH! 


WAY ICTOR 
Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Opens the whole world of Music 


21 albums, 84 records, 475 compositions on non- 
breakable 45 cpm or 78 rpm records, Classical, 
traditional and contemporary music with complete 
teaching notes by educational-music authorities. 
Includes activities like: Singing; Rhythms; Listening; 
Folk, Patriotic and Christmas Songs. Each album is 
available separately, 


AV SERVICE SQUAD... 


Clip and Mail for Further Information 


(Continued from preceding page 


Upon completion of a written test with a grade of 
9) per cent or better, the trainee is eligible to proceed 
to the practical portion of the cycle. Each student is 
assigned to a trained projectionist for the laboratory 
work. The «tudent-instructor is responsible for sched- 
uling and completing the laboratory portion of the 
course, I then test each trainee on the skills he has 
acquired. When he passes, he becomes a full-fledged 


member of the squad. 


* Single-play manual operation + 3-speed opera- 
tion Twin speakers... classroom volume to 
spare « Completely portable, rugged case 


For the kind of flexibility you must have in class- 
room scheduling ... here's the new RCA Port- 
able Phonograph! Because of its light weight 
and single-play, manual operation ... you can 
carry the sound of music, literature, languages 
wherever pupils are learning. 


Its wonderful tone system and twin speakers 
reproduce lifelike sound at classroom volume 
levels. A touch of your finger sets the speed con- 
trol for any record. Ruggedly constructed to 
“go places,” it carries so easily, too. Above all, 
remember it is engineered by RCA . . . world 
leader in radio, first in recorded music, first in 
television! See your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer 
for a demonstration, or use coupon below. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Department A-9 
Radic Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me full information on the new RCA Portable. 


NAME__ 
SCHOOL 


ADORESS 


cry. ZONE State 


This boy i @ member of “The Eyes and Ears of 


14.” Sixth-grade children can easily learn to oper- 
ate wach audio-visual equipment as is shown here. 


After three years of assistance 
from student projectionists, | can 
vouch for their worth. They have 
proved to be conscientious and 
responsible, well able to perform 
many diversified tasks. 

l. They can distribute films, 
records, filmstrips, flat pictures, 
and any AV materials, and then 
file them when returned to the 
AV room. 

2. Members can operate the 
school’s public-address system. 

3. They can file and distribute 
duplicated materials. Many can 
also type notices and schedules. 

4. Some members can operate 
duplicating machines. 

5. Some have been trained to 
make tape recordings from ree- 
ords, radio, and microphone 
pick-up. 

6. They can operate all types 
of projection and nonprojection 
equipment. In conjunction with 
this training, the students are al- 
so taught to recognize certain 
types of mechanical and electri- 
pa breakdowns in the equipment. 
These are reported to me imme- 
diately so that repairs can be 
made, but no child is permitted 
to make repairs of any type. 

7. Some members become stage 
squads, These squads are called 
upon to operate any projection 
equipment that is needed as well 
as curtains, lights (including the 
dimmer panel), the sound-control 
panel, and a 2000-watt spotlight. 
They must be able to follow cues 
smoothly and efficiently, and to 
exercise good judgment. 

The role of the coordinator in 
such a program is important. Be- 
sides being responsible for the 
training aspects, he must set up 
the schedule so that each squad 
member has opportunities to use 
his training and each teacher has 
trained available when 
she needs them. A coordinator 
must be willing to listen to and 
respect the honest opinions of his 
helpers. Their ideas are fre- 
quently sound and worth-while, 
and such give-and-take surely 
helps to establish excellent rap- 
port and mutual respect. 

One final point both teachers 
and coordinators must keep in 
mind is that our children are ex- 
posed daily to all kinds of me- 
chanical devices and that they 
develop many mechanical skills 
at an early age. We as educators 
should provide for these children 
to fully use their capabilities. 
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What criteria would you suggest we follow in selecting film- 
strips for the primary grades? 

HE selection of filmstrips for the primary grades 
T should be in terms of curricular objectives. For 
example, in the primary grades filmstrips generally 
are used to motivate reading, for giving information, 
to teach social concepts, to present ideas for construc- 
tion activities, to stimulate dramatic play, and to 
help build number concepts 

With these objectives in mind, each filmstrip 
should meet the following criteria 
1. Are the pictures or drawings clear and easily 
viewed when projected on the screen? 
2. Is the content authenti 
Is the lettering large enough to be seen from all 
parts of the room? 
4. Are the words used in the captions and reading 
matter within the vocabulary range of the children? 
Does the content contribute to the learning ob- 
jectives of the grade in which it will be used? 

». Does the succession of pictures in the filmstrip 
present a good continuity? 

7. Does the content contribute to the needs and 
interest of the learners? 


How can we use AV material to good advantage in a new 
modern school with plenty of daylight but with no provision 
to adequately darken the room? 


ORTUNATELY, audio-visual teaching is not confined 
F to optically projected images [here is a wide 
variety of audio-visual materials which do not require 
darkened classrooms. For example, tape recorders 
record players, flat pictures, charts, dioramas, maps 

models, felt- 
bulletin boards, 


globes, exhibits, objects, specimens 
boards, magnet boards, field trips 

radio receivers, puppets, and stereographs are all used 
In fact, graphs, out- 
line maps, line drawings, tac histoscopic targets, type- 


under norma! light conditions 


written slides, and similar transparencies of high 
contrast may be projected in rooms having only com- 
mon window shades or 
venetian blinds 

With this array of 
AV materials, a teacher 
may confidently develop 


NEXT MONTH: 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY WANTS 
TO DISCUSS WITH YOU 


COUNSELOR OF THE MONTH 


one can do with the tape recorder in language arts, 
with the record player in music appreciation, with the 
felt board in arithmetic, with the magnet board in 
safety education, with specimens and models in sci- 
ence, with the field trip in the social studies, and the 
bulletin board in creating a learning environment. 

Furthermore, it has been my experience that teach- 
ers who show skill in the use ol Honprojes ted AV 
aids are frequently rewarded by having their class- 
rooms equipped with adequate light controls 


What are the comparative advantages of films versus film- 
strips for elementary school use? 

ryvuis is a question which | am asked frequently and 
1 it always reminds me of a debate we had in hich 
“Which is more 

In retrospect the 


school, back in 1912, on the subject, 
valuable, the horse or the cow? 
subject of the debate was rather silly The outcome 
of the argument did, however, make clear that the 
horse and the cow Cac h posse ssed its own spec ial value 
as a domesticated animal 

Likewise, in comparing motion pictures with film 
strips one must remember that cach has its unique 
contribution to make to learning 

For example, if the teacher wants the class to study 
a single object or idea, there is no substitute for a pic- 
ture projec ted on the screen from a slide or filmmstrip 
On the other hand, if concepts that involve motion 
such as the blooming of a flower or the “birth” of 
an iceberg are to be taught there is no substitute 
lor a motion picture, The flow of events, activities, 
drama, and the condensation of time are best de pu ted 

by films. Still pictures 


Paul L. Hill will discuss per. best be used for a 
tinent questions relating to child development, 


group analysis and stu- 
dious examination. In 


construction activities, 


those techniques which 
will achieve the chief 
goals of audio-visual in- 
struction, ie 
learning and to. give 
meaning to words and 


to enrich specifie questions 


symbols. Some fine 
thon teem addressed envelope. 
in a nondarkencd room 
through the use of flat no 
pictures, the bulletin 
board, and environmen- 
tal materials 

I have little patience 
with the teacher who 
claims that it is impos- 
sible or difficult to use 
audio-visual teaching 
aids because the class- 
room cannot be dark- 


ened. Think of what 


Associate Professor of Education 


Social Studies 


The following nine specialists will answer 
without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- To be sure 
AY ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 


Arithmetic DEANS 
Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratery School, 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles ame ed AV progr wn in 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Special Services, Clifton 


Language OAKLEY 
Professor af Education, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 


Music KRONE 


Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, Calif. 


Reading Locus u. 


Consultant in Elementary Education, Colorade Department of Education 


BLOUCH 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Science 0. 


HIANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 


for example, filmstrips 


YOUR COUNSELORS are invaluable to show 


the plan of a harbor or 
the size and shape of 
the boats 

motion 
pictures are more ex- 
pensive than filmstrips 


and their projectors 


irlington County, Va. 


more expensive and 
University of Chicage more difheult to op 
DEAN MeECLUSKY erate. But the well bal 


in charge of Prychological and elem ntary school ort 
struction includes both 
the film and the film- 
strip Bach contributes 
to enriched learning in 
anon a manner which is in 
step with modern teach- 


ing tec hniques. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


Warr Disney 


continues to offer many more 
high quality films to fit your 
educational programs. 


Schools across the nation successfully use f 
Disney 16mm films in many areas; SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES, DRIVER EDU 
CATION, HISTORY, MORAL & SPIRITUAL 
VALUES, MUSIC, ART and others. 


newest releases 
TREASURE ISLAND 
NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
A WORLD IS BORN 


Enhance your instruction with these effec- 
tive teaching tools. Mail coupon NOW to... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
Jémm DIV, DEPTIN.| BURBANK, CALIF, 
Please send us your Wei 
complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES 
and address of our nearest fim library 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION 


ADORESS 


Now You Can ASSIGN 
RECORD LISTENING 


in Music, Modern Languages, 
Social Science, English. No 
costly booths are needed with 
Hi-Fi equipment 

Hi-Fi Speaker optional 
BASIC PHONO UNIT, 579 95 


Dept. 061 531 S$. Piymouth Ct Chicaye 5 


EDUCATIONAL FILM DIVISION 
Moody Institute of Science 
ANNOUNCES 
the release of 
FIVE NEW M.1.S. EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENCE CURRICULUM FILMS 


for upper elementary, junior and 
senior high school use 


“worms TO wings Tin 10 min 
wallowtail tteafly hilviting ali the charac 
stag ft it ‘ 
THE CommuUnITY i? w 
A Midway leland 
Te and behavhea 
yet fiat ‘ Hiteresting 
pattern of 
CICADA—-The Methurcetah Time 12 min 
y ant =the 
yo tau fi atv sonal life 
TREASURES IN BHOW Tine ‘ 
4 you u ft nowfake and 
al me of 
teat 
HUMAN MACHINE Tin 14 mb 


rathe f the f the human 

' sted and alas and 
' ‘ 

in cotter and black and white with quide 

Complete desription and catalogue of aff MIS 

educational fiime immediately available Write 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF BOCIENCE | 


Educational Fim Division 
26676 
6 Loe Angeles 26, California 
‘ ple y fil 
ri 

Address 
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INDIVIDUAL RECORDS... 


No longer is it necessary to buy an en- 
tire album to secure the dance records 
Re ords offer folk 
dances, nursery rhymes, song plays and 
party records individually, Designed 
ospec ially for kince ruarten and lower 
elementary grade children, the timing 
is suitable for teac hing these classes 


you want 


Detailed instructions are printed on the 
jacket of each record for greater teach- 
ing convenience 

For the next 60 days, Russell Records 
offer you the record of your choice at a 
big biw discount to soquaint you with 
the 
ol our records, Keeler to the COUPON 
tion for this special offer, Russell 
Records are regularly priced at 


$1.59 each, postpaid 


uperior quality and arrangements 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION FROM 
THESE POPULAR NUMBERS... 


700 Mary Had A Little Lomb; Jock and Jill 
@ Bao Black Sheep, Humpty Dumpty 
Wee Willie Winkle; Pussy Cat, Pussy Cot 
Sing A Seng Of Sixpence, Little Boy Bive 
Three Blind Mice, Hey Diddle Diddle 
Hickory Dickory Dock; Polly, Put The Kettle On 
There Was A Crooked Man; Little Bo Peep 
ABC Seng 
Round the Mulberry Bush; Looby Loo 
The Farmer in The Dell 
Did You Ever See A Lassie? 
703 Round And Round the Village 
Oats, Peas, Beans; London Bridge 
Three Little Kittens; Little Jack Horner 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
704 Pop Goes The Weasel, To Market, To Market 
Old King Cole; Little Gray Ponies 
Rock A-Bye Baby, Ride A Cock Horse 
Peter, Peter, Purnnpkin Eoter 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
725 How Dye Do, My Partner; A-Hunting We Will Go 
Chimes Of Dunkirk; Jump, Jim Crow 
724 Danish Dance Of Greeting; | See You 
Gustot's Beans, Porridge Hot 


750 Seven Steps; Shoemoker's Dance 
Children's Polka, Kleppdons 


701 


Frere Jacques 


702 


POSTOFFICE BOX 328 + VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


outhts in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


or RHYTHM BAND 


PNSTRUMENTS ~ 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of y 
Coon Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 


GET THIS HELPFUL 


“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


A newly revived, easy to-undersand 
“Handbook for Khythm Band’ —te 

what do aad how to Many 

4 pictures and iastructive illustra 

tions, including many musix 


mores. Only each 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn tid. 
Department 180. Elkhart, indiana 
0) Sead, /ree and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog | 
Please “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook, | enclose S0c. | 
matt COUPON TODAY! 
Address GET MEW CATALOG AND 
Ciy Co State | SAND DIRECTION BOOK 
I teach arade | 


REPRINTS .... 
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Reprints of the Audio-Visual 
sugges? thet you order promptly for the supply is limited. Orders must be 
received by January 1, 1964, te insure delivery 


4 
“PP 


We 


ae upon request 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty conte; ten or more copies to one 
ten cents each; Aity or more te one address, eight cents each. 
Payment must accompany all orders. Write te 


THE Instructor 


Dept AY Dansville, N.Y. 
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Hollywood has been 
W creating Cinerama, Hancock 
Junior High has come forth with 
0-pa-ka-rama, the latest thing in 
the school entertainment field! 
Opakarama was developed with 
three purposes in mind: 

1. The development of an all- 
school program which would in- 
corporate the regular school work 
and school activities into the an- 
nual entertainment which is given 
for the financial benefit of the 
patrons’ group. 

2. The utilization of the exist- 
ing equipment, material, and re- 
sources (keeping costumes, light- 
ing, and staging to an absolute 
minimum). 

3. The reduction or elimina- 
tion of class interruptions for 
(play rehearsal. 


What Is tt? 


Just what is Opakarama? Here 
is our recipe. Mix together one 
opaque projector having a 44)” 
diameter lens, and a_ ten-foot 
square movie sereen which is 
placed in the center at the rear 
of the stage. (The bottom of the 
screen must be tilted slightly 
away from the projector.) Add 
the story written by pupils and 
faculty and related by a narrator, 
with solo, choral, and band music 
for audio effects. For the visual 
part of the program, make a col- 
orful collection of pictures, draw- 


ings, and photographs (none 
larger than 10” x 10”) to illus- 
trate the story. Blend until 
smooth and serve up for audi- 


fence approval. 
(reating the Program 


Here's how we combined the 
ingredients. Utilizing the talents 
of our faculty and student body, 
we developed the theme, “The 
American Story,” asking through- 
out, “Just what is an American? 
How does he get to be that way a 
Thirty tunes were chosen to cov- 
er the period historically. These 
were sung by the ninety boys and 
girls in the chorus, assisted by 
our fifty-six-piece band. 

After the selection of songs and 
the development of narration in 
proper sequence, the search was 
on for suitable pictures. This was 
a hunt in which everybody took 
part. 

Interest was keen among the 
pupils. There were many discus- 
sions as to which picture would 
tbe best to use and just what was 


WE CREATED 


A SCHOOL PROGRAM 
DEVELOPED WITH THE 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


WILLIS R. M. SCHOTT 


Principal, Haneock Junior High School, 
Lemay, Missouri 


the exact sequence of the events 
depicted. This enthusiasm for the 
history of our country and the in- 
formation acquired in assembling 
our Opakarama were among its 
highest values as a school project. 

From the wealth of accumulat- 
ed pictures, we made our selec- 
tions and organized them into the 
proper sequence. They were then 
mounted on one continuous roll 
of paper for case of presentation. 


The American Story 


On the big night, the curtains 
parted as the band played “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” On the 
stage at the left and right of the 
screen were the ninety chorus 
members. The girls wore white 
blouses and dark skirts, the boys 
white shirts and dark trousers. 
Everyone, including the band 
which was on the floor in front 
of the stage, wore wide tricolor 
ribbons in a bright splash of col- 
or from shoulder to belt. Lights 
remained on through the singing 
of the stirring “Ballad for Ameri- 
cans” by a guest soloist, accom- 
panied by the chorus. 

Then the lights were dimmed 
as the beating of drums intro- 
duced our Indian selections, an 
Indian love song by the girls, and 
an Indian war dance by the boys. 
While the boys sang, dancers in 
costume came in from the wings 
and did a spirited war dance. 
Their costumes, the musical ae- 
companiment, and the back- 
ground of pictures on the sereen, 
all combined most effectively. 
From then on, words and pic- 
tures, or tunes and pictures, were 
ever present to command audi- 
ence attention. 

“The American Story” on the 
sereen showed the band of Pil- 
grims seeking freedom of wor- 
ship, with a band accompaniment 
of hymns. While the chorus sang 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” the repro- 
duction of a beautiful stained- 
glass window was flashed on the 
screen, which added to the at- 
mosphere of reverence. 

The narrator told briefly of the 
dangers and hardships of the lit- 
tle colonies and how, in spite of 
these hardships, the colonists be- 
gan to prosper. Presently our sto- 
ry reached the American Revolu- 
tion, combining pictures of the 
“Spirit of “76” with the singing 
of “Yankee Doodle.” 

Then came the expanding 
epoch, with “Stout-Hearted Men” 
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Opakarama 


pushing back the wilderness with 
axe and plow, developing ways of 
life and types of music that were 
sectional in flavor. This was an 
excellent opportunity, also, to 
present southern plantation life. 

Out of sectional differences. 
the narrator went on to speak of 
the quarrels that grew to the bit- 
ter proportions of war. Drums 
and bugles sounded “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” followed 
by other Civil War tunes. 

After the war clouds had 
cleared away, the surge to new 
frontiers was captured in such 
numbers as “On the Trail” and 
the rollicking “Deadwood Stage.” 
The laying of the shining steel, 
of course, was covered by “Work- 
ing on the Railroad.” All these 
were accompanied by a colorful 
succession of appropriate pic- 
tures on the screen. 

The Gay Nineties was joyous 
with such tunes as “Bieyele Built 
for Two,” “Cruising Down the 
River,” “Heart of My Heart,” 
and “Daisy.” 

In the second decade of the 
new century, the drums once 
again heralded war. The boys 
sailed away to France to the sen- 
timental songs of the hour, in- 
cluding “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” “Long, Long Trail,” 
“Good-by Broadway,” and “Over 
There.” Our concluding number 
in this episode was “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
Here, as elsewhere in our script. 
we chose songs that fitted the 
spirit of the hour, without too 
much regard as to the date of 
their composition. 

The Golden Twenties, with 
boom and bust, were next to be 
remembered with a spirited ver- 
sion of the Charleston and such 
numbers as “Ain't We Got Fun.” 
The Charleston was the third «pe- 
cialty number, with the dancers 
entering from the wings. 

The Thirties went by with a 
tune or two, and all too soon it 
was war again, the draft, and 
America rolling up her sleeves 
and plunging into the fight with 
her fighting men’s tunes: “An- 


chors Aweigh.” “Caissons Go 
Rolling Along.” “Air Corps 
Song,” and the “Marines’ Hymn.” 

These stirring numbers led to 
our moment of climax, a hush 
out of which came “Taps” in 
memory of American sacrifice, 
the reading of the inscription 
from the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, the flying of the flag 
across the screen, and the voicing 
of the hope that even as Ameri- 
ca’s history is reflected in the 
songs of her past, so may her con- 
tinuing song be one of joyous and 
righteous progress. conelu- 
sion, everyone sang “God Bless 
America.” 


An Evaluation 


In evaluating our production, 
we agreed that our three purposes 
had been accomplished. The pro- 
gram had = incorporated much 
school work, and had even been 
a strong motivating factor in 
many social-studies groups. Only 
equipment already available had 
been needed the opaque pro- 
jector and a few carefully ar- 
ranged spotlights. There had 
been no large rehearsals except 
for one to coordinate the chorus, 
band, narrator, and projector. 
Presenting the program at a stu- 
dent assembly the day before the 
big production served as a “dress 
rehearsal.” 

The program was so successful 
that we are considering develop- 
ing a similar-type one on a differ- 
ent subject for next year. The 
possibilities of Opakarama are so 
varied and the advantages so nu- 
merous that we heartily recom- 
mend it to any group in search of 
an entertainment with education- 
al implications. 
water's fine! 


Come eon in. the 


EpitoniaL Note: “The American Sto 


ry” is described in this article simply to 
show you how the opaque projector can 
be used as an integral part of a school 
program No attempt has bes made to 
list specific pictures and choral arrange 
ments for the scene 

If you were to develop a similar pro 
gram, your group would want to plan 
ts own episodes and would no dagybt 


have its own ideas of appropriate msi 
| We hope you find the wa 


ng scenes 
ter fine too! 


EXCITING! NEW! 
LOW COST 


AUDIO VISUAL 
METHOD 


SSiluKane announces NINETY 
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WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


These ninety new sound filmstrips (filmscrips 
with records) are dynamic teaching tools. It 
is heart warming to watch a teacher using 
one of them to bring new life and eager 
interest to every student in the room 


Grade Levels; Kindergarten to Junior High 
School 


Classroom validity is theit secret. Every word 
of lesson information has been classroom 
tested. Every student participation activity 
grew out of actual classroom use. They work! 


Subjects; Stories, History, Geography, Biolo 
By, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Gen. 
eral Science 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE... . 


WHEN 
YOU NEED 
THEM 


Ask Your Audio Visual Supplier 
For a Demonstration or Write 


“In, 


ite, 


on the subject(s) of 


Grade level(s) 
Name 

School 

Address 


Dept. IM-16 DUKANE CORP., ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
| am interested in knowing about the DuKane Student Participation Films 
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adte-Visual Materials... REPORTED 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 


TO OUR PARENTS 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 


ate not acceptable.) Send 


in one envelope-—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 346, and 38. 
General coupons, pages 74 and 88. 


MIMNMESOTA MINING & MPG. CO. send me copy of your new booklet “Tepe 
Recording in the Elementary Classroom.” 


Ins. 239 
Name ... . Grade ..... 


THE JAM HAHDY ORGAHIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on the flimstrip 
tit, “Our Neighborhood Helpers’ and illustrated filmetrip catalog 


Ins. 199 
Mame : Grade 
of 8.0 . School 
City peeces Zone ... State seve 1-56 


OuKAME CORPORATION. Piease send complete information on your 910 New Sound Film 
strips with Records on various seblects at different grade levels as described on page 35 


Ins. 430 
Mame Grade 
Sivreet of No. Pupils 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. Piesse send tree coples of the 1955-1956 catalogs checked 
mm Educational Films 


Ins. 112 
Neme Grade 
of 2.0 eee School 


CHARLES GESELER COMPANY. send me « Free Brochure on the New Vu-lyte 
showing how || can assist me in my teaching. Also, please arrange for @ tree demon 
siretion at my convenience 


Ins. 213 
Name Grade 


BOUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA Enclosed ts '0c. Please send me « copy of the new 
1966.66 ACA Victor Educational Record Catalog 


Ins. 163 
Neme Grade ese 


DANCE RECORD, Special introductory Offer, | have made selection from list in your ad 
vertivement on page 14, Russell Records | enclose $1.00 for record number 


Ins. 546 
Name Grade 
Street of 4.0 No. Pupiis 


Audio 
Visually 


NORA BARTLETT 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Sewell-Anderson School, 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


You believe in progressive 
education? This is the load- 
ed question which is asked many 
educators, many times, in many 
different parts of the country. In 
our school we looked the ques- 
tion over thoughtfully and decid- 
ed that, to us, progressive educa- 
tion meant capitalizing on the 
pupil's interests to enrich the eur- 
riculum, and encouraging chil- 
dren to broaden their interests. 
As such, we believe in progres- 
sive education. 

In presenting a P.T.A. pro- 
gram, it was decided to take this 
message to the parents and to do 
it through audio-visual teaching 
tools. Each grade selected a 
phase of their school work that 
they wanted to show their par- 
ents. Pictures were taken, from 
which 2” x 2” slides were made, 
and the pupils’ explanations were 
recorded on tape. 

The first grade demonstrated a 
painting lesson through slides, 
showing each step as they helped 
each other put on Daddy's shirt 
backwards as a smock, dipped 
their brushes in the color of their 
choice, and proceeded to create 
their masterpieces. The finished 
product was displayed on each 
child’s desk in the classroom. 

One second grade had watched 
with great excitement as cocoons, 
found in the fields, opened into 
beautiful moths. This marvel of 
science aroused the children’s in- 
terest in all aspects of natural 
science, flowers, trees, and birds. 
They explored the neighborhood 
to identify bird friends and used 
an electric bird board to learn 
the correct names. The class was 
anxious to share these wonderful 
experiences with their parents. 


One third grade had become 
interested in geographic locations 
after reading some stories in their 
basic readers and in the Weekly 
Reader newspaper. Through the 
slides, the parents saw them using 
a map and a globe to identify is- 
lands, peninsulas, mountains, and 
so on, to show where other peo- 
ple live. Again tape told the 
story of their project. 

The other third grade had been 
reading independently for enjoy- 
ment and wanted to share an 
amusing story with their parents. 
They found one of their favorite 
stories about Donald Duck and 
his school problems and recorded 
it. The tape was played while 
pictures of the group and illus- 
trations from the book were pro- 
jected on the screen. 

The “Davy Crockett” rage had 
hit the fourth grade and motivat- 
ed a study of pioneer life. The 
children did much outside re- 
search on the subject, brought 
their reports back to their school- 
mates, and wrote stories about 
early pioneer life tape- 
recorded them. Films and Gim- 
strips had been used in the class- 
room and the children decided to 
show their parents the filmstrip 
on Davy’s life. While the cap- 
tions were read by the children, 
the parents had an opportunity 
to see and hear the enthusiasm 
with which fourth-graders use 


Me 


Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to 
the coupon 


When we remove the coins, the coupons are defaced. The 

Help! coins stick together and the banks can't handle them 
ad Result’? It takes longer to service your coupon requests 

So please do not stick your remittances to the coupon 

or your letter. Simply fold the loose coins (in the correct 


amount) in a sheet of paper, then insert the folded sheet 
in the envelope. You'll help clean up a sticky situation 


The Coupon Sewice 
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they saw pictures of their chil- 
dren collecting, counting, and tal- 
lying the money to buy saving 
stamps. They realized that valu- 
able thrift habits were being e»- 
tablished. There was even one 
picture of the group marching. 
When a class has 100 per cent 
participation in banking they pa- 
rade joyously through the build- 
ing singing a marching song. 


The interest of the other see- these teaching tools, and the ease 
te) ond grade had turned to their ex- with which they operate them. 
“a periences in carrying on the Thus, through the medium of 

Ress transactions of Banking Day. How the slide projector and tape re- 
ae ‘ We're all stuck up and your teaching materials are de ¢ 
ei layed. Why? Because many teachers using The Instructor impressed the parents were when corder, the world of the class- 


room was brought to the parents. 
The teachers felt that this pro- 
gram showed the parents a good 
sampling of what the school is 
doing in language arts, art, ele- 
mentary science, patriotism and 
thrift, social studies, and oral 
reading; and of course showed 
them how necessary to good 
teaching are good audio-visual 
materials. 
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ERE is the biggest news in years 

for those busy teachers who 
must teach music appreciation. It’s 
a time-consuming job to pore over 
reference books looking for stories 
of the world’s great music, and 
then revamp the tale for tots. No 
longer need you struggle, for the 
Jam Handy Organization has just 
put out a wonderful series. ‘These 
records were specifically produced 
to be used with the company’s set 
of beautiful color filmstrips. Each 
strip tells the story of a great work 
of music, but heretofore the teach- 
er had to find the records, and re- 
late the proper themes to the pic- 
tures on the screen. 

With the release of Music Sto- 
ries records, yOur only job is to 
change the picture when you hear 
the signal tone. A narrator de- 
scribes each picture slowly, clearly, 
and briefly, and then music describ- 
ing the picture is played. Don't 
fret if you can’t own the filmstrips, 
too, because the records are eflec- 
tive when used alone. And, don’t 
complain that the children never 
hear the entire composition; turn 
to the other side, and you will hear 
pure music. Some of the longer 
compositions have been cut to suit 
a child’s shorter attention span. 
Notes on the record jacket tell how 
to use the record, and suggest areas 
for correlation. 

These recordings have ev- 
erything planned for you, and the 
series includes all the major musi- 
cal compositions children enjoy: 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “The Nutcracker Suite,” 
“Peer Gynt,” “The Firebird,” and 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice.” 

The complete set of six records 
sells for $21.00, but if that sounds 

budget at one 
singly at $3.95 


$27 OU per set. 


new 


too high for your 
time, buy them 
(The filmstrips are 
Even if you don’t contemplate buy- 
ing make a note of 
this series, because some day one of 
your classics may drop and break 
When you replace it, buy one of 
The Jam Handy series, so the story 
will be always at your needletip 
Order direct from The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 

I hope all who teach kindergar- 
ten and first grade have fun with 
singing games. For a while, so 
much emphasis was placed on cre- 
ative rhythmics that old standbys 
like “Looby Loo” and “Did You 
Ever See a Lassie” took a back 


recor ds now, 


reviews of New Records-> 


and add a few to your repertoire 
with the album Singing Games for 
Primary Grades (Bowmar Records, 
Album I (no catalogue number, 
78 rpm, $8.75). Each game has | 
been planned to include only the 
simplest skills: walking, running, 
hopping, jumping, galloping, skip- 
ping, and sliding. The musical ac- | 
companiment is extremely simple | 
and uncluttered, but bouncy, | 
rhythmic, and appealing, and often | 
punctuated by rhythm-band instru- | 
ments. Most of the games are sung, | 
and many are repeated without the | 


seat. Don't neglect these classics, 
| 
| 
| 


singer so your small fry can fill in 
the simple words. 

If the game requires choosing a 
leader or changing places, 
a short musical interlude | 

The album | 


new 
there is 
to provide the time 
includes fifteen singing games, some | 
of which are the well known 

“Farmer in the Dell,” “Mulberry 
Bush,” on, and some of | 
which are less familiar—“Charlie 
over the Water,” “Kitty White,” 
“Our Exercises.” You will more 
than get every dollar’s worth from 
buying this album, which must be 
ordered direct from Bowmar Rec- 
ord Co., 5415 Crenshaw Blvd., 
Los Angeles 43, California. 

Four new titles have been added 
to the list of Enrichment Records, 
bringing the total up to a grand 
twenty. In case you are not famil- 
iar with this series, each record is 
on one of 
These re- 
recom- 


and so 


a dramatization based 
the Landmark Books 
cordings have been highly 
mended, and now offer The Loui- 
sana Purchase, Pirate Lafitte and 
the Battle of New Orleans, My 
Bell Invents the Telephone, and 
George Washington Carver. Each 
title is available singly at 78 rpm 
for $2.95, or coupled with another 


title at 33% rpm for $3.95. Write 


for further information to Miss 
Martha Huddleston, Enrichment 
Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New 


York 1, N.Y. Incidentally, the con- 
tent of each record is not a wa- 
tered-down tale, but an almost 
adult treatment of facts, and will 
appeal to grades five through sen- 
ior high school. Enrichment film- 
strips are now available for some 
titles, priced at $6.50 each. This 
series will be valuable in your social 


studies classes 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 


ree ords, order from 


3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re 


quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Educational Services, 1730 
St. NW. Washington 6, D.C. 
(also has a free catalogue availabie). 


hve 


New 

Audio Education Recordings 
to Enrich 

Your Musie Program 


Albums AS 27 and 28, Rhythm Band Patterns 
Children become familiar with different rhythm 
instruments through a variety of musical selec: 
tions. 


Albums AS 29, Tacky O’Rick and the Licorice 
Stick 

A delightful story brings knowledge of the clari- 
net to youngsters, 


Albums AS 10 and 11, The American Singer, 
Town and Country Edition, Lower Book and 
Upper Book 

The songs in these two albums arouse children’s 
interest in and desire to learn music. 


Album AS 26, Dance Suite: Garden Festival; 
Excursions 

Boys and girls attain an appreciation of chamber 
music as they listen to the charming recordings 
in this album. 

Albums AS 30, 31, 32, and 33, Dance Forma, 
Musical Forms, Dances of Many Countries, 
and Introduction to Great Composers of Our 
Times 

Planned as an introduction to music apprecia- 
tion, these recordings provide a diversity of 
music, from classical to modern, 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. 


55 Filth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 


REPRINTS A-V SUPPLEMENT 


Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
are available upon request. We suggest cents; ten or more copies te one address, 
thet you order promptly for the supply | ten cents each; filty of more te one ad- 
limited. Orders must be received by Jane- dress, eight cents each. Payment must 
ary 1, 1956, to insure delivery accompany all orders. Write te: 


tHe Instructor 


Dept. 154 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Ed Durlacher Presents 


honor your partner 


TEACHING AIDS 
on pure vinylite phonograph records 


SQUARE DANCES: CALLS AND TEACHING AIDS. Albums | through 4-Squere Dence 
Records with cails and instructions by Ed Durlacher, “Wolk through” directions are 
presented in easy, progressive steps before the music ond calls begin. By for the most 
popvler squore dance instructional records ever produced 

SQUARE DANCES: MUSIC ONLY. Album 5-Saqvere Dence music without calle oF instruc 
tion. Zestiul, foot tapping music for those whe prefer to do their own calling 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS. Album 6 Ed Durlechers femous walk through 


tions make learning these dances @ pleasure 


RHYTHMS. Album 7 Specifically designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms and music 
appreciation to the very young fd Durlocher teaches with a@ full orchestral beck 
ground 


SQUARE DANCES: WITHOUT INSTRUCTIONS. Album 6 Easy to understand, jovial calle 
Music with o perfect rhythmic beot. Eight of the country's most popular squore dances 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guoranteed against breakage 
OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Square Dance Associates, O. Box No. 642, Freeport, ‘ 

Gentlemen, | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARINER albums Please send me o ‘ 
free descriptive folder 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE ‘ 
Conedian Distributors: Thomes Allen, id, 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontarie 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 


the coupons for the items 


Materials... 
you want. (Copied coupons You 
ate wot scceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 36, and 38. 
General coupons, pages 74 and 88. 


JACROHDA MAHUFACTURING CO. Please send me illustrated 20-page cetslog on 
INSTRUCTO Fianne! Boards and Feit Cut 


Ins. 484 
Name 
Sireet of 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL BOUCATION, INC. Piease send me free “On Approval’ index of 
Society for Views! Education Filmetrips for preview, without cost of obligation 


Ins. 197 
Name Grade 
of No. Pupils 
. 


flies and my nearest licensed Disney film library 


@ WALT DISMEY PRODUCTIONS. Please send rental rates and other details about Disney 


Ins. 45 
Name Grede ..... 
Sireet of 8.0 ; TTT Schoo! 


COROWMET FILMS. Piesse send me your new 1966-57 Catalogue of Coronet Instructional 


Ins. 97 
Neme PTTTTTT Grade 


e 


VICTOR AMIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Piease send me catalog describing the com- 
plete new line of Victor lémm sound motion picture projectors 


Ins. 480 
Siveet of 8.0 No. Pupils 
SAND INSTRUMENT C. G. COMM, LTD., Dept. 151. Please send me your FREE 
Foider describing the Song Flute and Song Flute teaching material 
Ins. 247 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 
City County State caves 


AUDIO BOUCATION, INC. Pieose send me chart #6230 giving Information about re 
cordings for teaching language erts, music, and rhythms 


Ins. 95 
Name Schoo! 
OF 


DAAITE SCREEN CO., INC. Pleese send me your new audio-visual teaching materia! 
Better Audio-Visual Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens 


Ins. 440 
Neme Grade 
Siveet or 2.0 School 
City see Zone State 


We don't wank le ba shack “p 


using The Inetructor Coupon Service send their remittances aiued or taped to the coupon 
we're all stuck up. Coupons are defaced. Coins stick 


but we're pretty close to it. Many teachers 


We do eppreeiate the help but 
together, We can’t count them and the banks can't handle them The result your 
teaching materiale are delayed. Bo please do wot etick your coin remittances to 
eltther the coupen or « separate piece of paper. Simply fold your coins (the correct 
ameent, of course) in a sheet of paper. Then insert the folded sheet in the envelope 


The Coupon Service 
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BALANCED AQUARIUM—10 min.; 
sound; color $100, or black and 
white $50; purchase or rent; pro- 
duced in 1955 by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IL. 


Two children, Susan and Fred 
decide to build an aquarium. They 
learn how from books, and the film 
shows them putting their knowl- 
edge to work. Beginning with a 
clean glass-sided container, they 
arrange the sand and plants, fill it 
to the right level with water, allow 
the chlorine to evaporate, and add 
the fish when the water is 70°F 
Excellent animation and a lightly 
written script give a clear concep- 
tion of the balance of nature be- 
tween plants and fish. For primary 
and middle grades 


HISTORY IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
—I1I3 min.; sound; color $125, or 
black and white $68.75; purchase; 
produced in 1955 by Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Bert finds an Indian arrowhead, 
and shows it to his classmates 
They become interested in the early 
history of Centerville, so they di- 
vide into groups to probe attics and 
the library, interview older resi- 
dents, and visit the cemetery 
Flashbacks show the town in its 
earlier days. All the data are ar- 
ranged in an exhibit showing the 
community's progress from a wil- 
derness to a modern village. For 
middle and upper grades, and jun- 
ior high. 


LIFE ON A SHEEP RANCH—10 
min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $55; purchase; produced 
in 1955 by Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Young Andy and his dad ride up 
Colorado’s Rocky Mountains to the 
summer grazing location of their 
sheep, where Andy will spend the 
summer with Pierre Martin, the 
sheepherder Besides scenes of 
shearing in the spring, other se- 
quences show the summer needs of 
sheep and their care, how over- 
grazing is prevented, and Andy's 
part in scaring off an attacking 
coyote. By fall, the lambs have 
grown large enough for market, 
and all return to the ranch. Andy's 
father and Pierre decide which 
sheep to sell, and which to keep 
for next year’s wool. For primary 
and middle grades 


NOMADS OF THE NORTH—12 
min.; sound; color $100, or black 
and white $50; purchase or rent; 

oduced in 1955 by Bailey Films, 
— 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

The film shows how Eskimos 
search for food and firewood, and 
use the axe and other implements 
for survival; and the role of the 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


reindeer in their lives. In a coun- 
try where temperatures sometimes 
drop to seventy degrees below zero, 
the Eskimo uses willow wood for 
cooking and heating. The games, 
playthings, and outdoor leisure 
pursuits of Eskimo children are 
delightfully depicted. During the 
winter, Eskimos are nomads follow- 
ing the reindeer herds to protect 
them from wolves, and to hunt 
them for food and clothing. For 
middle grades 


OUR PRODUCTIVE LAND—10 
min.; sound; color $100; purchase; 
produced in 1955 by Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 8S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

A survey of the vast potential 
productivity of the United States 
Corn is our largest single crop, and 
three fifths of all corn grown is 
raised in this country. We also 
grow wheat, barley, oats, many 
kinds of vegetables, fruits, sugar 
from cane and beets, Vast amounts 
of hay. Contrasts are made be- 
tween food production of yester- 
year, and changes in preservation, 
transportation, and variety of foods 
offered to modern families. Mech- 
anization of farm equipment is 
shown. It is estimated that by 
1975, the U.S. will have 200 mil- 
lion citizens, and the film indicates 
that we can easily produce enough 
food for them. Conservation, range 
management, and land reclama- 
tion are explained and illustrated 
For the middle grades 


WORLD OF LITTLE THINGS—14 
min.; sound; color $120, or black 
and white $60; purchase; produced 
in 1954 by Moody Institute of Sei- 
ence, Educational Film Division, 
11428 Santa Monica Blvd., W. Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

From a brief history of the mi- 
croscope, the film goes on to show 
the vast amount of life in fresh wa- 
ter. After identifying and discuss- 
ing amoeba, volvox, paramecium, 
and didinium, the viewer “goes 
aboard” a vessel of the Allan Han- 
cock Foundation of the University 
of California to see flatworms, me- 
dusa, segmented worms, protozoa, 
polychaete larva, and radiolarians 
There are views of microscopic al- 
gae and diatom plants, and the 
commercial value of the latter is 
explored. With photomicrography, 
some of the best yet demonstrated, 
the objects appear  self-luminous 
against a dark background. Iden- 
tification is easy and interest is fo- 
cused on the essentials. For upper 
grades, and junior high school 


Reference List No. 3 


If you want this new reference list 
of current films, send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope with your request to 
Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, Editorial Depart- 
ment, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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OF 


the 
instructional 


always 
to 
materials which will provoke crea- 


tant 


Is 


teacher select 
tive thinking and lively discussions 
in her classroom, but she also needs 
materials for proles- 
Oral and Whitten 


reviewed 


audio-visual 
sional growth. 
Ex pre ssion and Re ading 
below) were prepared especially 
for in-service and pre-service teach- 


er training. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS—6 strips; 


color; produced by Young America 


Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17; $30 per set; $6 single 
strip. 


Some episodes from the lives of 
Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Irving, 
Alcott, and Mark Twain which 
had a bearing on their characters, 
and an impact on their writings 
Use in social studies and special- 
ized work in English and literature 


classes or clubs. For middle and 
upper grades. 

GEOGRAPHY I—SWEDEN,  FIN- 
LAND, AND DENMARK—© strips 


co-ordinated with long-playing ree- 
ord; color, or black and white; pro- 
duced by DuKane Corporation, St. 
Charles, UL; $30 per set of black 
and white with record; $35 per set 
of color with record. 


student- 


strips are 


Produced as one cf the 
partic ipation series 
intended to pre information 
and elicit discussion. The 
give an overview of people, 
and activities and there are appeal- 
ing pictures of children. We 
Lapps ol northern Finland, forestry 
and mining in Sweden, and farm 
life in Denmark. For middle and 
upper grades. 


pu tures 


plac cs, 


sec 


MODERN JAPAN—®9 strips; color; 
produced by Eye Gate House, Ine., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 single strip. 


There 


are many things we do not 


fully appreciate about life in Ja- 
pan. Pictorial data include chil- 
dren’s activities at home and on 


feast days; types of houses in vil- 
and cities; fishing, 
ing, and silk production; impor- 
tance of good transportation. One 
strip gives background information 
for a study of the Japan of today. 
For middle and upper grades. 


lages rice farm- 


OIL TANKER, THE—s«ingle strip; 
black and white; produced by Audio- 
Visual Enterprises, P. O. Box 8686; 
Los Angeles 8, Calif.; $4 strip. 
Here is a close-up view of the op- 
eration of an oil tanker, 
cial equipment loads and unloads 
oil, and why such boats 
tant nationally and internationally 
It may be valuable 
aid in showing trade 
al possibilities for boys 


middle 


how spe 


are lnpor- 
as a possible 
and vocation- 
For the 
grades 


to Use in | 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


& Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRES- 
SION—4 strips; color; and 3 ree- 
ords; produced by Los Angeles Board 
of Education; distributed by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $28 
per set with records; $8.50 single 
strip with record, 

Photographed in Los Angeles 
the remarks are those 
of real children, and should appeal 
listening for the experi- 
encountered wherever 
children play and learn to express 
These strips supply 
and observation of 
useful teaching techniques. 


classrooms, 


to those 


ences to be 


themselves. 


case studies, 


PET STORIES— strips; color; pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, IL; $36 per set; $6 single 
strip. 

Children love kittens, puppies, 

goldfish, parakeets, and 
and enjoy stories and talk- 
about them. These real-life 
photographs will help child view- 
identify themselves with the 
children in the story. The pictures 
make a strong plea for giving pets 
wood care. a warmth of 
feeling in the episodes depic ted and 
a human quality to the story mate- 
rial. For arts, reading, 
and nature study in primary grades, 


rabbits, 
turtles, 
inv 


ers 


There is 


language 


READING—13 strips; color; and Il 
records; produced by Los Angeles 
Board of Education; distributed by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Miech.; 
$96 per set of strips and records; 
$8.50 single strip with record. 

The pictures show how classroom 
techniques are utilized in a reading 
program from the 
kindergarten to the sixth erade 
We see how the children were in- 
troduced to books and helped to 
skills. Anothes 


teacher training. 


de velopment 


acquire reading 


good series for 


SCIENCE FOR BEGCINNERS—6 
strips in color; produced by Society 
for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 W. 
Diversey Phwy., Chicago 14, UL; 
$27.50 per set; $5 single strip. 

shown 
sound, 


Young children are 


facts about light, heat, 


miag- 
netism, electricity, the causes of 
day and night, how gravity works, 
and what happens when seasons 


They 


fore cs 


change. also see how sone 


scientific are used in modern 
machinery for our homes and busi- 
nesses. Good introductory science 
lessons especially designed for pri- 
mary erades; also useful for middle 


vrades 


Reference List No. 4 


If you would like to reeeive this 
new reference list of current film- 
strips, send a stamped addressed en- 
velope with your request to Dr. Irene 
F. Cypher, Editorial Department, 
The Instructor, Daneville, N.Y. 


YOU CAN TEACH BETTER WITH YAF... 


FILMSTRIPS 


THREE NEW SETS of full-color 
filmstrips produced especially 
for your Elementary School 
Classes in Guidance, Safety and 
Language Arts. 


OUR MANNERS SERIES 


Four COLOR filmstrips designed 
to point up the part that good 
manners play in helping boys 
and girls to enjoy being with 
others and to help them learn 
basic social and behavior skills 
Told in interesting story form, 
using color photographs of boys 
and girls. Vocabulary and story 
interest make these filmstrips 
suitable for Reading as well as 
Guidance and Social Studies 
For Primary and Middle Grades 
Each filmstrip 30-35 frames 

Manners at Home 

Manners in Public 

Manners at School 

Manners When Visiting 
Price: Set of 4 filmstrips — 
$22.50; each filmstrip sepa 
rately — $6.00. 


JUNIOR SAFETY SERIES 


Six COLOR filmstrips stressing 
attitudes, the learning of basic 
safety rules, and alertness to 
the dangers of situations in the 
home, at school and at play 
Produced in sparkling, natural 
color photographs 
designed for Primary and Mid. 
dle Grades. Each filmstrip 30-35 
frames 


Safety at Christmas 

Safety on the Bicycle 

Playing Safely 

School Bus Safety 

Home Safety 

Street Safety 
Price: Set of 6 filmstrips 
$30.00; each filmstrip sepa 
rately — $6.00, 


AMERICAN AUTHORS SERIES 


Six COLOR filmstrips done in 
original art work, each dealing 
with the life and work of a 
famous American author. Espe 
cially designed for Language 
Arts in the Middle and Upper 


Grades 
frames 


Louisa May Alcott 
Samuel Clemens 
Henry W. Longfeliow 
Washington living 
Edgar Allan Poe 
John Whittier 


Price: Set of 6 filmstrips — 


$30.00; 


rately — 


Each filmstrip 35-40 


each filmstrip sepa- 


$6.00. 


You can order your Young America filmstrips on a money-back 
guarantee, Return them within 10 days for full credit if they 
do not meet your needs. Order today from 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East 41st Street . 


New York 17, NV. Y. 


FELT BOARDS AND CUT-OUTS 


217) 3/815) 818 nit Animal Life at Low Tide 
2131 3/415 618 5 Aquarium Wonderland 
318141916 
4) 51618 EAE) The Backyard Artist 
512 5 75 Hawaiian Islands 
2121) Nature Today 
Hawaiian Islands 
The VISUALBOARD of DETROIT was the Our Natural Resources 


first and is still the best for the money. 
Drop us a card for our new FREE 48-Page 


Booklet which tells how to 


tells more than we could get on many pages 


of this size. 


Learn more about our comparison offer be- 


fore you buy. 


Or ask for distributor's name in your locality. 
VISUAL SPECIALTIES CO. 
Detroit 9, Mich. 


5701 W. Vernor 


use them. It 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Flowers Animals Trees Industrials 
PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
The finest and only an 
te Hection. Mekes 1066 Bouth Hoberteon Houlevard 
sk easier for Los Angeles 35, Calif 
ache we f 
ing for pupil oo 
bjerts ‘74 actual 
phetogray nataral 
TEACHER TRAINING 
ale I’ro 
os | |PULMS 1émm Sound 
{ beating FACTS ABOUT FIL™ min 
‘ $69. Rental $260 
weer FACTS ABOUT min) 
Saie $6). Rental 62.60 
Cotter Mend for | NEAR HOME $96. Rental 66 
~ iri list BEGINNING oF ‘MAK ING (6 min 
Slue-ley PICTURE MAKING AT GANG AGE (6 min) 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS SPECIAL SELECTIONS Gale $66. Rents! 63 
«x hook of 22 Bird Pictures $1.00 FIRGT (22 min 
beautiful bir in Bale 6118 Rental 65 


hha rai itlines 
of rine © for 
00 Add 15 «of 22 


JOSEPH DODSON PICTURE CO., Bex 349, Bradiey, tii 


22 Fiower Pictures 
$10 


Animal 


Pat Pictures 


FILMS FOR SCIENCE 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Microscopic Wonders in Water 


Our Productive Land 
Our Productive Industry 


HERE ARE SOME 


you may be henting for 
on special subjectat 


Desert Plant and Animal Life 
The Hawaiian Islands 
Music Note Heading for Heginnera 
Parly Western Gold Mining 
Evolution of Mechanized Varming 


Write for reviews 


The Chief Industries 


Their Origin and 


FILMSTRIPS 


Pictures 
These and 


Reprints of this A-V Supplement are avail- 
able. See ad on page 37 for price list and 


instructions. 
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FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD (25 min) 


ANGRY BOY (39 min) 
Gther tle 


Sale $116. Rental $8 
Sale $196. Rental 65 
al / 


| 
4 | 
| 
| 
4 
| | 
Each set of Young America film 
strips comes fo you in an at ; 
tractive YAP File Box built to 
BE facilitate storage and tiling of 
your filmstrips Each set is ac 
companied by a free Teacher's 
| 
| 
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l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Asodemy Piles, O Bor 1088, Hollywood, Cait 

A. ©. Piles, 1840 Broadway, New York 

Almanee Piles, tac., 614 Filth Ave, New Yorks 

American Film Forum, tac., Filth New York 

Artiots Piles, W 46th New York 

Association Piles, 147 Madison Ave, New York 17 

Audio-Visual Meoteriats Comultotion Bureau, College of Educo 
flee, Wayne University, Detroit |, Mich 

Aveles Degygett Productions, 44: WN 
Angeles 16, Calif 

Galley Piles, tac., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calit 

Srondon Films, 200 W S7th New York 19 

Broy Stedies, tac., 779 Seventh Ave. New Yorks 19 

tntormation Services, 10 Rockelelior Piaze, New York 20 

Cathedral Piims, 140 Hollywood Wey, Burbent, Calif 

Contemporary Files, St, New York 16 

Cornell Plims, lac., 150) Broadway, New Yorks 4 

Coronet films, Coronet Bidg Chicago 

Welt Disney Productions, Dep! burbent, Calif 

Pet Dowll Pietures, 1054 Robertson Blvd, Los Angeles 15 

Sducetional Film Uibrary Avsoc., 146 46th New York 17 

Britannica Films, ine.,1150 Wilmette Ave, Wi! 
mette 

Family films, 1364 Yen Ness Hollywood 28, Calif 

Piles, 1175 Wilmette Ave, Wilmette, 

Filme of the Motions, 65 W. 45th New York 

Frith Films, 1614 Highland Ave, Hollywood 28, Calif 

Howley Lord, twe., 41 W. New York 19 

Heidestomp Mature Pictures, 418 Gien Arden, Heburgh 8, Pa 

Poul Heefler Productions, 17134 Santa Monica Bivd Hollywood 

lnetructionel Cinema Service, tnc., 15460 Broadway, New York 

inetructionel Pliims, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave, W imette, | 

international Flim Bureau, inc., $7 Jackson Bivd , Chicago 

laternational Film Foundation, 145 4éth New York 17 

Jam Handy Organ sation, 282!) Grand Bivd., Detroit 

Johnson Productions, 65079 De Longpre Ave, Mollywood 

Library Films, 25 W 46th St) New York 

Beot Co., tert film 110 W 42nd New 
Tork 4 

Corl Mohnke Productions, Ird Des Moines 9, lowe 

Merch of Time Forum Films, 16% Lexington Ave, New York 17 

Meedy of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Senta Monica Bivd West Los Angeles 25, Calif 

Metions!l Audubon Society, 1110 Filth Ave, New York 28 

Metional Film Beard of Canada, 1170 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 70 

Metienal Safety Council, Film Service Bureau, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 

Me-Art Films, ine , 112 W. 48th St. New York 19 

Oficial Piles, 25 W 46th New York 

Princeton Film Center, Carter Road, Princeton, NJ 

RRO Radio Pictures, inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
Tork 20 

Simmetl-Mecervey, tne., 32! 5. Beverly Or, Beverly Hills, Calif 

Sterling Television Co., inc., 116 W. S7th St, New York 19 

Swank Motion Pletures, inc., 614 N. Stinker Bivd., St. Louis 5, 


Orange Orive, Lo 


New York 4 
New York 


Teeching Flim Custodians, ine., 25 W. 4ird 

United Motions, Films & Visual Information Div., 

U.S. Bereae of Mines, Washington, 

au of Reclamation, Washington, 0.C 

U.5. Dept. of the Air Force, of Agriculture, of Stete, of the 
interior, ond Treasury Dept., Washington, 

Valted Wertd Pilms, 1446 Part Ave. New York 29 

Wild Life Pilms, 6149.51 Sirohm Ave, North Hollywood, Calif 

Young Ameriea Piles, tnc., 18 St. New York 17 


SLIDES 


Co., Bon 178, Denver |, Colo 

vench-Americon Cultural Services, 914 Filth Ave, New York 29 

Tayler Judd, Box Delavan, Wis 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 

National Audubon Seclety, 10 Filth Ave. New York 28 

Me-Art Plime, 112 48th New York 19 

Mat Slide Co., ine., 122 Oakridge Bivd , Daytona Beach 

Sawyer s, ine Progress Oregon 

Seclety for Viewal Education, lec 
14 

Seuthera Colersiides, 2324 Beecher W., Allenta, Ga 

Steri-Views, 31312 Lindell Bivd., Lows 3, Mo 

Teaching Aids Bxchange, 71! Sycamore Ave, Modesto, Calif 

Viewal Selences, Suffern, NY 


FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Educetion, 1785 Massachusetts 
N Washington ¢, 0.¢ 

Anti-Delomation League of B'nai B'rith, 2/2 Filth Ave, New 
Yort 

Audio-Viewel Materials Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit | 

Audio-Visual Schoo! Service, 20 East St, New York 16 

Films, 6409 De Lonapre Ave, Hollywood 28, Calit 

British information Services, 10 Rockelelier Plaza, New York 20 

Classroom Films, tne 121 44th New York 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bide hicago 

Current Affairs, Film Division, 18 4tet St, New York 17 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1054 5. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 

Britannica Piims, 1150 Wilmette Ave, 
mete, til 

Bye Gete Mouse, 27'6 4) Ave 

Productions, 10 4ird St 

Pils, P.O. Bow 168, Wilmette 

Pliimetrip Meuse, 16 W 

Heritage Filmetrigs, 62 Orive » Part 74. NY 

latermative Classroom Picture Publishers, 1) Ottawa Ave 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Films, ine., 110 W 42nd St, New York 

Film Bureau, ine., 57 W Jackson Blvd Chicago 

Jam Mandy Organisation, 262! Grand Bivd., Detroit 

Hey Preductions, New York 17 

Knewledge Builders, 425 Madison Ave. New 22 

Life Magetine Filmstrips, 9 Rockelelier Plaza, New York 20 

Leng Piimslide Service, 7605 Fairmount Ave, Cerrito & 
calll 

Beek Co, tne, 
New York 

Meedy tnetitute of Science, Educations! Film Division, 11428 
Senta Monica Bivd West Los Angeles 25, Calif 

Mations! Audubon Seciety, Filth Ave, New York 28 

Notion! Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New Yort 20 

Metional Council, 10 N Wacker Drive, Chicage 

New York Times, Schoo! Service Dept. 2279 West 43rd 
New York 18 


1346 W. Diversey Partway 


Long lstend City 1, NY 
New York 17 


Teat-Film Dept. 330 W. 42nd 


Pictorial Events, 597 Filth Ave New York 17 

Popular Science Pub. Co., A-Y Div. 353 Fourth New York 

Sliver Burdett Co., Park Ave, Morristown, NJ 

Sestety for Viswal Education, inc., 1145 W. Diversey Parkway, 

hicago 14 

United Motions, Films & Visual Information Div. New York 

United World Films, inc, 1445 Park Ave. New York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visusl Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

Viswal Sciences, Suffern, NY 

Vale University Press, Film Service, 3846 Fourth Ave, New 
York 16 

Young America Films, lac., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


DIRECTORY of MATERIALS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FLAT PICTURES 


British informotion Services, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Marguerite Brown, Study Prints, Compton, Calif 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn 

Friendship Press, 156 Filth Ave, New York 10 

intormative Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave, 
NW... Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Lotin American Village Studio, State St., Santa Barbara 
Calit 

Notional Geographic Society, and M 
ngton, 0.C 

Picto-Chrome Publishing Co., 1428 You 5, 


Realistic Viswal Aids, Highland, Calif 


RECORDS 


Audio Beoks, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Audio Education, inc., 55 Filth Ave, New York 3 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educo- 
tien, Wayne University, Detroit |, Mich 

Bonner Records, tnc., 33 Union Square W., New York 3 

Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane, Stratford, Conn 

Capito! Records, inc., Sunset & Vine Sts, Hollywood 28, Calif 

Cherm Records, inc., Part Central Hotel, New York 19 

Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 

Children's Record Gulid, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 13 

Columbia Records, Educational Division, 799 Seventh Ave, 
New York 

Centinental Record Co., inc., 243 W. S4th St. New York 19 

Decea Records, ‘nc., 50 W 57th St. New York 19 

astern Record Mig. Corp., 55-0! 43rd Lewre!l NLY 

Sducotional Recording Services, $922 Abernathy br les 

Angeles 45, Calif 

Britennica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Wi! 
mette tl 

Barichment Records, 246 Filth Ave. New York 1 

Estemae, 2629 Seventh Pueblo, Colo 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., W. 46th St. New York 

Golden Records, 610 Filth Ave. New York 20 

Greystone Corp., 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 

Lincoln Records, Inc., 1420 Walnut St, Philadelphia 2, Pa 

Mercury Record Corp., 171) Broadway, New York 18 

Mational Audubon Society, 1130 Filth Ave, New York 28 

Rainbow Rhythms, FO. Box 608, Emory University, Ge 

Record Guild of America, Broedway, New York 18 

RCA Victor Records, Educational! Services, Radio Corporation 
ot America, Camden, NJ 

Records of Knowledge, Rextord Record Corp, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18 

Schoo! Squares, Box 165, Palo Alto, Calif 

Squere Donce Associotes, Freeport, NY 

Vou Productions, tnc., 236 W. Sith New York 19 

Wertd Wide Records, 115 W 47th St. New York 

Young People's Record Club, 100 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 1) 


N.W., Wash 


Washington, 


1émm Sound Projectors 


Eastman Kodaescope RCA 
Forway Revere 
Movie-Mite Victor Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip 


American Optical OuKane Society for Visual Education 
Ampro GoidE Spindier & Sauppe 

Argus Keystone View Strong 

Bausch & Lomb La Belle Three Dimensional Corp. 
Bell & Howell! Standerd Viewles 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


Audio- Master 
Automatic 


Duane 
Opaque and Overhead Projectors 


American Optical Beseler Squibb Taylor 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 


Radios and Phonographs 


Ansiey Gates RCA Victor 

Audio- Master Hamilton Rek-O-Kut 

AVA Hi-Fi Magnavon Stromberg-Carison 
Califone Masco 
Emerson Newcomb 


Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 


Magnecord Revere 
Sound Scriber 
vem 


Ampro 
Bell & Howe! 
De Vrylite 


Movie Mite 
Viewlex 


Ilustravon 
McClure 


vem 
Webster-Chicago 


Ampes Califone 
Ampro Crestwood Masco 

Audio Master Dukane Pentron 
Bel! Eicor RCA Victor Webster-Chicago 
Brush General Electric Ret-O-Kut Webster Electric 


Tape Manufacturers 


Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 


Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 
Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 


Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 


Da-Lite C-Vue AYR Ralteometer 
Flanneroll Keystone View 
Radiant Jacronda sv 
Vite-Lite Judy Times 

Visual Specialties 


Cabinets and Equipment Containers 


Jack C. Coffey Merrill Lee Neumaede Products 


Ampro 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., 80 Heard S!., Chelsea 50, Mass 

Ampex Corporation, 934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif 

cave = 1345 W. Diversey Bivd., Chicago 14 

Arthur Ansiey, Doylestown, Pa 

Argus, inc., Ann Arbor, Mich 

Audio Devices, inc., 444 Madison Ave, New York 22 

Audio-Visual Research, 53!) 5S. Plymouth Court, Chicego § 

Automatic Projection Corp., 29 W. 35th St., New York | 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 6246 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y 

Bell Sound Systems, inc., 555 Marion Rd, Columbus 7, Ohio 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 

Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th St., East Orange, NJ 

Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif 

Jock C. Coffey Co., 710 17th St., North Chicago, Ii! 

Chase Bag Co., 1500 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 47 

Crestwood Recorder Corp., Poughkeepsie, New York 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39 

Duane Corp., St. Charies, 

fastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

Educational Development Laboratories, Longford , Hunt- 
ngton, Long Isiand 

Bicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7 

Emerson Radio & aph Co., 111 Eighth Ave, New York 11 

Forwoy Corp., 245 W. 55th St. New York 19 

Gotes Radic Co., Quincy, Ii! 

Mig Co., 4868 N. Clark St., Chicago 

Homiltes Biectronics, 2726 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45 

Wustravex Division, Electro Engineering & Mig. Co, 
Alexandrine St., Detroit 1, Mich 

Jacronda Manutacturing Co., 26 5. 42nd S!., Philadelphia 4 

The Judy Co., 310 Second St., Minneapolis, Minn 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pe 

Knox Monutocturing Co., Frankiin Park, 

LaBelle tadustries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis 

Merrill Lee Co., 3049 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2 

©. J, MeClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 7 

Magnevos Co., Fort Wayne, ind 

Magnecord, tnc., 1101 S. Kilbours Ave, Chicago 

Minnesota Mini & Mig. Co., 900 Fauquier St, St. Paul & 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo 

Neuwmade Products Corporation, 250 W. 57th New York 19 

Newcomb Electronics Corp., 6824 Lexington, Hollywood 38 

Orredic tadustries, inc., 1-120 Marvyn Reed, Opelika, Ala 

Peeriess Film Process Corp., 164 W. 4éth St. New York 346 

Pentron Corp., 777 5. Tripp Chicago 

Radiant Mig. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, NJ 

Reeves Soundcraft ¢ 10 & S2nd St.,. New York 22 

Ret-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Isiand City 1, N.Y 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2ist St., Chicago 16 

Mark Simpson Mig. Co., 32-28 49th Long Island City 3, NY 

Self Teac am Aids, 9819 S. Normandy Ave., Los Angeles 

Society for Visual Educotion, Inc.. 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Seundscriber Corp., 146 Munson S!., New Haven, Conn 

& Souppe, 2201 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif 

Squibb Taylor, Inc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 

Standard Projector & Equipment Co., 7106 W. Touhy Ave 
Chicago 31 

Stromberg-Corison Co., Rochester, N.Y 

Strong Electric Corp., #7 City Park Ave. Toledo 2, Obie 

Technical Service, inc. (De Vrylite), 30865 Five Mile Ra. 
Livonia, Mich 

Three Dimensional Corp., 4555 W. Addison St. Chicago 41 

¥-M Corporation, Fourth & Park Sts, Benton Harbor, Mich 

Victor Animotogroph Corp., Davenport, lows 

Victorlite Industries, inc., $350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43 

Viewtes, tac., 15-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City |, NY 

Viswal Specicities Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit Mich 

Vite-Lite Screen Co., 239 A San Diego |, Calif 

Webster-Chicago Corp., 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 

Webster Co., 1900 Clark St, Racine, Wis 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


There are about 100,000 new teachers 
this year in America and about 50,000 who 
will retire at the end of the year.” 


“Florida is discussing a possibility of 
compulsory education.” 


“An unprecedented case is reported at 
Fallsburg, New York, where it is impos- 
sible to have a school because the law 
requires school directors to be citizens, 
and there is not a single citizen of the 
United States living in the district.” 


From the query department; “Why do 
shoes creak, and why do they take a polish 
from blackening? 

“Answer: They creak from one piece o/ 
leather sliding over another. The polish 
comes from a quality in the blackening.” 


“Because of overcrowded conditions, 
New York City has a twentytwo-room 
school on a recreation pier. The pier wl! 
be continued for use as a school until next 
July when it will again be a recreation 
center.” 


Two pages were devoted to material, 
for celebrating the Franklin Bicentennial 

Selected slogans for study 

“Rather go to bed supperless than to 
rise in debt.” 

“4 proud man on his legs is higher than 
a gentleman on his knees.” 

“If you would have your business done 
go; if not, send.” 


“This magic lantern with fifty bright col 
ored pictures given free for selling twenty- 
four packages of bluing to your neighbors 
at ten cents each. For extra premium. 
twenty-five exhibition tickets, a show 
sereen, and large posters for advertising 
your show.” 


Begin Early to Teach 


I eachers of today, even as they play their 
active part in assisting in the search for solu- 
tions of current problems, are shouldering 
the even more important burden of develop- 
ing in our children the knowledge, the confi- 
dence, and the balanced judgment which will 
be necessary to solve the problems of sueceed- 
ing generations, 


No problem has so overshadowed our 
society's very existence as does the prob- 
lem of peace today. As President 
Eisenhower has stated, “Since the advent 
of nuclear weapons, it seems clear that 
there is no longer any alternative to peace, 
if there is to be a happy and well world.” 
Thus, our generation is faced squarely 
with this vital problem which must be 
solved. 


Just as the fields of science have accel- 
erated in knowledge and impact, so must this 
and succeeding generations bring about at 
least a corresponding acceleration in the so- 
cial fields so that scientific advancement may 
be made to serve, as the President has said, 
“the needs rather than the fears of mankind.” 


May God grant that our teachers will be 
ever increasingly inspired in their continu- 
ing tasks—that they will daily bring to 
their important duties an energy, a vision 
and an effectiveness which will help them 
get across to those entrusted to their care 
the realities of life in our world today. 


the Responsibilities of Peace 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Special Assistant to the President 
on Disarmament 


Most important of all, our teachers oust 
instill in our children a balanced attitude 
toward the problem of peace. Our children 
must be taught that national weakness and 
one-sided disarmament do not lead to peace 
but to war, It must be brought home to them 
that in this post-war period, the strength of 
the United States and its Allies economic, 
political, and military—-has helped to keep 
the Soviet Union from running over Europe 
and starting World War II. 


I feel that one of the greatest responsibili- 
ties of our teachers today is to develop in our 
children the proper appreciation of national 
strength. Beyond this, our children must not 
he handicapped by cynicism as they are pre- 
pared to take up the probleme of tomorrow. 
An attitude of cyniciem or defeatiom about 
peace in the nuclear age can lead to war just 
as surely as can unilateral disarmament 


Thus a teacher's effort should be to ineul- 
cate in children confidence, optimism, and 
balanced judgment to face the world as it is 
and to want to participate actively in making 
it a better world, 


It is never too soon to begin this task, for 
habits of thought and attitudes are built 
early, Don't forget that the totalitarian 
countries begin their indoctrination with tiny 
children. 


In America, we are not indoctrinating— 
we are teaching, showing, and living a way 
of life. This T am confident the teachers 
of our nation are doing and will continue 
to do. 
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Children in Other Lands No. 5 
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Holland 


LEVEN years ago Jan de Vries was 
born on an island, the Island of Urk. 
When Jan was a baby, people who lived 
on Urk could see the mainland coast of 
Holland only on a clear day, across the 
waters of the Ysselmeer. For over a thou- 
sand years men had lived on the Island 
of Urk. Then one day, when Jan was 
only two years old, Urk was no longer an 
island. If Jan had been old enough he 
could have walked out of his house down 
the street to the edge of town, and where 
once there had been water, he would 
have found solid land stretching as far as 
he could see. 

One afternoon recently, when I called 
at Jan’s house, I found his father, Hans, 
explaining to him how the people of 
Holland accomplished this miracle -how 
Urk had ceased to be an island. 

Jan sat next to me at the table in the 
center of the tiny living room and listened 
intently to his father. I had heard the 
story before, but it had never seemed as 
exciting as on this particular day. 

“Tomorrow morning you are coming 
with me on the barge to see the new dam, 
Jan. Before we go I want you to under- 
stand what the dam means and how im- 
portant it is to us and to our country.” 

Jan’s tea was getting cold and his bis- 
cuits lay in a pile on the table in front of 
him untouched. He had wanted to go to 
the new dam with his father for a long 
time, and now that his hopes were com- 
ing true he had no time for tea. 

“Can Peter come along too?” Jan said. 

“We have already arranged that. He 
wants to go as much as you. At seven 
o'clock in the morning, he'll meet you 
here, and you can bring him down to the 
barge where you'll find me.” 

“You see, Jan,” I said, “I told your fa- 
ther that I wanted to visit the dam very 


much, and we decided together that you 
were old enough to go with us.” 

Hans told us that ever since men first 
came to Holland, thousands of years ago, 
they have had to fight the ocean waters 
in order to live. At first they built small 
dams of reeds and branches, then larger 
ones of stone and earth. Over the cen- 
turies the land of Holland was constantly 
invaded by the sea, and the dams were 
always being broken and washed away. 

Until very recently, when modern ma- 
chinery and engineering could be put to 
work preserving the land, the people who 
lived in Holland could do very little ex- 
cept hope and pray that their homes 
would not be destroyed. The proper 
name for Holland is the Netherlands 
(low lands). That name it- 
self explains why this country 
is always at the mercy of the 
sea. There are no mountains, 
no cliffs, not even small hills, 
to protect the endless flat 
plains which are either on a 
level with the waters or, 
worse still, below them in 
many places. 

Looking at a map of Hol- 
land you will notice that, 
reaching deep into the cen- 
ter of the country, there is a 
portion of the North Sea. 
Within this bay, formerly 
called the Zuider Zee, lay the 
Island of Urk. The people 
of this island have always 
fishermen. In small 
boats they have set sail from 
their tiny island and gone far 
out to sea. Sometimes in the 
winter, great storms claim a 
few boats and some men do 
not return, 


been 


Story and Pictures by PETER BUCKLEY 
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In 1918 a great plan was started by the 
famous Dutch engineer, Dr. Lely—not 
only to conquer the invading waters, but 
to enlarge the country of Holland itself. 
The first step was to build a gigantic dam 
across the entrance to the Zuider Zee and 
turn it into an inland lake rather than a 
part of the stormy sea, With great diffi- 
culty and after many years of work, this 
part of the plan was finished in 1932, The 
dam is twenty miles long and a hundred 
yards wide, and hasa broad highway run- 
ning its full length. 

The waters of the Zuider Zee were re- 
named the Ysselmeer, and the people of 
Urk found their island in a lake and no 
longer in the sea. Now the work of turn- 
ing Urk from (Continued on page 4) 
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Art Assumes Its 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Chairman, Department of Arts Education, 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


| Usep to dread those times 

when my students worked 
with paint, clay, and a wide 
variety of materiale, Now that 
I have come to understand the 
meaning of these creative ex- 
periences to the child, | find 
it so rewarding and «o rich in 
learning; it adds stimulation 
to each teaching day.” This 
was Mies Kuth Clark, an ele- 
mentary with fifteen 

eare experience, speaking. 
fies Clark, like many other 

teachers, has discovered that 
there is more to art in the ele- 
mentary school than she had 
known. 

Art education today is as 
different from art in the school 
ten vears ago as the horse and 
buggy is different from your 
modern car. New research, 
new values, and new materials 
have reshaped art inthe school 
very drastically, 


teacher 


Patterns Are Wiscarded 


Gone are the days when pat- 
terns were an accepted teach- 
ing device in art. We have 
found, through scientific study 
of child growth and an analysis 
of our democratic value system, 
that patterns have a very ad- 
verse effect on the learning of 
the child. Also gone are the 
days when we directed the 
step-by-step activities of the 
child. These are but a few of 
the changes. 

in their stead has come anew 
approach to art that provides 
learning that is real, Perhaps 
this change has taken place 
under your very eyes, yet you 
are not aware of what the really 
significant changes are, and 
why. It is interesting to think 
of our own teaching of art and 
to evaluate it in terms of a new 
criterion for art in the school. 

Why do we teach art in the 
school? The world we live in 
has become a very technolog- 
ieal one. Ite machines have 
tended to produce a conform. 
ity we have not known before. 
The individual has the prob- 
lem of know ing himeelf, and of 
adjusting to his society yet pre- 


Month 


ightful Place 


Mr. Johnson is President of the 
National Art Education Association 


verving his integrity and his 
self-directiveness. 

Communication, computative 
skills, and factual knowledge 
may be worth while in a school 
program, but just as important 
and vital in the world today 
is creative experience the 
child’s learning. 

It is the ereative art experi- 
ence which provides the child 
with the opportunity to ex- 
plore with materials, to pro- 
ject his feelings, and communi- 
cate his ideas to others. His 
imagination is stimulated, 

The child translates real life 
situations into his art expres- 
sions and vice versa. The child 
learns to respect the creative 
efforts of others regardless of 
their degree of articulation. 

Time was when teachers 
pointed out “talented” chil- 
dren and praised children for 
their ability to create art which 
imitated adult standards, To- 
day's teacher recognizes the 
child as a growing individual 
whose capacities and interests 
must be nurtured in terms of 
his developmental level. 

Hlow well do we remember 
the old days when the teacher 
put a picture of a clown up on 
the wall for us to copy. Some 
of my classmates used to suffer 
terribly because their clowns 
were so unlike the one on the 
wall. The teacher was sure 
to praise our work if it con- 
formed to the adult-conceived 
pictures she put before us. lt 
is rather shocking to realize 
that this kind of conformity ix 
the very kind we deplore in 
totalitarian countries. 
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Art Ne Longer Isolated 


The good teacher sees art in 
the school as part of the whole. 
Art need not come at a fixed 
time, isolated from other learn- 
ing which is taking place in 
the classroom. Art should not 
be isolated in the curriculum 
any more than it is in everyday 
living. It permeates all human 
activity. 

Therefore, art not only oe- 
curs as an experience in itself 
but it grows out of learning in 
social studies, reading, and 
other activities. It often serves 
to make other learnings more 
real. This is not surprising for 
we know that the study of 
child behavior indicates that 
the child calls upon all his ex- 
periences in solving a problem. 
He reaches the solution vis 
ually more easily because it 
is through visual means that 
he has been learning since in- 
faney. 


Part of a Child's World 


Hlow can | provide richer art 
experiences for the children I 
teach? Naturally, to teach 
well is to know children, to 
love them, and to grow with 
them. Art for children must 
belong to their world. Haven't 
you known teachers who were 
well-meaning enough but who 
taught art to children in terms 
of their own values? One 
teacher the author knew loved 
pietures of roses. She often 
bombarded her students with 
pictures of roses which she 
thought were beautiful and 
should be copied! 


Then let us consider the need 
for a wide variety of materials 
and media for children. 


Use of Creative Materials 


A child cannot explore the 
same materials over and over 
without becoming less imagin- 
ative. New materials stimulate 
imagination. 

Of course materials cost 
money. But half the fun in art 
is in collecting scrap materials 
for creative uses and finding 
the resources in the community 
in which we teach. There have 
been times when the inven- 
tiveness of the child has been 
stymied because he was over- 
indulged with commercial ma- 
terials when he would rather 
have found some of his own. 

Art educators in various 
teacher-training institutions are 
bending every effort toward 
devising inexpensive art mate- 
rials and means for art in the 
average classroom. ‘The art 
education associations are also 
trying to help all teachers avail 
themselves of easily obtained 
art materials and resource in- 
formation. Yet we still find 
schools in which the meager 
art experience of the child con- 
sists of drawing a picture with 
a pencil on a small sheet of 
paper. 

These children never know 
the meaning of the discipline of 
freedom, the mysteries of color 
and form, or the opportunity 
to develop their imagination. 

Some teachers would provide 
for more art in their class- 
rooms if they felt secure in it 
themselves. A teacher recent- 
ly remarked that she had no 
art ability so she didn’t teach 
much art. It was pointed out 
that it is more important to be 
a creative teacher thana skilled 
artist. She might be able to 
understand the creative prob- 
lems of all her students better 
for she would tend to be con- 
cerned with the skilled and 
unskilled alike. It is always ex- 
citing to watch teachers in art 
workshops discovering the 


wonders of creating in materi- 
als. The simplest accomplish- 
ment has merit. They return 
to their classrooms full of en- 
thusiaem and a far greater in- 
sight into the nature of cre- 
ativity. 


Continued on page 8? 
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TELL us more,’ many of you have asked, ever since Mary Owen 
mentioned the traveling exhibit of the Children’s United World Art 
Foundation in her October column. 

The exhibit represents the original creative expression of chil- 
dren in more than 100 countries on both sides of the lron Curtain. 
The artists, boys and girls between three and sixteen years of age, 
had one thought in common—to show children of other lands how 
they live, think, worship, work, and play. On this page are a few 
of their paintings. 

The exhibition was shown in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
in 1954; and as the “Wonderful World of Children's Art," it was a 
part of New York City’s August 1955 Summer Festival, when it was 
displayed in the Chrysler Salon. At that time the New York Times 
ran this comment: ‘The purpose of the exhibit is to increase and 
broaden international understanding by reaching children and 
adults alike with the simple and sincere expressions of young art- 
ists from many nations.” 

The Wonderful World of Children's Art collection was shown at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, in October, and in November by 
the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Children's United World Art Foundation, with its headquar- 
ters at 132 South 18th Street, Philadelphia 3, was founded by 
Mr. D. Roy Miller. Its express purpose is to build livable under- 
standing among the peoples of all nations through mutual ex- 
change of children's art. Write directly to CUWAF if you are 
interested in bringing this thrilling exhibit to your community. 

Use the pictures on this page to inspire your children to paint 
more interestingly in their immediate environments. Suppose 
their pictures were going to a foreign land. What would they 
like to show about this country? 

They could paint about the games children play, picture the 
store windows of a town or city, show various means of travel, de- 
pict scenery typical of any locality, or picture a circus or carnival. 
A trip to the zoo, or to a plant where products are made, or a pa- 
rade of people or floats would tell something of our life. A religious 
ceremony might be enlightening. 

Then, when the paintings are made, send your pictures travel- 
ing. Among your immediate acquaintances, or the children's, you 
must know of someone in another country who would be glad to re- 
ceive them. You may be starting a world friendship project all 


your own. E.B.C. 


@ In the picture above, Mr. Miller is showing the paintings to 
some Detroit children. 


© Child Playing is a young Lithuanian boy's portrait of his 
sister. 

© Man and Woman Return trom Work came from Nepal and 
is the work of Lukumda Kieshner, age 13. 

© The Wedding Party, s Swedish painting, was done by Berit 


Andersson, age ||, and depicts » recent event in her family. 


© Tower Bridge in London, raised for a ship to pass through, 
was painted by a nine-year-old, from England 


Photes, courtesy Chrysler Corporation 
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with clay and bamboo 


TEACHERS in general, and art teachers in 
particular, are noted for making use of mate- 
rials that others no longer want. One of our 
teachers asked me if we could use bamboo 
splints in art classes. It seemed to me that 
we should be able to use the bamboo for 
making three-dimensional or space designs. 
Alter much experimenting, the process here 
described was worked out. 

The bamboo splints were soaked in water 
to make them more pliable. After soaking, 
it was possible to manipulate them in many 
ways without breaking or cracking. They 
were curled by twisting around a finger, pen- 
cil, or ruler, It is also easy to curl splints by 
pulling them between the thumb and scissors. 
Knots were tied in some. Still other splints 
were fastened together with balls of clay. 

The children gave free rein to the imagina- 
tion, building some lovely, and some weirdly 
fantastic, shapes. Real problems in rhythm, 


A 


“i é unity, and balance were created. The children 
oe soon found that their designs had to make 
By certain concessions to the law of gravity. = 
:: Many designs became top-heavy and had to 


be changed. 

This medium allows much freedom and 
lends itself to rapid completion of projects. 
Most of the youngsters made at least two 
compositions within the filty-minute period. 

Painting of the piece may be done with 
tempera paint while the piece is still wet, or 


RUTH SOCOLOFSKY 


Ne after it has dried. We used lovely combi- 

mi nations of vivid and pastel colors. 

a The head with the scraggly beard and wild 
4° hair is used as a wall decoration. It was in- 
+34 spired by our pioneer townspeople during the 
ia celebration of the centennial of our city. A 
: loop of bamboo was placed in the wet clay of 


the back of the head to make a hanger. 

Some designs looked like flying saucers or 
space ships. Others had no recognizable 
form but had pleasing lines and delightful 
colors. One of the designs was used as a 
centerpiece for an Easter dinner table. The 
graceful lines and the colors made it a thing 
of beauty. 

This same kind of thing can be done with 
reed and clay, or with cardboard and clay. | 
cut white poster cardboard into strips of var- 
ious lengths, from the narrowest width pos- 
sible to cut, up to one-half inch wide. 

* Our sixth-graders found this project satis- 
fying in spite of limited working space. 
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ART SUPERVISOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


SOAPSUDS made of starches and detergents provide a wondertul 
plastic medium for creative art experiences. It is clean to use and 
easily removed from clothing or tabletops. 

Our youngsters like to “paint” with soapsuds, simply dipping the 
end of the finger into the mixture, and using the same finger to paint 
or stroke the creamy suds onto the paper. 

The soapsuds mixture is prepared by mixing one cupful of any 
detergent with four tablespoons of a liquid starch (enough for 8 to 
10 children). Stir the two ingredients and beat with a rotary beater 
until the mixture is like frosting. 

One of our fifth-grade classes used these suds for making relief 
maps of our state. Knives and flat sucker sticks were used to spread 


the mixture. It was built up in layers to show 
the topography of the country. Streams were 
drawn in the soft mixture with the sticks. Wa- 
ter colors were used to paint in the various 
symbols showing rainfall, crops, minerals, and 
population. 

Plywood was the foundation for the map. 
Soapsuds sculpture for relief maps is a practi- 
cal medium, since the map can be worked on 
over a period of time. Fresh suds can be add- 
ed to the dry part without the danger of 
cracking. Put on a thin layer at @ time and 
then allow it to dry before applying the next 
layer. If the surface has been left too smooth, 
a few scratches, carefully made with the point 
of the scissors, will insure the adherence of 
the next coat. 

Colored construction paper 9” x 12” or 
12” x 18” makes a desirable background for 
trying suds sculpture. It could also be used 
on cardboard, brown wrapping paper, or even 
printed newspaper. The colored comic pages 
from the Sunday newspaper make a nice con. 
trast to the white suds. 

Some children like to explore further the 
possibilities of suds sculpture by using it in 
combination with water color or tempera. 

After the composition in suds has dried, 
paints may be used to give color to the de- 
sign by painting directly on the white suds, on 
the colored paper background, or both. Try 
colored sand, glitter, sequins, beads, buttons, 
yarn, and many other materials in combina- 
tion with suds. 

Suds mixed in the morning will be in good 
condition for use any time during that day, If 
the mixture becomes too thick, add a little 
starch, beat it with a spoon, and it will be 
ready to use. For colored suds add powder 
paint to the detergent. Give a tablespoontul 
to each child on some waxed paper. 
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WHEN I was teaching the Eskimo and Lou- 
cheux children at Aklavik, Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada, | found that pictures meant a 
great deal. Routine is a foreign thing to 
Eskimo and Loucheux people, so in order to 
explain the school schedule we discussed it in 
the classroom and made a mural, part of 
which is shown here. Then we explained it to 
the parents. In this way both pupils and 
adults learned a little of school routine, 


“ring-around-a-rosy”’ 


IRENE HAZEL 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


PAPER folding and cutting is fun because it is always such a big surprise to open 
the folds and see what has happened. Since everyone can cut snow men, this is 
a doubly enjoyable experience for third-graders. Newspapers are used to ex- 
plore the possibilities of various ways of folding. On discarded material it is 
easy to snip and cut with freedom and abandon. 

Cut your snow men from 9” x 12” drawing, notebook, or typing paper. Fold 
it in fourths, halves, or thirds lengthwise—any way the child cares to do it. Cut 
half a snow man on the fold so that it will be a full snow man when opened. Leave 
a connection at the hand so the string of figures will hold together. By this time 
the children will have many ideas about how they are going to make theirs. 

Snow men are outlined with a piece of crayon held on its side. Color the fronts 
and the backs of the figures. Touches of bright crayon for scarves, hats, but- 
tons, feathers, and so on, add zip to the snow men. Then join the hands on the 
ends of the strip, making the little snow people stand in a 3-D circle. These may 
stand along a bookcase shelf, or a table top, or be thumbtacked to a snowy 
mural chalked or crayoned on white wrapping paper. 

Children are enthusiastic about this unusual 3-D snow scene. 


which, had it been spoken in words or put 
down in writing, would have meant little or 
nothing. 

The chart, made in long sections on brown 
wrapping paper fourteen inches high, was 
tacked to the wall while the children were 
working on it. We referred to it daily until 
routine was established. 

My pupils were in grades 1 and 2, ages 6 
to 16. Many had not been to school before. 
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WORKSHOPS are an integral part of the 
teaching profession, it seems. Several times 
in the past few summers, teachers here in 
Pueblo, Colorado, obtained instructors to con- 
duct workshops on a University extension ba- 
sis. Interest and enthusiasm ran high but 
reached their peak last year when several 
teachers asked, "Why can't we have an Art 
Workshop and staff it with instructors from 
our own personnel?" (Art seems to be a sub- 
ject in which many teachers feel inadequate.) 
Since each system presents problems peculiar 
to itself, it was felt that jocal teachers could 
best meet our specific needs. The idea grew 
and materialized into what | believe will be- 


come a standard procedure in Pueblo from 


now on. 

In the late winter of 1954-55 a planning 
committee chose ten areas in the field of art. 
They were as follows: puppets, paper cutting, 
use of powder paint, bulletin boards, copper 
work, design, clay, papier-mache, crayon, 
and colored chalk. 

A questionnaire was sent to each of our 
approximately 600 classroom teachers asking 
them to check their first and second choices 
of subject matter. The response was most 
gratifying. The planning committee limited 
each class to not less than ten or more than 
twenty persons. 

The task of recruiting instructors for each 
group was next on the agenda. As one of the 


Schedule 


In-Service 


“Eager Beavers,” | was asked to conduct 
the papier-mache group. After much coax- 
ing and reassurance as to ability and past 
achievement, plus the old gag, “You do such 
lovely work in art," eight other uncomfort- 
able, half-scared teachers accepted the chal- 
lenge and began to organize materials for 
Operation Art Workshop. 

The big night arrived. Each instructor in- 
duced husband, wife, boy friend, sons or 
daughters, to load the car with the mountain 
of materials which every teacher, no matter 
what her grade level, seems to consider 
essential. 

Each instructor was given a list of the 
teachers who had signed up for his or her 
class. At seven o'clock the work began. At 
first everyone was a bit self-conscious about 
“digging in" but after much laughing, self- 
ridicule, and general embarrassment, things 
changed. Everyone forgot he was grown up 
and began having a good time. 

At the close of the two-hour session, the 
results were astounding. Teachers toured the 
different classrooms to compare notes. Men 
and women were showing their products with 
all the pride exhibited by Johnny when he 
brings home a finger painting of a house that 
looks to everyone else like Mt. Vesuvius in 
eruption. The only cloud in the sky was the 
fact that every person could not participate 
in every group and work with all the various 


WORKSHOP 


ELEANOR FITZROY ALT 


Teacher, Fijth Grade, Park View School, 


Pueblo, Colorado 


media. All through the halls you could hear, 
"| wish | could have taken bulletin boards,” 
or "| want to work with design,” or ‘If we do 
this again I'll sign up for paper cutting.” 

The instructors had as much fun as anyone. 
It was just as gratifying to see the beaming 
look of achievement on Mr. Doe's face as he 
tenderly carried home his wet, soggy papier- 
mache snow man, as to see Johnny's expres- 
sion when he carefully takes home some work 
of art to show his mother. 

Following the tour, coffee and doughnuts 
were served. 

Pueblo school children felt the impact of 
the enriched art program for weeks as ideas 
and know-how were carried back to the class- 
room by the teachers who had participated 
in the art workshop. 

Now maybe you've guessed it! In the early 
spring the demand was so great that another 
workshop was organized using the same in- 
structors. This in-service program was just as 
successful as the first one. A few less people 
attended, due to a mild “flu” epidemic. (The 
attendance at the first one was 150 teachers, 
and the second, 125.) 

1 feel sure we will have more workshops 
of the same type. But | hope that | am not 
asked to teach papier-mache next time, 
because | want to go to the bulletin-board 
group! Serving as an instructor gave me new 
confidence and a need to learn more. 


MAXINE E, SUTHERLAND 


Education Specialist, Canadian Department 
of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 


First half of the Morning Session 
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ALFRED SCHMIDT 


Teacher of the Mentally 
Ketarded (Intermediate), 

Wilson School 

California 


HOW can | encourage a variety of activities in my room 
at the same time, without so much noise and contusion 
that no one gets anything done? 

This question is asked over and over again by teach. 
ers who are interested in achieving better classroom 
situations. In fact, | like to think that the teachers who 
are aware of this problem are the better, rather than 
the poorer, teachers. 

They recognize the limitations of the average class- 
room and yet are eager to give the children new expe- 
riences. They realize that where adequate controls are 
lacking, the creative benefits of these activities are lost 
in the maze of contusion resulting when a number of 
projects are carried on at one time. 

1 think all teachers will agree it is during arts and 
cralts classes that the problem becomes most acute. It 
is relatively easy to have four or five social studies com- 
mittees working in different corners of the room, each 
engrossed in what it is doing. It is also not too difficult 
for the teacher to work with one reading group while 
several others carry out assignments. 

But with craft activities a different problem arises. If 
children are to work in a variety of media, different in- 
structions and procedures are involved. The teacher can 
explain each of these, but it means some groups must sit 
idle while they wait for her. On the other hand, if the 
children try to tell each other, bedlam often results. 
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While working with a group of slow learners, | found 
an answer that was very effective—and if it worked with 
them, it should be even more helpful with normal or 
above-normal children. We took time out to develop a 
series of charts, giving step-by-step procedures for car- 
rying out any given process, such as making ceramic 
jewelry, designing a silk screen, making clay objects, 
and building with papier-mache. 

At the beginning of the period the charts were put up 
around the room. Then everyone went about his chosen 
task, following the procedures outlined on the chart for 
his activity. 

There were obvious advantages that the teacher will 
immediately recognize. The charts are a stimulant to 
reading; they encourage children to work independ- 
ently; and they assure a higher quality of work with 
fewer failures. 

When something new is introduced, the whole class 
is in on the demonstration. The wording of the chart 
is worked out as a language art project. Then it is let- 
tered and put up where all the children can see it. 

One word of caution. If you're an “old hand” at 
teaching, temptation lies in your path. At the end of 
the year you will eye your perfectly good charts and say 
to yourself, ‘I'll just put these away to use next year.” 
| suggest you don't yield! You'll find it much better if 
you build them fresh each year. 
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SLOW LEARNERS 


Eating Out 


oO HELP the children in my intermediate 
7 special class develop resourcefulness, to 
kindle ambition, strengthen attention, and sus- 
tain interest, I presented this unit. I felt it was 
a happy, life-motivated activity which helped 
the children make judgments in a simple envi- 
ronmental situation. ‘The unit was presented 
simply, directly, and positively-not what to 
avoid, but what to do No abstract reasoning 
was presented as to why a thing is done a cer- 
tain waf, but simple teaching as to how to do 
it; not learning for learning’s sake, but learning 
as a tool that would help fit the children into 


ALDANA GLOVER 


Teacher, Special Class, Public Schools, 
Rie, California 


LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT PUBLIC EATING PLACES. 
We then talked about the various jobs found in 
these places and about having a lunchroom in 


our classroom. 
Activities 
1. Naming the lunchroom. They called it 
“The Garden Cafe,” which was interesting be- 
cause we had just completed a gardening unit. 


2. Planning menus. They decided on proper 


food combinations for a balanced lunch. They 
priced each item. The following is an example: 
vegetable soup, tomato soup; sandwiches~—toast- 
ed cheese, tuna fish, salami, baked ham; milk, 


their community. 


Approach 


As a birthday treat, the parents of one of my 
pupils took their child to a drive-in eating 
place. The next day he told the class what he 
had eaten, how it had been served, what the 7. Interviewing for the jobs with the teacher 
car hop was wearing, and how good the food 
had been. This led into enthusiastic discussion. 8. Planning for further training for individu- 
We talked about the various kinds of eating 
places found in our community. The next step 
was to list on the blackboard WHAT WE WOULD 


Wu color my eyes, Teescher? How my 
hair combed? How you make skin col- 
or?” My pupils were busily engaged with cray- 
ons and paper; their questions were accompa 
nied by giggles. 

These particular children were the sons and 
daughters of migrants. Most of them were 
handicapped not only by the fact that they 
changed schools a number of times during each 
season, but also because English was rarely spo- 
ken in their homes. As a result, they were 
grouped as first- or second-graders, though they 
were older than average. 

Because these pupils frequently had poor eat- 
ing habits, most of our staff seized every oppor- 
tunity to create interest in wholesome foods 
The giggles and questions in my classroom that 
day were the result of a plan I hoped would in 
crease my pupils’ willingness to drink milk. 

I gave each child a 12” x 18” sheet of manila 
drawing paper. I asked each one to draw a big 
egg, using a black crayon 

“What for?” they wanted to know 

Dramatically I announced that these eges 
were their faces. There was silence for a min- 
ute and then giggles swept over the room. 

“My face? My face no egg, Teescher,” 
Seraphine announced positively. 

What could we do to make it a face? We 
needed two eyes, a nose, a mouth, ears, hair. 

Many of the children had never had a pic- 
ture taken, had never really seen what they 
looked like or how their hair grew, so we took 


chocolate milk. 
3. Listing employees needed 


5. Deciding on which job to apply for. 
6. Filling out application blanks. 


as employment placement manager 


als hired for specific jobs 


Who Likes Milk ? 


VIRGINIA GORDON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, San Mateo Park Sehool, 
San Mateo, California 


time now to go round the room discovering just 
what color Luis’ eyes were and how Reynalda’s 
hair grew and that Juan had a crew cut. Each 
child thoroughly enjoyed his moment of impor- 
tance. The lavatory mirrors, which they had 
more or less ignored up until this time, were 
looked into intently. Then they went to work 
with enthusiasm. 

When each child’s picture was completed, his 
name was printed on the portrait 

As we began to clean up, I asked how many 
liked milk. There were noticeable differences 
in the degrees of enthusiasm with which the 
hands moved skyward. Billy and Andrea an- 
nounced definitely that they didn’t like milk 

“Well,” I said, “this Billy likes milk, and so 
does this Andrea.” 1 pointed to the pictures 
these two had drawn of themselves. “In fact,” 
I went on, “every boy and girl in these pictures 
likes milk. Bring me your empty milk cartons 
as you leave the cafeteria and I'll show you.” 

This idea appealed to their sense of humor 
After lunch, each child put his empty carton in 


4. Discussing and listing job qualifications 


9. Finding out the reasons why certain chil- 
dren did not get the jobs they applied for. 


a box I provided 


Points brought out: grooming, personality, 


strengths and weaknesses, aptitude, experience 
Employees’ Duties 


1. Waitresses. Take down orders on order 
pads, set tables, serve food and clear tables, and 
ask whether service was satisfactory and if any 
thing more is wanted, make out the checks 

2. Cook 
to appear on the menu, experiment with mak 
ing salads and sandwich fillings, wet out an or 
der rapidly but efficiently and attractively 

5. Dishwasher Keep sink ready to wash 
dishes and silver as brought in by the waitresses, 
wash them clean and rinse them with boiling 


Look up recipes for foods selected 


water, wash cooking utensils as soon as Cook 
serves an order, 

4. Porter.Keep garbage can and wastebas- 
ket empty, rinse garbage can after each empty 
ing, sweep and mop floors 

5. Manager. Greet customers and show 
them to tables, act as overseer for other erm 
ployees, keep an eye on how the food is being 
served and how the customers are reacting to 


it, take charge of the record player 
Customers’ Responsibilities 


1. Be courteous to manager, waitress, and 
cashier, 
2. Read the menu with understanding 
(Continued on page 8?) 


I had to work very fast, but 


the children came in for the afternoon 


session I was ready for them 

First I rinsed each milk carton. Then I care- 
fully punched a hole in the mouth of each por- 
trait and inserted a drinking straw. A _ milk 
carton was taped to the picture after the straw 
had been placed in it. I then mounted the 
pictures on the pin board over the handwashing 
sink, where they served each day to remind the 
children that their pictures liked milk 
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NANANA hurried toward school in Kotzebue, 
‘I the second large st Eskimo village north of 
the Arctic Circle in Alaska. Her black hair was 
pinned back above her ears with large white 
Clasps. Her complexion was honey-colored and 
her eyes sparkling and bright lanana was 
very happy lomorrow school would be dis- 
missed for the Nalakatuk celebration 

The school at Kotzebue was a white frame 
building on the bleak tundra, overlooking the 
wide horizons of the ice-caked Arctic. From the 
school Tanana could look out on the giant rip- 
pling mass of snowdrilts 

‘Tanana liked school and above all she liked 
her teachers from the United States Mrs 
Masters told them about the tall skyscrapers, the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Grand Canyon, the 
automobiles, television, and many other things 

W he n™ hool was out lanana played alony 
the beach, picked berries, and gathered blue 
bells and firewood on the tundra. She put seal 
and whale meat in ice cellars and helped herd 
reindeer. And sometimes, Mother let her pre- 
pare the evening meal of reindeer and caribou 
meat stew. She also liked to hunt for the tu- 
herous plant called the Eskimo potato 

But best of all Tanana liked the many native 
eetlebrations and festivals held in Kotzebue 
There were the spring dog-team races, ice 
breakups, Fourth of July festivities, kayak rac- 
ing, spear-throwing and skin-blanket tossing 
Tomorrow the Kotzebue citizens would attend 
the celebrated skin-blanket tossing called Na- 
lakatuk 

During the afternoon at school, Mrs. Masters 
talked about the celebration Mi Ecklook, an 
Eskimo from Point Barrow who would be the 
referee, visited the class and told the history of 
Nalakatuk. He explained that it was the festi- 
val held each year at the end of the whaling 
season. Usually only those towns, like Kotze 
bue, where the men go whaling each year have 
this celebration. Mr. Ecklook went on to say 
that visitors from the United States might think 
that the festivity was nothing more than an all 
day picnic, since many delicious whale tidbits 
are part of the celebration’s menu. “But,” he 
added, “the festival tells that there has been a 
prosperous whaling catch.” 

Mr. Ecklook explained “skin-blanket  toss- 
ing.” The skin used is a dried walrus hide with 
rope laced around the edges for handles. A 
group of men and women gather around the 
skin and toss people who volunteer for the 
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Tanana Plays 


QUENTIN 


vame. The jumper must land on his two feet 
on the skin If the person being tossed keeps 
landing on his feet he can be tossed for a long 
time There is no limit to the number. Both 
men and women and sometimes younger folks 
take part. Prizes are not given to the winner. 
Everyone just jumps for the fun of jumping. 

As M1: Ecklook finished talking, an idea 
came to Tanana. She decided to volunteer 

That evening she told her mother and father 

“Tanana!” Mother said. “You are only 
twelve years old and not ready for the big toss.” 

“But Tanana is big for her age,” Father said, 
smiling broadly 

“Your father, Tanana,” Mother grieved, 
“senses no danger Nalakatuk is only for 
trained people.’ 

Tanana thought deeply. “But, my mother 
How does one become trained?” she asked. 
“One has to make a start.” 

“So you see, our daughter is very intelligent,” 
Father smiled again. “I guess you and I have 
no say in the matter.” 

“By the first toss in the skin blanket,” Mother 
predicted, “you will be ready to step out. It 
will take your breath away.’ 

Tanana laughed loudly and began to prac- 
tice jumping up and down stiff-legged, 

“My ‘Tanana,.” Father 
said, “has my laugh, but I 
am afraid she will have to 


NALAKATUK 


HOWARD 


skin-blanket tossing was being held. Tanana 
saw Mr. Ecklook on a platform high above the 
crowd, calling for volunteers for the toss. 
Twelve strong men and women were gathered 
around the giant walrus hide, holding it tightly 
by the rope handles 

The first volunteer was an old man. The skin 
was lowered to the ground. He walked to the 
center. The skin was raised up and down. Sud- 
denly, the skin holders moved back quickly. 
The skin drew taut. The old man was thrown 
high into the air. Tanana watched closely as 
he turned once in the air, and fell on his back 
on the skin. The skin was lowered to the ground 
and the old man walked off with a frown on 
his dark face. He had failed to land on his 
feet, and so was disqualified 

Tanana moved toward the line of men and 
women who were waiting their turn for the toss- 
ing. The next two volunteers took two tosses. 
The fourth one took three, and the fifth seven. 
Everyone clapped at how well he had done. The 
middle-aged woman right in front of Tanana 
was disqualified before the toss because she re- 
fused to obey the rules Continued on page 84) 


Suggestions for using these 
materials are on page 3 


develop her own stiff legs 2 
She will need espec ially stiff 
ones for the big tosses.” 
adults. 
lanana was so excited 
she slept very little that 


night. Barly the next morn- 


ene 


ing Tanana and her mother 
and father hurried toward 
the main street in Kotzebue 


carvings, and jewelry. There 
were racks of drying fish, 
and many husky dogs 
Tanana ate tasty bits of 
delicate whale meat. She 
bought an Eskimo yo-yo, 
made with two small balls 
on strings that swung in 
opposite directions at the 


“muk,” all must be quiet. 
trying to make someone laugh. 
Nalakatuk means “he jumps in the skin.” A favorite game for 
people of every age, it is also used as the name for the festival 
celebrating a successful whaling season. (See story above.) 

Eskimos also play many of the games 
Along the streets they saw love. Hopscotch in the snow is fun when black lumps of coal 
displays of native toys, ol mark the 
the boys like to join. 


squares, 


words, “My fair lady 0.” 
with “breakfast, dinner, supper.” 
and is then out of the game. 
Eskimo seesaw is also different. A board is balanced on a 
rock or another board, at the center. One person stands at each 
end and both take turns bouncing into the air. 
down onto the board, that bounces the other into the air. 


Do you have a fishpole? Eskimo boys and girls use sticks 


' Mahowruak is a typical old Eskimo game, still loved, even by 
Players surround the one who is “it.” At the signal, 
Then, the one who is “it” goes around 
The one who laughs is “it. 


same time for poles and pieces of red string for bait. 
At the outskirts of Kotze- 
bue, on high ground, the 


that other children 


Girls find that jumping rope is something 
London Bridge is played in a circle that 
goes in and out the bridge, but the bridge does not fall at the 
Instead, it counts three more people 
The third person is caught 


As one comes 
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Eskimo Children Play 


[' We Eskimo children of northern Alaska love to play. Their games and 
ys are an interesting combination of old native and modern. One of the 


Idest toys is a bit of fur or feather on a piece of string. When pulled on 
he ground, it is a seal or sled. In the air, it is a bird or even a plane. 
uddled gently in the hands, it can even be a tiny bird. 

Girls prefer dolls with sleeping eyes and real hair, so the Eskimo dolls 
re now made for sale “outside,” as they call the United States, and modern 


“a 


olls imported. Eskimo yo-yos are being replaced with the kind all boys 
we—those that go up and down instead of around. Pets? Of course! Cats, 


led-dog pups, or lemmings (similar to hamsters) are common, 


“TL think I've got a bite!” 
What fun it is to pull a fish up 


through a hole chopped in the ice! 


Red Rover is a good game, after the 
snow has melted and the mud is dry. 


Catch is fun as everyone calls, 
“Uvumnun (throw it to me)!” 


“~The farmer takes a wife.” 
Farmer in the dell is always fun. 


LORAINE BURDICK 


For three years, Burdick 
lived in Point Barrow, Alaska, 
where these pictures were taken, 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 


A Series of Instructor 


Upper Grade Units 


> 


pr 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


YAN your upper-grade pupils name any of the 
( Then the an- 
map. Beginning at the 
Canadian border, point out North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Minnesota might be included, but be- 


4 north central states? No? 
swer in on your US 


lowa 
cause of its location on one of the Great Lakes 
it will be considered later 


Measuring Their Knowledge 


Here are some sample statements children 
Check them later 


for accuracy or to see that their questions are 


may make about the area 
answered. 

1. Winters are cold, especially in the Dako 
tas. Summers are hot in Nebraska and Kansas 

2. Corn and wheat are important 
Many hogs and cattle are raised 

5. Harry 5S 
came from Missouri 

4. The Mississippi River drains this part of 


crops 


Truman, a former president 


our country 

5. I've read Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, and these stories were written about boys 
living near a big nver 

6. My parents took me on a trip last summer 
We drove through a place called the Bad Lands 
in South Dakota, but I don’t know why it was 
called that. I thought it was beautiful. 

7. My uncle took some cattle to the big live- 
stock show at Kansas City, Missouri, last year 
and won several ribbons 

Group Objectives 
1. To understand the 


people on farms and in towns and cities 


interdependence of 


2. To develop a realization that the cost of 
an item in the grocery represents more than the 
price paid directly to the farmer 

}. To visualize the number of people who 
handle and process corn wheat, hows, or cattle 
between the farm and dinner table 

4. To become aware of the fact that agricul- 
ture is a business and not just a way of living 

5. To understand that there are many kinds 
and sizes of farms in the U.S., but that topogra- 
phy, soil, moisture, and climate especially favor 
crop and livestock production in the north cen- 
tral states 

6. To understand that more industries are 
locate there in addition to the food processing 
plants established earlier 


A Discussion Tepic 


> Your pupils may 


Why do farmers farm 
wonder about people who risk crop failures and 
livestock losses each year because of floods, heat, 
blizzards, or dry spells, and count themselves 


lucky when they've had a good year. Faith and 
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Owen 


hope are two of the farmer's basic characteris- 
tics, in addition to his dedication to a job 
which he enjoys as much as the teacher, doc- 
tor, lawyer, dentist, engineer, chemist, or the 
man in the factory, or at the gas station. 
Suppose every farmer said, “This is too much 
work”; “I won't take the risk”; “Why should I 
work long hours without overtime pay?” Could 
you get along without meat, butter, bread, cere- 
jackets and 
socks, flax for clothing and bedding, linseed oil 


als, cotton for dresses, wool for 
lor paints, and so on? 
Use these and related statements to stimulate 


a classroom discussion. 
Activities 


Use individual and group activities to pro- 
vide your pupils with some satisfaction from 
self-accomplishment, and a variety of give-and- 
take experiences, but remember that the pro- 
duction of dioramas, charts, and displays does 
not necessarily mean or insure increased knowl- 
edve unless CAC h project has a purpose 

Some suggestions may not be practical in your 
classroom, but wherever you are, they're adapt- 
able. Even tailor-made garments need a bit of 
adjustment here and there, you know! 
Individual Activities 

1. Make a list of the many uses for corn, di- 
viding them into food for people and animals, 
and other uses 

2. Let the 4-H boy 
ganization and describe projects he has had. 
His awards might make a bulletin-board display 
entitled “Peter (or Ella Mae) Earned These.” 
What is the 4-H pledge? Could it be the “de- 
sien for living” for all children? What insienia 


or girl) explain the or- 


does the group have? 

3. Find a picture of a man harvesting grain 
with a cradle. This long-handled sharp-bladed 
scythe with the wood prongs was the pioneer’s 
reaper until Cyrus McCormick invented a ma- 
How many acres could 
What is the function 
What other harvesting equip- 


chine for the purpose 
a farmer cradle in a day? 
of a combine? 
ment has it replaced? Show a reaper and a 
threshing machine 

+. What is the difference between winter and 
Is the flour made from each 
Why? 
mixed 


spring wheat? 
used for the same baked goods? 
5. Explain rotation; farming 
Make a mural which tells the story of each. 
6. Who owned the first house in your com- 


? Of what material was it made? Why? 


crop 


munity 
Envision with your children the early prairie 
houses. How were they protected against the 
wintry winds? 


7. Nebraska has a panhandle region. Name 


other states with similar areas. 
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8. Let the child who enjoys verse find these 
poems by Eugene Field, a native of Missouri. 
Maybe “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” “The 
Little Toy Dog,” “The Duel” (Gingham Dog 
and Calico Cat), and “The Sugar-Plum Tree” 
may seem too juvenile for your sophisticates, 
but if they’re unfamiliar with this poet, re- 
member they’re not getting any younger. 

4. Make jig-saw pieces of each of the north 
central states. As the puzzle is solved, notice 
the irregular outline of the eastern borders. 
What caused this? 

10. Using a rebus, tell a story of a commu- 
nity from its Indian days until now, including 
traders, 
farmers, factory workers, and business people. 


fur trappers and pioneers, modern 
Show how the pioneers found a need for law, 
then education, transportation, and communi- 


cation. 


11. For whom were the Pulitzer Prizes 
named? Why was the man able to provide the 
? 


y? Who can win a Pulitzer Prize? 
Group Activities 

1. With the assistance of a boy or girl scout, 
have a_ knot-tying From reference 
books, a father, or some other man, learn the 


prize money 


session. 


knot used on a lasso, to tie a horse to a corral 
Are all knots equally 
permanent, or can some be more easily untied? 


fence, or bind a bundle. 


2. Make a picture display of farm equipment 
used for planting and harvesting hay, grains, 
corn, and flax. 

3. With pictures or models show what equip- 
ment identifies a hog, chicken, or dairy farm, 
or a cattle ranch. 

+. If you’re snowbound when studying the 
north central states, maybe you can have a sci- 
ence lesson based on sprouting and growing 
corn, wheat, and flax seed in the classroom. 
Record the days each requires to show the first 
leaves. Use a variety of materials for the sprout- 
Which produces the best results? 
If a field trip is possible, watch the farmer pre- 
paring the ground for a crop. Feel the soil: ask 
what kind it is 
What is the difference between loam, clay, sand, 


ing media. 


What crops does it grow best? 


and silt soils? Get samples of each, if possible. 

5. If practical, visit a farm equipment deal- 
er. Emphasize the value of safety when work- 
ing or moving around machinery, or doing ma- 
chineless tasks 

6. When discussing the farm labor problem, 
compare the days when most of the work was 
done by the farmer and his family. What effect 
has machinery had on the farmers’ acreage. 
hired help, and length of work day? Compare 


the money value of Continued on page 85, 
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children were wearing real wrist watches. Many 
of the children then wanted to tell about the 


clocks and watches in their homes 
teresting that most of the children “told time” 


by the programs on TV 

We celebrated the birthday of a child who 
had been born on January | 
that our birthdays tell time too, and that we use 
the calendar for that kind of time telling 

I showed a few pictures depicting the New 
Year as a baby 
asked to have them put on the bulletin board 

The next 
clocks that she had cut from a catalogue 
a sheet of paper about 56” x 48” and put it up 
on the bulletin board 
across the top: “All About Time.” Then I asked 


4 
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About Time 


Using an Experience Chart 


HEN we returned to kindergarten after the 


Christmas holidays, surprisingly, three 


It was in- 


So I explained 


Phe children enjoyed them and 


some 


I took 


morning Connie brought 


In manuscript, | wrote 


Kindergarten 
Newspaper? 


A good idea, say some. No, insist oth- 
ers. Here's a report on one we re- 
ceived to help you make up your mind. 


uy should kindergarten children have a 
W class newspaper when they can't even 
read? Doesn't having a class paper for such 
young children detract from the effectiveness 
of such a teaching device when introduced in 
the middle or upper grades? 

These are good sincere questions that you 
yourself may have asked or thought about. It 
is doubtful whether an unqualified yes or no 


Much 


depends on the experience background of the 


can be used to answer them, however 


children and upon the teacher's enthusiasm 

Most kindergarten children, by the time they 
come to school, are familiar with at least some 
form of newspaper. They know that newspapers 
contain information about people and about 
things that have happened or are going to hap- 
pen. Usually they will welcome the idea of hav- 
ing their own classroom newspaper even though 
they know that they will have nothing to do 
with putting it together 

If the school has a newspaper put out by the 
older clementary or by high school girls and 
boys, a kindergarten newspaper may still be de- 
sirable because the little folks can’t get much 
out of the school publication 

Clara Parsons, a kindergarten teacher in 


Connie to paste her clocks on our big | 
paper 
them at Share and Tell Time 
ing the week, other children added 
pic tures of time piec es cut from cata- 
logues, magazines, and newspapers 


Such an experience chart is valu- 
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ALICE ROBERTS 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Arlington Elementary School, 
Lockland, Ohio 


She told the children about 
Dur- 


able for children because of the var 
jous Opportunities it offers 


Much conversation centers about the chart as 


the children point out the clocks to one another 
They learn a little about different kinds of clocks. 


They learn to recognize the number 12, which 


must be at the top when the clock is pasted on 
the chart 
. They feel a need and desire to cut out very 


They count the clocks 


neatly and to paste carefully. 
4. Socially, it helps them to share with others. 


WEE TOI NEWS 


Kindergarten, Washington School, January 


Washington School, Fort Hays, Kansas, put out 
a newspaper for her kindergarten pupils. Emma 
Golden of Fort Hays State 
faculty sent us a copy of the January issue of 


Teachers College 


this newspaper compiled by her former pupil. 

This issue consists of a cover sheet and nine 
other pages that were run off on a duplicator 
so that each child could have a copy. The 
sheets were stapled together. The cover sheet 
is reproduced here. 

You will be interested in the newspaper's 
Page |--A list of the names of all the 
children in the morning and afternoon groups 
Page 2—A drawing of a birthday cake and the 
names of the children who had January birth- 


contents. 


of the 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 
facing each other on a circle. 
one child is the clock and the other the mouse. 
The “clock” 


as the group sings the song. 


catch you at five o'clock” 
chooses 
count out loud 
reached the “mouse” has to come out of the 
“clock.” The “cat” tries to catch the “mouse” 
who may dart into the “clock” 
around the circle once. 
that if the “cat” didn’t catch the “mouse” the 
first time, he could choose another time and 


From FPunday Songs, by Ue Orleans and Philip Gordon, used by permission 


publishers, Chas, H. Hansen Music Corp.. New York 19, N.Y. 


Partners stand 
Taking turns, 


swings his arms like a pendulum 
At the opportune 


time, the “mouse” runs around the clock (since 
he can’t run up and down). 

Mouse in the Clock. This is really an adap- 
tation of the Cat and 
“mouse” is inside the “clock” 
“cat” is outside the “clock.” The “cat” starts 
the game by saying, “Little Mouse, I’m going to 


Mouse game. The 
circle) and the 


‘or whatever time he 
The children making up the circle 
When the chosen time is 


after he has run 
Our children decided 


chase the “mouse” again 


66444 


Page 3-Poems written by various chil- 
Page 4—Stories by individuals and one 


days. 
dren. 
about the state of Kansas “told by the fore- 
noon group.” Page 5-—A story about a snow 
man by one child and a drawing of a snow man 
by another child. 
and melody). Pages 7, 8, 9—Signed drawings, 
two to a page. 

The children no doubt enjoyed leafing over 
the pages, looking at the drawings, and listen- 
Reading- 
readiness and language-arts integrations are ob- 
vious, and there must have been worth-while 
socializing experiences involved in the antici- 


Page 6—Two songs (words 


ing to the teacher read the words. 


pation as well as the realization of this project. 
Probably the parents enjoyed seeing evidence in 
this form of what went on in their child’s first 
school year. 

Some of you might like to have just one or 
In that case it 
might be desirable to have every child’s name 
signed to at least one item. But if the newspa- 
per comes out once a month, not every child 
needs to be mentioned in every issue. 


two newspapers during the year 
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Try the ideas suggested here if 
you want to add a special bit of 
to after-Christmas 


science. 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


iy ALL of this season’s Christmas 
toys were laid end to end, they 
would stretch from Weehawken to 
the planet Saturn. This would seri- 
ously impede interplanetary travel. 
That no such alarming situation 
exists is due to the ingenuity of our 
youngsters, who manage to annihi- 
late their toys as fast as the facto- 
ries manufacture them. 

Toys deserve a better fate than 
this, for almost every toy can be 
explored as an example of a science 
Does it float? Does it 
squeak? Does it fly? Does it bal- 
ance? Whatever it does, it also 
offers a pleasant lesson or two on 
Science in Our Toys. 

Does it float? If so, why does it 
float? It’s easy enough to under- 
stand why a feather-light 
plastic duck floats, but a heavy 
steel model of the “Queen Mary” 
is quite another matter. Steel itself 
doesn’t float (drop a steel paper 
clip into water to convince the 
doubters), yet a steel ocean linet 
floats very well. Let’s find out why 

Get a sheet of aluminum kitchen 
foil eight inches 
(Aluminum isn’t steel, we know, 
but it’s easier to cut and foid, and 
the science principle is the same.) 
Fold the aluminum in the shape of 
a tray. Drop it in a bowl of water. 


principle 


hollow 


about square. 


— CHEMICALS around the Home -V 


CASEIN 


Milk has been called the “all-purpose” food because it con- 
tains most of the nutrients essential for growth and develop- 
In addition to water, one finds carbohydrates and fats, 
mineral salts, vitamins and antibodies, and proteins. 

One of the chief proteins found in milk is casein. Casein is 


It floats, of course. Then put in, 
one by one, some coins. See what 
a load it can carry without sinking 

Now take the boat and its cargo 
and fold it into a tight, compact 
bundle. Put it in the water and, 
behold, it sinks! Let’s ponder that. 

When the aluminum was in its 
original tray-shaped form, it was 
spread out over a large surface of 
water. This large surface was able 
to hold up the weight of the tray 
and its cargo. But when we folded 
it into a small bundle, the bundle 
lay on a smaller surface of water. 
This smaller surface was unable to 
support that big load; hence the 
bundle sank. 

If your husband is a physicist 
and reading this, he has probably 


Most of the felt hats in this 


used extensively in industry. 
country come indirectly from casein. “Casco” glue is powdered 
casein glue which is prepared by mixing with water. Other 
uses for casein are: cold-water paints; special cements and 
glues which are water-insoluble; waterproofing and coating 
papers; sizing yarns; pharmaceuticals; woodworking and air- 
craft construction; confectionery and special foods; plastics. 


You Can Make Casein 


Pour a glass of skim milk into a Pyrex saucepan. Heat over 
a small flame until it approaches the boiling point. Remove 
from flame and slowly add half a glas«ful of vinegar, stirring 
the contents vigorously with a glass rod. A gummy mass will 
form about the glass rod. This is the casein. Wash the casein 
in water and squeeze dry. Place the mass in the refrigerator 


AFTER CHRISTMAS 


COMES SCIENCE 


fainted. As he lies on the floor, 
you can hear him murmur, “Archi- 
medes’ Principle, Law of Flotation, 
Specific Gravity, Density, Vertical 
Fluid Pressure!” Let him lie, while 
you and IT have a chat on “What 
is Truth?” 

Truth is a complicated brain 
food, to be taken in small bites 
The statement about why the 
aluminum tray floats is true as far 
as it goes—and it goes as far as a 
third-grader can follow. When the 
child high-school 
physics, there’s nothing in the state- 
ment that will have to be unlearned 

only added to and enriched. If 
the same youngster should finally 
reach a college course in naval ar- 
chitecture, he will add and enrich 
still more. But his first concept of 
flotation, achieved via the alumi- 
num foil, will still be there; a sim 
ple framework on which to build 
a complicated structure. 

Enough of the philosophy; let's 
vet back to boats. How 
whirling propeller in the rear of a 
boat (toy or full size) make the 
boat move forward? Find the an- 
swer with a toy motorboat, a basin 
of water and a medicine dropper of 
ink. Put the boat into the water. 
Put a few drops of ink directly be- 
hind the propeller. Watch the ink 
swirl backward as the boat moves 
forward. There’s our answer: a 
propeller pushes backward against 


reac hes 


does a 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State University Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y. ™ 


GLASS ROD 


1 GLASS OF SKIM 
MILK 


for about one hour to dry out and harden. 
over a potato grater, or file, to obtain powdered casein. 
there are only about three pounds of casein in 100 pounds of 
skim milk you will get only a little from this experiment.) 

Dissolving the casein in a concentrated solution of borax will 
make a cement that will hold glass together. 
metals is made from 4 ounces casein, 5 ounces «lacked lime, 5 
ounces sand, and enough water to make a paste, 

Would you like to make a plastic model? Mix the powdered 
nead., 
Put in the refrigerator until the 
Take from dish and you have a model. 


casein with a little water and 
heat to preneears the water. 
dough hardens. 


In so doing, it pushes 
When you push 
in one direction, you move in the 
opposite direction. (Put your hands 
against the seat of your chair. In 
which direction do you have to 
push in order to pick yourself up?) 

Does it make a noise? A sam- 
pling of toys will always yield a 
goodly proportion of noisemakers 
that squeak, toot, honk, grunt, 
whistle and even make music, Out 
of this cacophony we can help the 
children to draw certain conclu- 
about easy 


the water. 
the boat forward. 


sions sounds in six 
steps, 

1. How are sounds made? 
the children to put two 
lightly against their Adam's apples 
and make a growling sound, like a 
bear whose pocket has been picked, 
They will feel the buzzing sensa- 
tion in their fingertips. Now have 
them do the same with each of the 
soundmakers (strike a drum and 
touch the drumhead lightly). With 
each one you feel the buzzing sen- 
sation. This kind of buzz is called 
vibration. It though 
soundmaking is somehow connect- 
ed with vibration. Let's explore 
further, 

2. Can we see vibrations? Snap 


Veil 


fingers 


secms as 


a rubber band around a milk car- 
ton with two pencils under the 
band. (See drawing.) Twang the 
rubberband. As you hear the sound 
you can also(Continued on page 81) 


GLASS OF 
VINEGAR 


Then rub the mas 
(Since 


A cement for 


Place in a emali dish and 
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, dem bones, dem * dry bones, Dem bones, dem bones 


Dem benes 


, dem bones, dem * dry bones 


* thigh bone, 


De back bone con - nect - ed 


* knee bone, De knee bone con - nect - ed to de 


De leg bone con - nect - ed to de 


bone, 


con nect - ed to de 


f 


De neck bone con - nect - ed 


nect dem bones, dem dry bones. Dis - con - nect dem 


ed from de * neck bone, 


* back bone, 


nect 


| 


* neck bone, De neck bone con - nect - ed to de * head bone, 


f 


dry bones, Dis - con - 


| 


hip bone, De hip bone con - nect - ed to de 


shoul - der bone con - nect - ed to de 


De 
I hear de words of de Lord. De head bone con 


dry bones, 
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De thigh bone con - nect - ed to de 


to de 


hear de words of de Lord. Dis - con - nect dem bones, dem 
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Arranged by Elva S. Daniels 
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hip bone con - nect - ed from de * thigh bone, De thigh bone con - nect - ed from de * knee bone, De knee bone con - nect - ed from de 
* leg bone, De leg bone con - nect - ed from de ° : - kle bone, De -kle bone con - nect-ed from de * foot bone, De 
a T 
1 i 3 ‘ i 4. | + | = 
bone con - nect - ed from de * toe bone, I hear de words of de 1 hear de words of de Lord. 


Children will enjoy singing this song because of its 
catchy rhythm and clever words. To remember the order 
of the bones, list them on the board. ‘It's always a 
temptation to sing on the eighth rest (first beat of see- 
ond, fourth, tenth measures, and so on). To overcome 
this, try one loud clap each time this oceurs (at the 
asterisk). When the song is learned, substitute sound 


The BAD 


1, There wasacap- tain of a 


effects for the clap. Besides rhythm-band instruments, 
try a ruler, a cowbell, a whistle, a metal lunch-box lid. 
A good backbone effect is made by sliding a mallet along 
a xylophone. Begin singing very softly, gradually build- 
ing to a forte until the bones begin to be “disconnected.” 
The volume dies to a pianissimo five measures from the 
end, with the last four measures a surprise forte. 


Words and Music by Marian Nichols McMillan 


He was the 


rate was he. 


pi-rate ship And « bold bad pi - 


state- ly ships ga - lore; Such a pi - 


2. All of his plans worked so sue - cess - ful -ly That he soon had con - quered the sea, He cap - tured 
PIRATE 
ter- ror of the seas Anda ruth-less en-e-my. He would make his vie~tims walk the plank 


But, a- las for him, one storm-y night 


rate king was he 


a 2. 


| 
( 

And laugh at each mis- step. But if they prom-ised lots of gold A ran-som he'd ae - cept. 

The ship tossed toward the shore. He tried to turn, the rud- der broke, And he was seen no more. 
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ew Yea Parts 


“\VERYONE was very busy in the merry Land of 
4 Make-Believe, and why shouldn't they be? Old 
King Cole, the merry old soul, was having a New 
Year's Eve Party. Everyone was coming, from the 
Queen of Hearts and Little Miss Muffet, to Little Boy 
Blue and Simple Simon—that is, everyone except the 
Knave of Hearts. He had been sent an invitation but 
he hadn't received it, because when the king's royal 
messenger had taken the invitations to the Royal Post 
Office, the one for the Knave of Hearts had been 
right on top. Suddenly the cold north wind, who 
likes to play jokes, had whisked it merrily off the pile 
and sent it down the big well in the courtyard 
When the Knave of Hearts saw everyone else had 
an invitation he felt very slighted, but being a 
very foolish fellow, he did not tell anyone. 
If he had, Old King Cole would have cer- 
tainly sent him another one. But in- 
stead, the Knave sulked and sulked. 
He even refused to talk to his 
neighbor, Jack Sprat, who was 
busy polishing his wife's 
silver-buckled shoes to wear 
to the party. 
“I'll spoil the party,” the 
Knave thought. “That's ex- 
actly what I'll do.” 
That night as the guests 
assembled, the Knave was 


beams of sunlight coming in through small boy cried. 


The jaunty bakery truck was the last one 
to go. “The people depend on me to bring 
them bread and cakes and pies,” he said 


or gasoline. I'm just no use to anybody!” 
Right then a little girl and boy ran into the 

garage. They came over to the snowplow and 

climbed up on his bright red painted body. 
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STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


1G RED THE SNOWPLOW watched the first “Look! <A real snowplow, Ginny!” the “Wake up,” Big Red said to the dairy 


the half-open door of the garage “Yes, isn’t he a beauty?” the girl laughed. whirling around in the street?” 

“Another day,” he sighed. Big Red gazed Big Red was delighted to have someone to The dairy truck woke up with a shiver. 
at the trucks and busses about him. Soon they talk to. “Hello,” he said. But, of course, the “Why, that’s snow! Haven't you ever seen 
would all be leaving as they did every day. children didn’t understand truck language. it before?” 

The dairy truck next to big Red shook its They thought it was only the fenders rattling. “No,” the snowplow murmured. 
fenders and woke up. “My, how late it is,” “Where are the trucks and busses we saw “That's right,” remembered the dairy 
he said when he saw the sun. “I must be on before? Don’t they stay here, too?” Ginny truck, “you only came from the factory last 


my way to deliver milk to all the people in asked. summer. Of course you wouldn’t know.” 
town. Good-by,” he called as he rolled out of “Of course not,” Tom answered, “They The morning passed away. Big Red won- 
the dark garage and into the sunlit street. have to work during the day, you know. dered why the trucks and busses didn’t go to 
A yvasoline truck on the other side of the They bring us our milk and our bread and work. The dairy truck had gone to sleep 
snowplow started up its engine. “I must be cakes. They carry food to the stores and they again so Big Red asked the gasoline truck 
going or the people won't have any gasoline carry gasoline to the filling stations. They all what was happening 
to put in their cars,” he said have something to do during the day.” “No trucks or busses can ride on the streets 
The school bus was the next to go. “The “What kind of work does the snowplow when they have snow on them,” the gasoline 
children are waiting for me to take them to do?” Ginny asked. truck explained in his deep voice, “we have 
school,” he cried and he rattled quickly out. “I don’t know,” Tom said doubtfully, “I to wait until they are cleared.” 
The wreat big truck at the far end of the never saw one work.” “How will the streets get clear?” asked 
garage passed by Big Red. “I must carry The next morning Big Red woke up feel- Big Red. “The snow is still falling.” 
food to the stores in the town so that the peo- ing cold and damp. When the garage door But the gasoline truck was asleep too, and 
ple will have something to eat.” was opened, he looked into a white world didn’t answer. Continued on page 82) 


Bie Red watched him sadly as he rolled out th 
the door. “Everyone does something for the ~ Re e No 
people in the town but me,” he sighed. “How \ W 
I wish that | could bring them food, or milk, \ wp O 


MABEL HARMER 


outside looking in the win- 
dow. It was a very happy 
occasion, with Old King 
Cole greeting each guest 
with a bow and a flourish. 
“Welcome, welcome,” he 
cried. “This shall be the 
happiest party in all the 
Land of Make-Believe.” 
“Happy, indeed,” mur- 
mured the angry Knave out- 
side. “He will learn differ- 
ently once the party starts.” 
Soon all the guests were assembled. Old King Cole 
called his High Chamberlain to announce the enter- 


tainment. The Royal Chamberlain had a megaphone. 


“The first act is the famous, stupendous, colossal 
Tumbling Tipperts,” he announced proudly. 

“Splendid! Bravo!” cried Old King Cole, and all 
the guests applauded. 

The Royal Chamberlain threw the switch and the 
spotlight shone where the tumblers were to perform 


In ran the Tipperts, very splendid in their gold and 


purple costumes. 
“Ah, ah,” said the Knave outside the window, rub- 
bing his hands with satisfaction. “Little do they 
know that I have put sticky wax on the floor.” 
Sure enough, the Tipperts began their act in fine 
style. But when they went to (Continued on page 77 


truck. “What are those white flakes that keep 
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STORIES FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


REEZY had pockets the same as most boys. yeeZy Ss 
B But Breezy’s pockets wouldn't hold ev- 
erything he wanted. So, he carried a bag—an 
overnight bag his mother had given him. 
Breezy didn’t care that the bag was shab- 
by, with worn corners and a mended handle. 
He carried it almost everywhere, and what- 


MILDRED BAIR LISSFELT 


ever he found that he thought worth saving “I’ve never been in the Old Folks Home,” Breezy thought of his remarkably handy 

went—pop—into the bag. Ribbons, strings, Breezy said. bag. “I have some yarn,” he said. He took 

yarn, toys, marbles, pieces of cedar wood. “I'd take you with me,” said Susan, “but out three small balls left over from his moth- 
“What a remarkable bag!” people said what would you do with that big old bag?” er’s knitting. “Are these colors all right?” 

when they looked into it. And then they “Bring it along. It might come in handy.” “They're exactly what I want,” Mrs, Gray 

asked, “What are you going to do with all “Well, all right,” Susan agreed doubtfully. said, “Every block in my blanket is different 

that junk?” The matron met them at the door. from the others. So I can use any color I 
“It isn’t junk,” Breezy insisted. “It's good “Good afternoon, Susan,” she said, smil- please. Thank you so much.” 

stuff.” ing. “Have you and your friend come to Another old lady was staring at Breezy’s 
One day Breezy was walking along the visit?” bag. “What pretty pebbles,” she said. “They 

street looking for shiny pebbles. He met “Yes,” Susan said. “This is Breezy. He's would look nice on the window sill beside 

Susan with a bunch of flowers. never been here before so I said he could the flowers.” 

“Hello, Susan,” he said. “Where are you come with me.” “T’ll put them there for you,” Breezy said. 
going with those flowers?” “Hello, Breezy. If the flowers are for “But don’t you want them for yourself?” 
“To the Old Folks Home up the street,” Mrs. Clay, you'll find her on the sun porch.” she asked. 

Susan said. “I’m taking these flowers to There were several old ladies on the sun “T'll find more,” Breezy said. 

Mrs. Clay.” porch. One was Mrs. Clay. She thanked Susan put the vase of flowers on the win- 
“Who’s Mrs. Clay?” Breezy asked. Susan for the flowers and went back to her dow sill and Breezy arranged the pebbles in a 
“She lives at the Home. Daddy’s the doc- knitting while Susan went to get a vase. circle around it. (Continued on page 83) 

tor for the Home. Once he took me to see Breezy saw Mrs. Clay frown and heard her 

Mrs. Clay and the other ladies,” Susan said. say, “Oh, dear. I’ve used up all my yarn. 

“Mrs. Clay knitted me some mittens and And I did want to keep on knitting these 

now I’m taking her these flowers.” blocks for my blanket.” 


sy before he opened his eyes, Roberto re- arose from the patio. As the 


membered that it was a special day. As he melody grew louder and fuller, 

lay half-asleep in his warm bed with its many he knelt on the floor and Ga 
coverlets of hides, wool, and white lace, he tried joined the singers in their wel- 
to remember why this day was going to be dif- come of the new day. \. 
ferent from all the others. All through the delicious 

A single ray of sunlight came into the room breakfast of hot, crisp tortillas 
from the nayrow slit in the thick white wall. and rich chocolate, Roberto 
Roberto leaped from his bed and ran across the chattered on about the exciting 
cold, bare wooden floor and looked out. In the day that was in store for him. He could hardly 
bustling patio below, some of the Indian women sit still long enough to eat. 
were grinding corn for the breakfast tortillas. Suddenly Roberto remembered that today, 
Others were bending over a huge copper pot. besides being a special day for him, was also the 
Another group was clustered around the big birthday of his sister, Dolores. He had forgot- 
dome-shaped adobe oven, and Roberto could ten until this very minute! How could he have 
catch the tantalizing odors coming from it. In been so thoughts ‘ss as to have forgotten 
the distance, he heard pounding horses’ hooves Dolores’ birthday? What could he possibly give 
and the gay cry of a vaquero. her for her birthday? What could he do to 

And then he remembered! ‘Today was the make up for forgetting it? 
day his father had promised to take him to the “Happy birthday, Dolores,” he said quietly. 
place where the trading vessel, which had come And then Roberto made up his mind. He 
thousands of miles around Cape Horn and up would get Dolores something wonderful from 
the west coast of Mexico, was anchored. He the ship, something she would like best in all the 
was going to see for the first time how the cat- world. He knew he could find such a present on 
tle hides from his father’s rancho were thrown the Yankee ship. He had his silver watch, May- of the 
over the cliff to the sailors below and put away he he could trade that for a present for Dolores. 
in the big ship. Best of all, he was going to see All the rancho men were mounting their 

for himself how the pianoforte, which his father horses. Roberto could ride and swing his reata R 

had ordered especially from Spain, would be just as well as any vaquero on the rancho. His ANeho 
hauled up the cliff and brought to the rancho beautiful Arabian horse thrust his head back 

Roberto, who knew only the twanging mu- majestically as one of the Indian men tightened ry 
sic of the guitars, was not exactly sure what the girth, which was trimmed in shining silver. . 
a pianoforte was. But his mother, Sefiora His saddle, too, with its silver trappings, was ROBERT MAIER AND 
Juanita, had told him how she used to play on gleaming in the sunlight. Roberto grinned and MAYLOU MAIER 
one of these great music boxes when she was a waved a kiss to his mother and sister. He dug 
little girl in Spain. She had tried to explain his little silver spurs lightly into the repirdy sides 
what wondrous sounds he might expect from it and cried out with the others, “Ai, ai, ai! Adios, 

Roberto’s thoughts were interrupted by the adios! Ai .ai....ai....,” as they disap- 
opening strains of the morning hymn which peared in acendabiian (Continued on page 83) 
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K NEED some wood,” Inga said as she 
W stirred the mixture in the big pot. 
“i'll go as soon as I find something to eat,” 
said Brik. He tucked a square of hard cheese 
into his pocket and stuck a piece of reindeer 
fat into his mouth. At the doorway, he 
stopped to pick up Inga’s discarded ankle- 
strap. Mother had been making ankle bands 
of gay red and yellow yarn and Inga had 
thrown her old ones away 

briska the dow followed Erik to the shed 
and watched while the harness was placed 
on the reindeer Erik liked Briska His 
coat was thick enough to keep him warm, 
but not long enough to drag in the snow 
His pointed ears and sharp eyes were alert 

Dogs are very important to reindeer- 
herding Swedish Lapps but they must obey 
and be useful. Only yesterday Briska had 
chased a baby reindeer away and when Fa- 
ther had found it, it was dead. Father had 
called Briska a “tent hound” and said that he 
must go. If only Erik could find some way to 
prove to Father that Briska would be a good 
dog! He was only a puppy and had not 
learned to obey 


STORIES FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIE CHAFFIN 


The sky became dark and threatening and 
wind began to rise as Erik climbed into the 
sleigh (pulka Frozen snowflakes lashed 
against his face. He tugged at the string un- 
der his chin, trying to pull his cap closer. 
The string broke. Erik knew that he should 
go back and have Mother fasten the string, 
but he decided not to bother. 

Snow crunched under the sleigh as Erik 
guided it up the mountain. Briska trotted 
along beside the reindeer, barking excitedly. 
Suddenly clouds covered the noontime moon 
and it was very dark. A gust of wind blew 
Erik’s cap from his head. Without thinking, 
he loosened his hold on the rein as he tried 
to regain his cap. The reindeer, sensing the 
slack rein, bounded forward and threw Erik 
into the snow 

What could he do now? It was impossible 
to find his cap in the blinding swirl of snow- 
flakes. And the reindeer, after a playful run, 
would wander home. His leather boots, 
stuffed with shoe grass (carex), would keep 
his feet warm. His two fur-lined leather 
suits would keep his body warm, but with no 
cap, his ears would surely freeze! Briska 


barked loudly and jumped on Erik as if he 
knew. That was it! He would send Briska 
for help. 

“Go home, Briska!” Erik commanded. 

The playful dog continued to bark. He 
would run a few feet and then return as if 
trying to tell Erik to go home 

“I’m afraid to start,” Erik told him. “If 
I got lost, it might be days before I was 
found. If I use my head, we will be safe.” 

When Erik was seven, he had started to 
school. For two years he had stayed in the 
village school from May until September. 
He had learned to read, write, and count, 
but he had learned other things too. Things 
a Lapp boy needs to know about dogs and 
deer. Then he began to search his pockets. 
In the darkness, he could see only the dim 
outline of his hands, but he could tell by the 
feel of the objects what they were. A broken 
piece of lasso. A piece of sinew for sewing. 
The piece of cheese he had forgotten to eat. 
What was this soft woolly object? He meas- 
ured its length on his arm. Then he re- 
membered. It was Inga’s ankle band 

“Here, Briska, take this to Inga,” Erik 
commanded as he stuck the band into the 
dog’s mouth. “Take it to Inga. Now!” 

Briska started off at a quick pace. Would 
Briska go right home or was he a good-for- 
nothing? Erik pulled his top jacket up so 
that it covered (Continued on page 84) 
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atuer! Father!” Reinhard burst into 
KF the dingy little smithy, his cheeks bright 
with color. “The Duke's horse has cast a 
shoe and he is coming to have it replaced. 
Shall I blow up the fire, Father?” 

Hans Meier lifted the delicate framework 
of the miniature carriage he was working on. 
“Not yet, not yet, son,” he said. “The coals 
are just right, and | want to finish this 
There, look. Isn't it exactly like His Maj- 
esty’s carriage which the coachman brought 
here for repairs last summer?” 

“But, Father,” Reinhard protested. “The 
Duke will be here any minute. He is very 
impatient. Oh, Father, listen. We've not 
had any horses to shoe in days. We've had 
only vegetables all week to eat.” 

“I'll fix the Duke's horse’s shoe,” Hans 
said, picking up a thin piece of metal, “But 
first" 

There was a clatter of hooves up the street, 
and the sound of a carriage stopping 

“Open up. Open up,” an imperious voice 
commanded, “I'm in a great hurry. I must 
have my horse’s shoe repaired at once.” 

Reinhard pulled back the heavy door. He 
unhitched the Duke's horse. “In just a mo- 
ment my father will take care of your horse.’ 

“In just a moment!” the Duke cried, 
jumping down from his carriage. “I am in 
a hurry. What is the smith doing?” 
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BETH M, APPLEGATE 


“He, ah—He is busy, sire.’ 

“Busy, ha!” the Duke snapped, striding 
into the shop. “What delays you, fellow?” 

“A minute—a minute more,” Hans said 
gently, holding the long, slender tongue of 
the model carriage in his hand. “Just a min- 
ute and it will be finished.” 

“Ho! Toys!” the Duke snapped. “And 
who will buy these foolish miniatures? 
You're losing all your business. As for this 
shop, you rent the building from me. I shall 
close you down, and find a more willing 
smith.” 

“There,” Hans said at last, setting the 
model down. “It is completed. Now we shall 
tend to your horse, sire.” 

The Duke paced up and down while 
Reinhard used the bellows to blow the fire. 

“Faster, faster,” the Duke commanded as 
Hans fitted the shoe. “You're too slow.” 

“But it must fit well,” Hans protested. 
“Else the horse will go lame, or shed it 
promptly. Work must be done well, sire.” 

“You're slow, impudent, and lazy!” the 
Duke snapped. “Your rent has not been paid 
in three months. If it is not in by the end 
of the week, out you go.” 

Hans bit his lip to keep the hot words from 
poring forth. Carefully he nailed the shoe 


into place. “There,” he said at last. “It 
is done.” 

“And you've made me lose half an hour,” 
the Duke snorted. 

“The fee is fifty pfennig,” Hans said, fol- 
lowing the Duke outside. 

“Apply it on your rent,” snapped the 
Duke, driving away. 

“The Duke is a hard man,” Hans sighed. 

“Mother will be very angry that you re- 
ceived no fee,” Reinhard said. “Now there 
will be only vegetables again.” 

In the week that followed, Hans searched 
earnestly for work among the villagers, but 
there was little to be done. By the week’s 
end there were only a few pfennig in the 
money jar. Hans was worried. Saturday 
night the Duke’s rent collector would arrive, 
and there was nothing to pay the rent. 

“Don’t worry, Father,” Reinhard comfort- 
ed him. “Something will turn up. There is 
to be a hunting party on the Duke's estate 
this week end. Perhaps some of the horses 
will shed a shoe.” 

“Tt is but a perhaps,” Hans sighed. “I am 
afraid we shall have to move away from 
here, my son.” 

“There must be better places, Father.” 

“But this is our home. Listen! Someone 
is coming, and I can tell by the horse’s gait 
he has lost a shoe.” (Continued on page 84 
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NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 


Here is a calendar, a brand-new calendar, 
A calendar that’s brimful of bright new days. 


They are yours for the spending, a year of tomorrows; 


You may plan to spend them in all sorts of ways. 


There are winter ones for skating or playing in the snow, 


Or sitting by the fire when the sun sinks low. 
There are summer ones for swimming, or lying witha 


book 


Beneath a feathered willow by a busy little brook. 


There are spring days and fall days, sunny days and 


wet; 


When you wake up inthe morning, you take what you get. 

If you meet them all smiling, and spend in wise ways, 
The tomorrows of the future will be happy yesterdays. 
ELEANOR 8. DEVLIN 


THE WUMPH 


The Wumph cannot whistle, or bark, or sing. 
The only sound it can make is “zing.” 

It’s partly round, and it’s partly square. 

It can creep like a snail or float in the air. 

Oh, you won't find a Wumph just anywhere— 
It’s rarer than anything. 


But it has a friend called the Bumph, they say-- 
Which looks like the Wumph, in a general way, 
And they both love to play with the Killybaroo— 
And the dear little, cute little Billybandoo, 
So—if any of these you happen to view 
Well, you may see the Wumph, some day, 
WINNIFRED J, MOTT 


FRANKLIN’S RESOLUTIONS 


He was a boy like any boy, a man like any man, 
And yet he was successful because he had a plan. 


“I will not waste my time,” said he, and so he set 
him down 
To pave the streets, make safe from fire, and enlighten 


his home town. 


“Do good to others” was his aim, and to prove it, 
each invention 

He would not patent or reserve—small profit his 
intention. 


“Use no deceit, think justly, and be undisturbed,” 
he said. 
And as a diplomat abroad he always kept his head. 


“Eat sensibly, don’t talk too much, be orderly and 
clean” 

Were his resolves, and all his life he went to no 
extreme. 


If I, like Franklin, make a plan to guide me through 
my life, 

I eannot fail to reach my goal and keep away from 
strife. 


PUGET SOUND LULLABY 


Hush my child! The earth is sleeping. 
Overhead the moon is keeping 
Watch while night winds sigh. 


Tree-top high, a star is gleaming; 
Close your eyes and go to dreaming. 
Sandman will be by. 


Loon and guli have ceased their winging; 
From the sea the night is bringing 
Baby’s lullaby. 
BETIMA MACK 


AND IT IS COLD! 


I’m bundled up in winter clothes, 
Mittens, scarves, and woolen hose, 
Tassied cap, and goodness knows 
All that’s showing is my nose! 
REGINA SAURO 


SNOW ICE CREAM 


The snow came down in tiny flakes 
So clean, and fresh, and white, 

And Mother gave us bowls and gaid, 
“Snow ice cream tonight.” 


We bundled up, and scampered out. 
And filled our bowls with snow. 
Then in again go very fast. 
It must not melt, you know, 


Mother poured on sugar, 
Vanilla, and some cream. 
Once a year we always had 
Snow ice cream. 
HELEN W. ROBINSON 


WINKING 


It would be fun to wink, I think. 
But when | try to shut one eye 
The other closes too; 

It won't stay open 

No matter what I do. 


When Daddy winks it’s easy 
Seems like there’s nothing to it. 
So I'll keep trying very hard 
And one day I shall do it. 

EVA POLLACK 


THE “ING” SOUND 


I like the words that end in “ing.” 
They have such a jolly kind of ring! 

So many words that we use each day 
End in that pleasant-sounding way. 


So say your “ings” all nice and clear— 
The thousands you speak all through 
the year. : 
Your speech will be easy to listen to, 
And folks may learn to talk like you. 
—MARION WATHEN FOX 
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SNOW CLOWNS 


I watched the snow come tumbling down, 


Each flake a tiny circus clown. 


They chinned themselves along the eaves; 
The clothesline made their gay trapeze. 
And then they waltzed in jeweled frills 


Upon the edge of window sills, 
They played leapfrog just everywhere 
And ran in circles here and there. 


The raindrop soldiers march and pound, 


But. snow clowns never make a sound. 


MYRTLE COOK JACKSON 


ROVING SNOW MAN 


I thought my snow man would be sad 
When his jolly life seemed over, 

But meltingly he laughed, “My lad, 
Remember I'm a rover: 

A champion swimmer, | seek the sea; 
Then ballooning upward | go; 

And when cloud climbing palls on me, 
I ski down again as snow!" 

SYLVIA LEE 


IF | WERE GOOD 


LIKENESS 


If | were an owl, 
At night I'd prowl. 
If | were a bear, 

At night I'd growl. 


Fat and gay. 
I had him all 


One winter's day, 


If I were a sheep, 
At night I'd bleat. | have him yet, 
But since I am a Because | took 
child, His picture for 

At night I sleep. 
JANE W. 


WATER WORDS 
I know eleven ways to spell 
A word we all know very well. 


Water is the word I mean, 
It can be ice, or fog, or steam; 


Or frost, or hail, or dew, or snow, 
Or sleet, or vapor, HO. 


Of course I should not leave out rain, 


Which nurtures root and bulb and grain. 
PEARL YEADON MCGINNIS 


I had a snow man 


My snapshot book! 
MABEL WATTS 
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THE subject of homes is broad enough for a year's 
siudy or for « block of time during every school year 
There are so many possible directions in which to pur 
sue it that the activities given here can do no more 
than set you thinking 

Living Tegether at Home and at School, » Macmi! 
lan Social Studies Reader, is a good text for you to 
have at hand. It is the first book in « six-book fusion 
course, Uving Together in the Modern Werld, Yo!. 2 
(Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn.), has 
full-page photos on all aspects of shelter. Good for 


tolerence 


1. Show the poster on the opposite pay 
and talk about the homes pictured. Identi 
fy the building materials used—brick, stone, 


wood, stucco, cement block, metal ( trailer) 


2. Make a table exhibit of building mate- 
rials for the children to examine and iden- 
tify. ‘The display may include such auxil 
jary items as nails, glass bricks, shingles, 
doorknobs and hinges, plumbing fixtures, 


and electric wall plates 


3. Point out that houses are different be 
cause people have different needs. Discuss 
these needs. Probably you will not discuss 
at leneth the characteristics of houses in 
other parts of the world. However, some 
children will undoubtedly enjoy looking at 
a new Littl Golden Book entitled Houses, 
which takes the reader around the world 


4. For a wall (rieze, let every child draw or 
paint a picture of a house he likes, cut it 
out, and mount it on a long strip ol wrap 
ping paper on which a street has been indi 
cated. A committee can add cutout trees, 


shrubbery, cars, and people 


5. Ask the children: “What does a farnily 
do at home?” From the answers make a 


chart something like this 


At home we get food ready to eat and eat 
it 

We sleep at home 

We take baths and put on clean clothes 

We wash and iron clothes 

We play, read, listen to the radio, look at 
television 


Our friends come to see us at home 


6. Referring to the chart, lead a discussion 
as to what rooms are used for the various 
activities There will not be perfect agree- 
ment, of course A recognition game can 
be played this way: Have the children cut 
uit pictures of furniture from old maga- 
zines of catalogues and mount them on 
paper squares of 
uniform size. Put all cards in a pile, face 
down To play the game, four or more 
children draw cards, one at a time, in an 
effort to be the first to get eight different 
pieces of furniture for one room 


7, Encourage the children to play with the 
dollhouse you have in your room or invite 
some of them to bring dollhouses from 
home. As the children play, they will estab- 
lish such concepts as: what rooms average 
houses have, what furniture goes in each 
room. A few children may like to cut out a 
paper-doll family and make a scrapbook 


olf magazine pictures ol home furnishings 


8. Do living habits of both children and 
adults differ in various parts of our coun- 


try? 


Discuss why with your group. Try 
the Lippincott Company's “Roundabout 
America” series for stories to make the lives 
of children in various parts of the United 
States seem real to your pupils 

9. Songs to sing “Homes” in Introduc- 

tory Music (Ginn “Your Home and 

Mine” in Rhythms and Rimes (Ginn 


10. ‘Take the children for a walk. For 
practice in estimating, let them guess the 
number of windows in a house and then 
actually count them. Do this several times 
Younger children can count houses and 
trees in a block 


11. Name all the parts of a house—win- 
dows, doors, roof, walls, floors, and so on 
Children should be able to recognize all the 
words when they hear them. They should 
recognize some when they see them, and of 
the latter group, they should learn to spell 


a few 


12. Read verses about homes. For example: 
Chere’s a little white house 
On a green, green lawn 
That's happy as happy can be 
It lives with a Mommy, 
A Daddy, a dog, 
A Sister, a Brother, and mr! 
G. Gouled 


13. Houses are planned so that fresh air 
and sunshine will get into them. We need 
fresh air and sunshine for good health. List 
the ways in which our homes help us to 
have good health. (Screens to keep out in- 
sects, heating units to keep us warm in cold 
weather, good foundations to keep out 
dampness, and so forth.) 


14. Nothing will please your children more 
than a trip to see a cellar being dug or a 
house going up. If that is impossible, try 
showing a film as a substitute. Here are 
two half-hour films that can be borrowed 
for just the cost of one-way transportation. 
Building a Home with Western Pines 
(Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bldg., Port- 
land 4, Oregon Shows actual construc- 
tion of a nonprefabricated house. 
Prefabrication with Plywood (Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assn., 1119 A St., Tacoma 2, 
Washington Shows fabrication plants 
and buildings made from prebuilt sections. 


15. All homes are planned to withstand 
rain, wind, heat, cold, dampness, and fire 
to some degree. Children can have fun mak- 
ing up a story about a house whose ene- 
mies were the elements mentioned above 
and whose friends were insulated walls, 
storm windows, eaves troughs, a heating 
unit, an air-conditioning unit, asbestos roof, 
and so on. As they play the story, instead 
of the Big Bad Wolf threatening to blow 
down the Little Pigs’ houses, Cold and 
Fire threaten a character called House. 
House says, “My friends wiil protect me.” 
Furnace says, “I will keep out cold.” As- 
bestos Roof says, “Mr. Fire cannot get 
started in me. I am fireproof.” And so on. 


16. An enchanting book is A Little House 
of Your Own (Harcourt Brace). It isn’t a 
“must” book, but it will be a source of de- 
light to you and some of your pupils 


) - A STORY TO PLAY 


Tell the following as a story. 
enough will see its possibilities as a game or a dramatic play. 


CHILD A—i am contractor. Who wants 
a new house? 
. CHILD B—i do. | will be the owner. 
i CHILD A—Who will dig the cellar? 
CHILD C—i have ao steam shovel; | will. 
CHILD A—Whoe will lay the foundation? 
; CHILD D—i am a mason. | mix coment; | 
; will lay the foundation of the house. 
CHILD A—Who will put up the walls? 
CHILD B—i am a carpenter. | will put up 
the walls, but | need lumber and nails. 
CHILD F—i am a lumber dealer. | will 
bring the boards. 
CHILD G—I am hardware man. will 
sell you the nails 
CHILD A—We need running water for the 
house. 


pay for the house. Now | will live in it. 


some of the money.) 


Children who are mature 


CHILD H—i am a plumber; | will lay the 
pipes for the water. 

CHILD A—We need electric lights too. 

CHILD I—i am an electrician; | will put 
the wires in the house. 

CHILD A—We need someone to paint the 
house. Who will do it? 

CHILD J—I! am a house painter; | will 
paint it on the outside 

CHILD K—Ii will make the house look nice 
inside. | am an interior decorator. 

CHILD A-——The house is all finished. It is 
ready for the owner. 


CHILD B—Thank you. Here is the money to 


(Child A gives each of the other children 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE: This article is based on my per- 
sonal experience organizing e newspaper in a day camp 
attended by 800 elementary children, and using the 
facilities of @ public school, The teachers and prin 
cipals with whom | worked toid me that although they 
were interested in such @ project for their schools 
they had no idea how to go about it. In this article 
| have attempted to explain just that 


onour of eager students, a mimeograph 
A machine, and some space to grow in can 
accomplish much in the way of a school news- 
paper, But just how much depends on the ad- 
viser the heart of the whole undertaking 
This adviser to the school paper should not 


An inkling of 


wournalistic know-how is important, but even 


be someone chosen at random 


more, the teacher who sets out to organize a 
newspaper should have a definite interest in the 
project. The fundamentals of journalism, such 
as news-story style and interviewing techniques, 
are readily available in any high school or col- 
lege textbook on the subject, and any interested 
person can become acquainted with them 


Preliminary Steps 


Once the adviser is prepared to go ahead, he 
has to gather a working staff. At least for the 
initial effort, it is best to call for voluateers from 
the student bedy, in order to assure getting the 
publication past the early days when many 
problems have to be faced and all concerned 
have to stick-to it. The adviser will find that 
many of the pupils already have expressed an 
interest in the field of journalism, and originat- 
ing a staff should be no problem. 

When the time comes, at a later date, to 
eather the actual contents of the newspaper, 
there should be supplementary contributions 
The primary grades 
especially should not be overlooked, as they of 


from nonstaff members 


ten create stories and drawings which are quite 
worthy of prablic ation 

A specific time should be set aside for weekly 
staff meetings, such as during club period if the 
school schedule allows. At the first meeting the 
most important order of business is to choose 
editors and assign the rest of the staff to their 
Usually the best 
system is to have a boy and a girl working as 


particular fields of interest 
co-editors, Good leaders are needed in this ca- 
pacity and they can be elected by the children 
The staff division can be kept simple by assign- 
ing members as reporters, artists, proofreaders 
to check the finished stencil, printers to work 
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PETRINA BELSITO 


RGANIZING 


the mimeographed machine, staplers, and dis- 
tributors, with interchanging of jobs if neces- 
sary to assure smooth operations 

Getting out a paper requires not only time 
and energy but also space. Areas of the school 
should be investigated to find space for all the 
operations without conflicting with other work. 

When this much is set up, it is time for the 
Any glory 
connected with the project is for the children 


adviser to step into the background 
alone. The adviser is the guiding light—but 


an invisible one 


Preparing the First Edition 


The best way to train the staff is to let them 
start right in on getting out the first edition 
The techniques can be improved upon from is- 
sue to issue, with many helpful suggestions com- 
ing from staff members and the student body 

The first problem to be faced is just what the 
newspaper is to contain. The adviser should 
keep the time and energy factors in mind. While 
the older children can help with planning how 
the stories are to be laid out, typing of the 
stencils has to be done by an adult 

If space is limited, then the paper should 
mainly of straight news concerning 
school activities, telling about past events and 
As far as the chil- 
dren are concerned, the more space available 
the better. 
show their creative ability for the appreciation 


consist 
announcing events to come 
Here’s a chance for them to really 


and benefit of their schoolmates. When there is 
space for fiction, poems, jokes, riddles, columns, 
and some left over, it’s sure to be filled up. 
All teachers should be alerted, and every 
classroom covered each week for possible news- 
paper material from all students. It is the job 
of the immediate staff to sort the material to 
maintain newspaper form and to do a minimum 
of rewriting when it is absolutely necessary. 
The adviser also has to consider whether or 
not to use art work 
trations, and hand-drawn puzzles add to both 
the appearance of the publication and the 
reader interest. However, an artistically inclined 
adult has to reproduce the art work on the 
stencil. This means either copying line for line 
on a smaller scale or having the artists draw to 


Original cartoons, illus- 


size and then trace 

Another decision to be made early in the de- 
velopment of the publication is what the by-line 
Technically speaking, the 
better newspapers use by-lines only on big news 
But young children 
need more than the satisfaction of seeing their 
work in print-—they want credit where credit's 
due! 


policy should be. 


stories and some features 
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The Elementary School NEWSPAPER 


On hand should be an adequate supply of 
pencils, and writing, drawing, and mimeograph 
paper. Of the two common sizes of mimeo- 
graph paper, 84%” x 11” and 8%” x 18”, the 
larger makes for a better page layout. Also the 
larger page cuts down on the number of pages 
needed and so saves time in mimeographing 
and stapling. 


Beginning Actual Publication 


All this is preliminary to publishing the first 
edition. The following is a hypothetical situ- 
ation of how things might stand at this point. 
The staff is well versed and all set to start work. 
The paper is to be a four-page weekly. It’s been 
duly named either by the immediate staff or 
a” school-wide “name-the-newspaper” contest 
Each reporter has been given a specific area to 
cover, such as assembly programs, athletics, 
clubs. The editors, who have been in close con- 
sultation with the adviser, are starting to take 
over staff meetings. Everyone knows what to 
do and is eager to start. 

Still hypothetically speaking, here’s how the 
newspaper should shape up, page by page. Page 
one is for the news. After stories are handed 
in, a rough sketch of where they are to be 
placed on the page should go to the typist cut- 
ting the stencil. A more exact, but more time- 
consuming method, is to type out the stories on 
plain paper first, and then paste them on to a 
sheet of 8%” x 18” paper in the proper posi- 
tion, leaving space for hand-drawn material 
This then can be copied exactly onto the stencil 
Perhaps this method can be employed for the 
first few weeks until the typist becomes familiar 
with the spacing. The same layout technique 
is used for all pages. 

Back to the hypothetical, all-important, page 
one. The more like a “real” newspaper it is, 
the more real it will become to the students 
So, following newspaper style, the name is in 
large, hand-drawn letters at the top. The same 
drawing should be traced onto the stencil in 
every issue. Directly underneath goes the vol- 
ume, number, date, and place of publication 
For this size, the paper looks best when divided 
into two columns. The main story goes in the 
right-hand column. A good practice is to have 
the first paragraph or two go across the page, 
and then continue it in the right-hand column, 
with subsequent stories and illustrations placed 
underneath. This should result in an eyecatch- 
ing and readable layout 

Next comes the editorial page. The masthead, 
which lists the entire staff, besides the same 
facts that are at the top of the first page, 
should appear each (Continued on page 85) 
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Fabrics 


TELL THE STORY 


any children return from the holiday vaca- 
M tion wearing their gifts, and this is an 
ideal time to begin a study of clothing based on 
After the “What's New” 


which each child has a chance to show or tell 


fabrics. period, in 
whatever 1s important to him, the teacher can 


call attention to their clothing by asking this 


question. Who is wearing eac h of the following? 
1. Brightest color 
2. Softest-feeling fabric 

3. Warmest-looking garment 

4. Gayest print. 

5. Largest plaid. 

6. Smallest stripe 

With their interest thus aroused, the teacher 
can now ask the children to express their opin- 
ions about plain-color fabri and plaids, prints, 
To test then 


hetween the 


checks, and stripes understand 


ine ol the diffe rences patte rns the 
children can use construction paper and crayons 


When the child la- 


from 


to make samples of each 
bels his work plaid, print check, o1 stripe 
the chalk-board list the 
glance if he needs he lp 


teacher can see at a 


Now that the children are aware of the color 
ful side of fabrics, direct their thoughts toward 
some reasons people weal clothes 

oe keep the body warm 

keep the body cool 

}. To protect it from the sun 

1. Te protect it from the rain or snow, 

5. To protect it from injury 
6. To keep other clothing clean 
7. To identify a profession or job 

Io impress on 
the child’s 
the many kinds ol 


mind 


HOPE M. HENDRICKS 


Teacher, Third Grade 
Benton School clothing, and thei 
Marshall, Missouri uses, the teacher 


asked the class to 

look around the community, and to report on 
the many uses of clothing. The teacher wrote 
their observations on a large chart 

1. The school nurse wears a white uniform, 
2. When I went to the dentist, he was wear- 
ing a white jacket 

i. The cloth in my father’s police uniform is 
quite heavy 


t. When the 


house across the 


firemen came to the burning 


street they wore waterproot 
hats and coats and rubber boots 

». The men in the factory where my father 
works wear shoes with metal in the toes to pro- 
tect their feet. 

6. The snow was so wet this morning my 
mother made me wear my plastic raincoat over 
my winter coat 
a silk scarf around her 


I asked her 


From the list of clothing worn by people for 


Peacher is wearing 


ne« k know because 


various jobs, and in many situations, we dis 


cussed the characteristics which make certain 


fabrics suitable for special clothing. ‘This is what 


towe ther 


What is the 


they see 
ket 


she 8s a 


Now 


story 


We talked about the 
tween the 
worn in winter, summer, 


twee n” seasons. 
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with 


fashion in children’s clothing this winter 
Let the class choose several boys and girl 
the others parade around the room so the 
Sue Ellen is wearing a heavy dress 
He nry has a 
sweater has no sleeves, but he wears it over his shirt.” 


let them parade their going-home clothes lhe 
The teacher will record each observation on the board, 
diflere meet he. 


and the “he- 


(Continued on page 77) 


the children concluded from this activity: 
canvas in met 


the play 


tough 


1. Some tabrics are 


work gloves: denim for jeans,” 
clothes for boys and girls 

2. Tightly 
will shed dirt better 


’. Cotton and linens are 


woven, smooth-surfaced fabrics 
than soft wools 
easily washed and 
can be bleached to keep them white 

+. Nylons are quickly dried 
leather are water- 


Plastics, rubber, and 


prool materials 


Fabrics Are Many 


Now we were ready to talk about the fabrics 
or materials from which clothing is made, From 
thei children had 


as cotton, wool, 


observations, the some fa- 


miliarity with such materials 


ravon, nylon, linen, silk, leather, rubber, fur, 


and plastics If you're inclined to disagree 
about including all of these materials as fabrics 
just remember that Webster broadly defines a 
We can no 


fabric as “anything manufactured.” 


longer limit our fabric si¢hts to cotton, wool, 
silk, and linen 

Next we talked about the sources of eac h, and 
arrived at these conclusions 

1. Cottons and linens are made from the cot- 
ton and flax plants 

2. Silk is made by a worm 

5, Wool Comes from sheep 


4, Leather is made from animal skins 


5. Rayon, nylon, and plasties are man-made 
fabrics called synthetics, produced by scientists, 
6. Fur comes from many kinds of animals 


7. Rubber fabric by 


man, but it originally oozed out of certain trees 


has been made into a 


that grow in hot climates 


Correlated Activities 


1. Samples of each fabric were displayed on 
a bulletin-board chart 
relating to the uses for 


2. Pictures many 


clothing were brought in (Continued on page 77) 


ASHION 


TELLS THE STORY 


a box of cloth, ribbon, yarn, felt, and leather 


hen construction paper, scissors, pen ils, crayons, paints, adhesive paste 
or whut 


scraps, we created an assortment of fashion pictures which told the story of 


clothing in a simple and graphic mannet 


indoors and out? 
for a style panel and suggest that 
experts” can tell the teacher what 
Ruth has 
shirt and 
This is the 


committee 


a thin dress, but 
Pet rs 


thick 


trousers 


inside” 


will probably mention the nats, caps, scarls, snowsuits, and hooded jackets 


hes can be used 


as the ba is lor a discussion of clothing 


HELEN J. RHODES 


Teacher, Second Grade, 
Center School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


kind and amount of clothes 
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Learning about Franklin 


Be Benjamin Franklin was such an advocate of saving 
and thrift that the week in which his birthday 
(January 17) occurs has been chosen as Thrift 
Week. Talking about Franklin is especially ap- 
propriate this year because 1956 is the 250th 
anniversary of his birth. Some interesting 
biographical material appears on page 78 of this 
issue, The book Benjamin Franklin by the 
D'Aulaires (Doubleday), is good to read aloud and 
has many full-page illustrations. Be sure to 

use our Franklin picture found on page 79, 


Writing Arithmetic Problems 


Be Planning Thrift Posters Arithmetic and thrift can be easily 

aa, : combined, with the help of sale adver- 
Usually both regular and sale prices are 
One on saving art materials would tha thei 
be good to put in the art room, 
4 ‘ own simple arithmetic problems based on 
Being careful of clothes, taking Th tj 

only as much food as one can eat 

ae ‘ : Sgr: that it often pays to buy during a sale. 

a A comparison of the price of a single 
per, pencils, crayons, chalk, and tha at " ds 
- go on) are good thrift habits Do 

lish excellent arithmetic drill and shows 

ond that money is often saved by buying in 
not only improves the looks of 

to? (In small families, for example, 
food in large quantities might spoil be- 
apt to be torn than those thrown 

tha fore it could be eaten.) Compare the 

prices and amounts of regular and large, 
x economy-size containers. Can one save 
5 by buying the large size? 

= 

a Making a Bank 

™ 

y If every child has his own 
oe bank, it is easier for him to 
a save over a rather long peri- 
a od. Banks can be made in many 
4 ways. A simple one is made 

* from a small but sturdy card- 
ae Taking a Field Trip board box with a slot in the 
a top. Cover both box and top 
2 Visiting a bank is a good Thrift Week activity. with one piece of aluminum 

“ If your class has a weekly banking day, arrange foil and tape down. (This 

§ R: to have the children themselves take the money to will discourage dipping into 

iy the bank and see how it is processed. But don't the savings for some unneces- 
‘ be concerned with trying to explain in detail. If sary purchase.) When the bank 
~ primary children understand that the bank keeps is full, the foil can be torn 
"3 track of all money deposited there, has a large off and the box opened. A new 
4 vault as a safe place for the money, and does some piece of foil remakes and re- 
z, special services, that is enough. seals the bank. 

ES 
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FLORENCE P. EHRHART 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Benton School, 


Marshall Missouri 


r THE time we were studying Guatemala, 
A there were many radio, T'V, and newspa- 
per reports describing the eruption of Kilauea, 
on Hawaii, after an eighteen-year silence. Every 
day, the children became more ex« ited as they 
heard about fountains of sparks, balls of fire, 
white-hot streams of molten rock, shaking 
earth, and rumbles that filled the air 

They were already slightly informed about 
vol anoes from correspondence with a ire nd of 
mine who was teaching at San Cristobal de 
lotonicapan, in Guatemala. One of her letters 
had said, “You have asked about the volcanoes 
in Guatemala. Several months ago, we had 
two erupting at the same time. They sent out 
so much lava that our sidewalks were covered 
ash. and for several days we 


With so much ash blow- 


with volcan 
could not see the sun 
ing in from Fuego and Santiaguito, it was like 
a heavy fog.’ 

All of this was enough to make my pupils 
want to see a volcano, but of course we did not 


live anywhere near a real one 


Approach 


Here we were—all ready for a big science les- 
son—and I decided to make the most of it. My 
object was to acquaint the children with this 
strange physical force within the earth and its 
effect on people who have to adjust their lives 
First of all 


1. We shared pictures and information about 


to its periodic disturbances 
Kilauea’s eruption as reported in newspapers 
and weekly magazines 

2. We consulted reference books for informa 
tion about the causes of volcanoes 


pictures and diagrams to illustrate these ideas. 


and made 


But, the teacher realized that something was 
lacking as far as further pursuit of the subject 
was concerned. Then, she decided the children 


actually wanted to make a volcano! 


Procedure 


After a thorough discussion, the class evolved 
a plan for making a voleano These questions 
were answered before construction started 

1. What materials shall we use 

2 Hlow larwe shall the mountain be? 

) How large should we make people, houses, 
animals, and vegetation? 

+. How can we make our volcano erupt? 

). What shall we use for lava? 

Of course, there will be these and other 
questions when your class works on this proj- 
ect 

Equipment was provided by children and 
parents 

| A single-burner electric hot plate 

2. A gallon-size metal container with top re- 
moved 

}. A meat can about 4” square and 12” long 
such as is used for pressed ham 

+. Buckets of native clay 
5. Small-size rocks 
6. ‘Twigs for trees If it’s winter when you 
do this, color brown twigs green for “live” trees, 
and leave them natural for “dead” trees.) 
7. Odds and ends of candles 
The children concluded it would be best to 
It didn’t have 


any particular name, but since (juatemala was 


have only one mountain peak 
our social-studies topic they decided to make 
the people, houses, churches, animals, and veg 
etation representative of that country. 

Details of construction: 


1. Our base was a table 3’ x 4’ with a metal 


top surrounded by a %3”-high wooden frame 


The electric heating unit was plugged into an 


outlet after the table was placed so the electric 
cord would not show 

2. Over the coils of the heating unit we then 
placed the inverted gallon container with a hole 
cut in its bottom now the top larwe enough 
to insert the empty meat can. These two should 
fit together as tightly as possible 

3. The “lava” 


open at one end, and water-tight, This last 


container was the meat can, 


feature is very important The closed end 
sat ob the heating unit 

+. Clay was filled in where the two cans fit- 
ted tovether to make the waterproof 
Aluminum foil was wrapped around the gallon 
container, 

5. Our voleano was built with native clay. 
The first clay was applied to the sides of the 
foil wrapped vallon container 


6. While 


cussed the shape they wanted it to be Lhe vol 


work progressed, the children dis- 
canic mountain, its valleys, and inhabitants ex- 
tended over most of the table surface 

7. On the slopes and in the valleys, we plant- 
ed the green twig trees, and on the hieher 
slopes the dead trees killed by “previous lava 
flows.” Lhe small ron ks were set around the 
mountain side 

8. The children painted an appropriate mu 
ral for the backeround 

9. Candle crumbs mixed with water colored 
with brown tempera made the lava The con 
tainer was filled with boiling water to within 
1%” of the top and the rest was candle wax 

10. The teacher's contribution was a sparkler 
left over from the Fourth of July 


the clay near the edge of the lava container 


stuck into 


The Hruption 


The room is darkened. The heat is turned on. 
The lava wets hotter and hotter The children 


hear the rumbling noise (Continued on page 77) 
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prefer them typed, doublk 
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photograph OT ta ple Addre 
Due Inerauctor, Dansville, 
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We will pay three dollar 
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Keep your contributions c« 


ne 


PATROL CHART 


chart can help the 
pils along the lines of citizen- 


ship, co-operation, and reliability 
I] have thirty boys on the patrol 
The last 


in each group is responsible for 


stall, six boys to a group 


opening and closing doors 

A chart may be handmade or 
pur hased (pupil seating chart). In 
the first pocket 
picture of a patrol boy, and letter 
the title, “School Patrol.” Under 
the title place a card with the date 
of the week 

On the other pockets letter th 


place a colored 


names of the streets or corners, ¢.¢., 
Main Street or Corner | Above 
the labels insert cards with the pa 
trols’ names Each patrol’s card 
contains the following information 
(1) Name, (2 Group, (3) Star 
merited for each week, (4) Rotat 
ing number 

Patrol meetings are held every 
six weeks No captain is need 
ed; thus feelings of jealousy are 


avoided SISTER M. FPERRONIA 


COTTON MAP-OLOGY 


nowine the wide appeal of 
K maps for youngsters, Miss Rose 
A. Wills, fifth-erade teacher in Po- 
mona, California, suggested that 
her pupils make a cotton map in 
connection with their study of cot- 
ton. First, a large map of the US 
Then 


outlines of each state were made 


was drawn on butcher paper 
on tissue paper. These were pinned 
on cotton fabric scraps brought 
from home, and each state was cut 
from a different scrap 

After the fabric pieces had been 
fitted together on the map the paste 
crew went to work A few pieces 
were pasted on each day, and a 
heavy weight was used overnight 
to prevent the map from curling 

The class interest was iIncOrpo- 


rated with a current discussion con- 
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nother 
Club 


cerning the birthplaces of the chil 
dren's parents. Each child's name 
was printed in the margin around 
the map. Then pieces of yarn were 
tacked near the names and the ends 
drawn out to the places on the map 
where their parents were born. The 
ends were he Id in place by colored 
pins. ‘Twenty-five states were the 
birthplaces of parents; four fathers 
were born in Sweden, Denmark, 
Armenia, and Canada 

As a result of this map project 
Miss Wills says that her pupils are 
able to place various states quite 
accurately, and have developed a 
keen interest in industries and peo 
ple. HELEN HOUSTON BOILEAt 


READING INTERESTS 


ere is a bit of my personal ex- 
H perience with a little girl who 
came to me for remedial reading 
Lynn “was eight years old and in 
the third wrade 

“IT hate school and I don’t want 
to read,” she confided to me when 
the first shyness had worn off 

“Oh? What do you like, Lynn?” 
inquired 

“Horses!” The little face was 
transfieured 

“Have you a horse of your own, 
Lynn?” 

“No, but I ride on Saturdays if 
I'm good and work hard during 
the week. I'm going to have a horse 
of my Own sone day I'm saving 


for it now And when I'm grown 


up I'll have lots of horses.” 

“Then of course you'll have to 
read, won't you, Lynn? Otherwise 
you'll not know how to feed or care 
for your horses. How would you 
like to read a story about horses 


now 


“Oh, I'd like that!” 

We started with A Pony for 
Linda, by C. W. Anderson, one of 
the Billy and Blaze Books (Macmil 
lan). It has superb illustrations by 
the author. Gradually 
chapters I introduced a flash-card 


between 
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wnt should not exceed 300 words. We 


urd, cach on a Separate x 
uddress on cach sheet and on every 
ss: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
N.Y. 


ed or returned Iterns (¢ xcept sea- 


nths should be considered rejected, 
spon publication for each article used 
a photograph or a drawing. 
ming! 


game. Lynn would choose five 
words to master, repeat eat h ten 
times, write each five times, and 
use it in a short sentence As you 
may have guessed, each sentence 
has a horse for a subject 

By the time Lynn had studied all 
of the 250 flash cards, both Begin- 
ning and Advanced Primary level, 
she was ready for a test. That was 
passed with flying colors and a 
report was sent to Lynn’s grade 
teacher 

I hope every teacher who has a 
intelligent child that 


doesn’t want to learn to read will 


normally 


try to find that child’s interest and 
use it to make learning more en- 


joyable. FLORENCE EAKMAN 


STORING ART PAPERS 


URING the course of each week 
D seve ral ( las es come to rime in 
different art periods. Consequently 
[ am faced with the perplexing 
problem of collecting, storing, and 


distributing the pupils’ drawings 


and paintings. I solved the prob- 
lem by securing a small library 
magazine rack which I labeled 
prominently with yellow masking 
tape and black ink the grade class- 
es in order and an “orphan” section 
on the bottom where children can 
look for work they forgot to identi- 
Slots for the 


papers for each grade are wide 


fy with their name 


enough to put the unfinished draw- 
ings on the left and finished work 
on the right ARTHUR GREEN 


ALPHABET HOPSCOTCH 


pss HOPSCOTCH is a fa- 
vorite game of my second- 
graders. Our figure is made on a 
long sheet of brown wrapping pa- 
per which we lay on the floor. Each 
square of the figure has a letter of 
the alphabet in it. In order to hop 
in a square, the child must say the 
correct letter. If he misses, he must 
write his name in that square and 
wait for another turn, when he 
Children 
who finish have their names in the 


may go on from there 


last square 

When all are proficient in recog- 
nizing the mixed-up letters, then 
we play a harder version of the 


game. In order to hop in a square, 


the child must say a word begin- 
ning with that letter. Still another 
step is saying two words for each 
letter. 


PHYLLIS THURKETTLE 


OUR CHART HOLDER 


Dp experience charts in first grade accumulated so 
rapidly that they posed a real problem. One child 


suggested that we keep them all and at the end of the year 


put them together in a big scrapbook. 


Another little boy 


asked, “Why can’t we make something to hold our charts?” 


When asked what he would use for our chart holder. he 


answered, “An orange crate!” 


Sketches were drawn on the blackboard as the children’s 


suggestions were given. The children chose the sketch they 


liked best by a class vote 


Then they brought in all neces- 


sary materials that very afternoon 


While our project was in progress, we made four experi- 


ence ¢ harts 


number work was also integrated 


We wrote stories about the project, and our 


MARGARET BUMP 


| 
‘ 
My 
| 


CREATIVE 


DRAMATICS 


RUTH BIRDSALL 


Department Co-ordinator 


kor First Graders 


and other graders loo 


A scone from The Wisard of Os, a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production, starring Judy Garland as Derothy 


The Whiz! 


yuy, you can’t do The Wizard of Oz with 
first-grade children! It’s too old for 
them! And how would you get the house up 
into the air on the stage? And how would you 
show the Wizard’s magic tricks? No, you'll find 
a much more suitable program in a magazine 
or book.” 

So, compositely, advised my fellow-teachers 
when I confided my timid dream of “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz” for our annual assembly program 

“Guess you’re right,” I said. But I couldn't 
help remembering how I had loved the Oz 
books when I Was SIX and what fun it had been 
to share them with my own child 

“There must be some primitive appeal in the 
Oz story for my pupils, too,” I said to myself, 
“even if some of the words are beyond them.” 

“Shall I tell the story that I liked best of all 
when I was your age?” I asked my large 
assorted brood at storytime. 

“What's it about?” This from rough-and 
ready John. School to him wasn’t half as 
“good” as watching TV or playing war. 

“Johnny,” I challenged, “what if a super 
duper big wind came along and blew you right 
up in the air, "way off to another country?” 

“VYa-ay! That'd be fun!” he shrilled 

“Well, that’s just what’s going to happen to 
the child in this story,” I promised. “The wind 
blows a house straight up into the clouds and 
into a land called Oz.” Thus I began, and the 
wide eyes were with me right on to the end 
when I concluded, “So that’s all. Do you like 
my best story?” 

“TI like it!’ “Oh boy!” “Tell it again!” 

“Would you like to have me read it out of 
the book someday?” 

“Now! Read it now!” 

“T can’t. Look at the clock!” 

Next day I “read” the first chapter simplify 
ing the rather adult Baum style, skipping sor 
descriptions, explaining some words 

Significantly, the story and characterizations 
“sot through” to the children almost as vividly 


as they had to me many vears before 


We began to act out scenes from the story, a 
lively game. Speeches and action were child- 
teacher collaborations. Interpretations were rat- 
ed by popular vote. Shy children grew bold, 
and begged for tryout chances 

We talked about the great adventure of do- 
ing our “Wizard” play right up on the big audi 
torium stage, for all the children of the school 

I began to think about music for our simpli- 
fied version. ‘The M.G.M. sones would be too 
intricate, I knew 

Then I hummed my own answer as “Sun- 
beams, Sunbeams,” from Victor Herbert's Songs 
for Children turned into “Wizard, Wizard, 
Magic Man of Oz.” I dashed to the library for 
the precious out-of-print volume. Another song, 
about Halloween, turned just as quickly into 
one about the Land of Oz! Words came easily 
for both numbers 

So then we sang, as well as heard, saw, told, 
wted, dre w, and painted our story 

Parts were exchanged rapidly Soon each 
child was learning all roles A script was set 
down in chart stories It was read and reread 
A form for the production just grew. At out 
school many children of crop workers enter, 
leave, sometimes re-enter, during one school 
year. So the new children that came to our 
vrade became our first audience. To help them 
follow the story, we used a narrator. Soon we 
decided to have a narrator for our program 

As thouch he had been pac kaged precise ly 
for this purpose, Steve, a rotund half-Indian 
hoy, who spoke clear but emotionless English, 
was unanimous choice as “Teller.” 

Final casting evolved with several understud- 
ies for Cat h main role, because abse neces are 
very frequent among little children in our far- 
flune ranch district. Good experience for all 
the group thus was provided even if the climate 
was not ideal for “polishing” our production 

Perfection was not my aun Self fulfillene nt 
for the greatest number remained the prime 
consideration throughout trials and tribulations 


ol unpredictability and veneral restlessness as 


JEANNETTE O'DAY 
Teacher, First Grade, 


Thermal Union Sehool, 
Indio, California 


rehearsals continued, All primary teachers know 
the stress of final preparations for any program. 

Getting the house up into the air proved no 
problem. A fairly large but lightweight card- 
board structure, borrowed from a “Three Little 
Pigs” program, rose easily via a wire hung from 
a pulley by civhth-grade boys 

The Wizard's magic was wrought from be- 
hind a small portable screen, His ball of fire 
shone from a movie projector aimed at this 
screen, His scarey false head was raised from 
behind the sereen on a pole 

Democratic methods of casting resulted in a 
Dorothy who also was the conventionally pret- 
tiest, and most poised, little girl in the room, 
The Wizard proved to be the smallest but 
bivvest-voiced andidate., ‘The Lion was a Negro 
boy who could roar and weep most effectively 
Scarecrow and Woodman were just quiet good 
citizens who thus got the recognition — the y 
craved, ‘Toto was a very little girl with a very 
larve imagination, who could be very “dowwy.” 

Significant touches in costuming were all we 
soucht. The lion, however, was elegant in a 
borrowed suit, with long tail for tear-wiping 
‘The Scarecrow wore his rewular clothes stuffed 
with straw, and got his face painted The 
lin Man wore a silver-colored cardboard box 
with legs and arms out, and an oil can atop an 
ice-cream-carton mask, Toto tied a brown mop 
on her head. ‘The mop occasionally slid off but 
she calmly replaced it 

So, came the day of show, the auditorium 
packed with children, parents, officials includ 
ing board member the atmo phe re tens At 
the piano below the stage, I was in a good posi- 
tion to direct or prevent disaster. On signal to 
an upper-grade helper, the curtains opened. 

Thirty-five excited “actors” in costume sat 
quietly in chairs around the back of the stage. 
Curled and starched, a blonde tidbit Iounced 


to the footlivhts Continued on page 8] ) 
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‘ A PLAY for January 


MABEL-RUTH JACKSON 


letter) 


home ? 


Why doesn’t George come I came to answer any questions FATHER TIME— To be exact, it is 


CHARACTERS 
| 
JOUNNY 
EVELYN 


Sister and brother. 


DIANE MARVIN 
NANCY CHARLES 
vatuen time Tall boy, deep voice, He 
weare a dark bathrobe over slacks 
and college sweater, has long white 


hair and white beard. 
SeTTING 


Living room of Kosemary'’s and 
Johnny's home. There are a card table 
and four chairs, at least two easy chairs 
and one extra straight one, and a table 
ot @ desk with a chair. 


Nore 


Play could be done with as few as 
five characters, One girl could say all 
the lines for Diane, Evelyn, and Nancy. 
One boy could do the parts of Marvin 
and Charles. 


(Johnny ws iprawled im easy 


chair. Rosemary ts arranging a 


Scrabble game on the card table 


He said he would give me 
some time today 
Johnny. You 
know George has to go back to col- 
leve in a few days. Even if he is our 
brother, we shouldn't expect him 
to give us his time 
JOUNNY (stubbornly) —He prom- 
ised. He said he'd give me a lot 
of time 
ROSEMARY (looking at his let- 
ter)—You've got the date wrong. 
jounny~—I haven't, either. Jan- 
uary first, nineteen filty-five. 


ROSEMARY—But this is nineteen 


fifty-ax. You must get the time 
right 
JOUNNY (throws down pen) 


I wish there wasn’t such a thine 
as time! | wish we lived when peo- 
ple didn’t have to keep track of 
time! 
FATHER entered 


riMe (having 


Johnny and the rest of you might 
like to ask about time 
JOUNNY (puts his hand up as 
though at school)—I'd like to know 
why it’s nineteen fifty-six now 
FATHER TIME—All right, Johnny 
I'll see if 1 can explain. Do you 


remember seeing the letters a.p. 


written with four numbers—like 
A.D. 1956? 

JOUNNY— Yes 

FATHER TIME—A.D. stands for the 
Latin words Anno Domini. Does 
anyone know what it means in 
English? 

MARVIN—It means “In the Year 
of Our Lord.” 

FATHER TIME (nodding his head 


approvingly)-—Correct! Christians 


started counting the years begin- 
ning with the birth of Christ. So 
now we are beginning the nineteen 


hundred and fifty-sixth year since 


365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 
9.5 seconds. (World Almanac, 
1955.) 

DIANE—I'll bet that’s why Leap 
Year brings us one extra day every 
four years! 

CHARLES—A_ girl would 
about Leap Year . 

EVELYN—I can tell something 
about calendars. Julius Caesar had 
a Greek astronomer and a Roman 
astronomer make one. It was called 
the Julian calendar. 

FATHER TIME (nods)—Yes. The 
Julian calendar was used for over 
1500 years. Then it was found that 
the calendar year was about ten 
days behind the solar year. 

What did they 
do? 

MARVIN—I know. There was a 
pope named Gregory—well, some- 
body showed him a plan for—for 


think 


ee ROSEMARY (fo Johnny) Mother unobserved) —They always didkeep — our Lord was born. When you re- making it right. The pope ap- 
be ‘ says you're to sit down and write — track of time, one way or another. — fer to years before that time, you proved it and so they made a new 
2 ; Aunt Mary and thank her for that Sometimes they made a notch in a say B.Cc., meaning “Before Christ.” calendar. 

. game she sent you for Christmas! stick for each day CHARLES~— Does everybody in the EVELYN Didn't they get awfully 
oy jounny— What about you’ She (Group at table stare, speechless world keep track of time that way? mixed up, having two calendars? 
= sent you a game too Nancy drops book. Rosemary claps Rosemary starts to push easy FATHER TIME— Yes, they did but 
ie 3 rosemary I've already written hand over her mouth chair, Boys jump to help her.) they started calling dates by the 
= my thank-you letter. Now get busy JOUNNY (without looking up) ROSEMARY—Please sit down, Julian calendar, Old Style, and by 
bs Marvin and Charles and Nancy Like Robinson Crusoe. (Looks up.) Father Time. You must be tired. the Gregorian calendar, New Style. 
bi and Diane and Evelyn are coming Why-why, who are you? FATHER TIME (laughs)—No, time Remember George Washington was 
ae over to play Scrabble raTHER vime-—I am_ Father never wearies. But, thank you. It born on February 11, Old Style, 
Mer A JOUNNY (gets up reluctantly and lime. How do you do, everybody? will be more convenient to talk and February 22, New Style. 

a . seats himself at the desk)—Oh, all NANCY But—but you can’t be with you sitting down. ( Sits.) Now, NANCY—I know something else 
“ right. (Takes pen; starts writing He always carries a scythe let’s see. You asked if everyone about it. The year didn’t always 


Doorbell rings. Rosemary opens pIANE—And an hourglass, doesn't keeps track of time the same way start on the day it does now. Some- 


the door and the visitors come in.) he? The answer is no. Jewish people times it was in December and 
noseMARY— Hi, everybody! FATHER TIME (airily)—I couldn't begin with the Creation, which is sometimes in March 
Each visitor greets her in his or be bothered carrying a_ scythe supposed to have taken place 3,761 FATHER TIME—Yes. The Gre- 


her own way.) 

ROSEMARY (pointing at table 
See, I'm all ready for you 

(They go over to table.) 

only four play? 

rosemary | thought we'd take 
turns 

nancy—I'll wait. I wayt to look 
at that new book of yours 

(Diane, Marvin, Evelyn, Charles 
dt down at card table. Rosemary 
fetches book from table and hands 
it to Nancy, who sits in easy chair 
Rosemary looks over her brother's 
thoulder. } 


jounny (still struggling with 


72] 


{ Holds out 


hourglass 


around all the time 
And that 


wasn’t accurate. Nowadays I wear 


left arm 


a wrist watch 
ROSEMARY slowly)—Well, you 
have got lone white hair and a long 
white beard Goodness, I never ex- 
pected to see time 
you 


FPATIIER never 


will, my child. I am merely a sym 
hol, if you know what that means 
NANCY—It means something that 
stands for something 
FATHER tTIMeE—Not badly 
Nancy. Now perhaps you're won 


dering why I came, so I'll tell you 


put, 
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years before the Christian era. So 
now, instead of one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-six, the Jewish 


year is five thousand seven hun- 
dred seventeen. 
JOHNNY (eagerly)—I know 


A year is the time it 
the earth to go around 


something 
takes for 
the sun. 
FATHER for you, my 
hoy! That is called the solar year 
Solar refers to the sun, of course 
Does anvone know how long a year 
is? 
Why, everybody knows 


t's 365 days! 


gorian calendar had the new year 
begin on January first. 

JOUNNY (edging a little nearer 
Father Time)—I wish that you'd 
brought your hourglass. My moth- 
er has one in the kitchen, only it’s 
just minutes 

ROSEMARY He means what she 
times eggs with. The sand goes 
down in three minutes 

FATHER TIME—The 
no different, Johnny— just larger. 

DIANE—Was the hourglass the 
first way people kept track of time? 

FATHER TIME—No, it was by 
shadows. (Continued on page 85 


hourglass is 


\ 

1 


JANE MASON 


THIS play was presented in assembly 
at Allen Creek School, Rochester, N.Y. 
and was repeated by request at the fol- 
lowing P.T.A. meeting to an even more 
appreciative audience. Written for the 
minimum of memorizing, rehearsals 
(only three), scenery, and costumes, it 
may be adapted to any special school 
occasion by a simple alteration of Mrs. 
Green's last speech. If the actual names 
of the school principal, janitor, office 
secretary, and mothers are used, it 
adds to the fun. 


( HARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

Miss Jones—A teacher. 

Miss smirH—A teacher. 

rupus—Susie, Jane, Georgie, Sally, 
John, Harry, Mary, Tom, Joe, Janet, 
Molly. 

mk. KING—The principal. 

MRS. BROWN 

MES. 

MES. CREEN 


Mothers of children in 
the school. 
SETTING 


rime: Early morning, 15 minutes be 
fore the bell rings. 

prace: A schoolroom. 

SCENE: The teacher's desk is at one 
side, entrance opposite. The pupils’ 
chairs are arranged in a semicircle bal- 
ancing it. There are lockers centered 
at rear of stage. 


ANNOUNCER—QOur skit today is 
not fiction; it is simply cold, hard 
fact. It could take place in any 
school, anywhere in America. But 
just in case you are wondering 
about the things that happen to 
Miss Jone Ss, we assure you that 
“They Did Happen Here.” Th 


names of the mothers 


and children have been chanced to 
protect the innocent. 

(Miss Jones is seated at he 
desk, pape rs. A feu 
children are sitting in their place 
Two girls are a thew 
overshoes at the back of the room 
Throughout the play, the childrer 


who are not in an episode appear 


teachers, 


correctin 


Cuine over 


to be working or studyin, 

suste—You took my boot home 
last night: I know you did 

JANI I did not This is my 
See the scratch on the heel? 
Mine had a scratch. Both 
mine had a scratch Raising her 
Miss Jones tell 
Hers 
doesn’t fit me and my mother 
Please, Miss Jones 


didn't say 


boot 
SUSIE 


voice even more 


Jane to give me back my boot 


scolded me. 
JANE—My 
anything so this must be my boot 
Tell her, Miss Jones 
susie—You decide, Miss Jones 
MISS sighing I'd be 
glad to. (She goes to the back of 


mother 


JONI 


HERE is a play you've been looking for! It helps children and parents to see 
some of the things that complicate a teacher's days, but it does so in a light and 
slightly humorous way. The play can be presented by children or adults or both. 
It is a natural for P.T.A., Parents Night, or Teacher Recognition Day. 


the room, sorts boots, and return 
to her desk.) 

JANI Wasn't I silly 
not to see I had two left boots? 

(Girls wander over to their seat 
and get out books.) 

GEORGI Hi, Miss Jones 
He is the casual type, 
lovable Here’s my banking I 
forgot my milk money today, but 
I forgot it yes- 
terday but you can save it till next 


giggling 


(enters 


careless but 


here’s my bankine 


time, 

smiling you hai ‘ 
I'd be glad to 

his lunch box 


MISS JONES 
to smile at Georgie 

GEORGIE (wave 
I brought my lunch today becauss 
you are on lunchroom duty. Will 
you sit next to me? (Hangs up 
clothes.) 

Miss yones-—I’d be glad to 
Here’s my milk 
Mother didn't 


could you 


SALLY (enters) 
money, Miss Jones. 
have any change, so 
ch a te n-dollar bill? 
through 


of counting lot 


glad to 
drawer and 
and lot 


MISS JONES 
Rummaces 
busine 
small change.) 

(Sally goes merrily off jingling 
money which ie hear 
throughout the rest of the play.) 
(enters) Good morning, 

(John is obviou h a 


boy, almost annoy- 


often 


JOUN 
Miss Jone 
ery nice little 
inely neat and very certain of him 
self and his goodness.) Here is my 
milk money, Miss Jones. Miss 
Jones, how about a gift for Dickie? 
You know he’ 


time and I thought we 


been sick a lone 
ought to 
send him something special. We 
sent him a card last week, but we 
could each bring some money and 
buy him a present. Dick would like 
could collect the 
couldn’t you, Mis 


that and you 
moneys for us 


Jones? 


MISS JONES (patiently)—I'd 
vlad to, John. 

John takes off things and set 
tles himself neatly.) 
brings paper to desk) 
Will you show me how to do this 
problem, Miss Jones? 


cenuinely kind 


HIARRY 


MISS JONES 
I'd be glad to 
per toge ther.) 

Mary at the end of the 
begins to ery softly and the children 
ather around her. She puts her 
handkerchief around 
Miss Jones looks up.) 


roM— Mary cut her finger on her 


(The y go over pa 


room 


red-stained 


her finger 


paintbox 

MARY (sniffling)— Will you put a 
bandage on it, Miss Jones? (Go¢ 
lo di sx.) 

miss yones--Of course, Mary 
I'd be glad to. (Business of apply 
ine Band-aid, and Mary returns to 
her seat.) 

The children settle down quiet- 
ly for a moment and Miss Jones 
finally gets at those papers 

MRS. BROWN (a favorite, enters, 
nods to the 
Mi Jones 


morning, Miss Jones 


children, and goes to 

importantly) -Good 
I just knew 
this was a good time to come when 
you weren't busy, and I have the 
most thrilling news! We are hav- 
ing a special PTA meeting telling 
all about Home and School Safety, 
and Mr, Jenkins is to be our speak- 
er. You've known Mr. Jenkins for 
years, so we thought you were the 
ideal person to introduce him and 
vive us a few stories about the nice 
things he’s done and how impor 
tant he is now. It won't take a 
minute, and after all you have lots 
of time between now and Tuesday 
You wall do it, won't you? 

miss (slightly flattered) 


I'd be glad to 
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MRS. BROWN—Thank so 
much. (Turns to leave; 
es.) Oh, and we thought since you 
knew 
talks 
wouldn't mind making a few for 
the tea 

MISS JONES 
be elad to. 

MRS. BROWN just 


then paus- 


him so well and he always 


about your cookies you 


really fed up) I'd 


knew we 
could count on you "Bye, Miss 
Jones. See you Tuesday She 
to the children.) 

sighs and marks her 


le aves, wavin 

(Miss Jone: 
calendar. ) 

yor (coming in lat Hi, Miss 
Goes to the back of the 
room and we quickly realize his 
jacket upper is stuck. Much fuss- 
ing as the children try to help.) 

JANET 


Jones 


‘Take your arms out of 


the sleeves Joe and we'll pull it 


over your head Tr" ) 

MOLLY. That doesn’t work. See 
if we can slide it down (T'rv.) 
That doesn’t work either 

jor (coming to desk) 


Jones, can you work this? 

miss yones—I'd be glad to try 
They work at it but the sipper is 
till stuck.) 

jor—Guess I'd better go to the 
office. I'll bet Mr. King can fix it 
Exits.) 

MISS SMITH 
me, June. Will you let me inter- 
rupt for a minute? 

MISS JONES (fervently) I'd be 
vlad to. 

MISS SMITH 


(entering) Pardon 


I hate to tell you 
this, but you and I are on a special 
cormmmittee to determine which area 
of study is more important forchil 
dren, Athletics or Arts. We have to 
week for discussion 
Board 


T hey will send our 


meet once a 
and make a report to the 
once a month 


findings to (Continued on page 82 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for 174 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance-—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, NY 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


General coupons on pages 74 and 88. Audio-Visual 
coupons on pages 22, 36, and 38. 


THE JUDY COMPAHY. Piease send information on Judy Materiale—visual, manipulative 
ads thal mate learning @ lasting satisfying experience 


Ins. 436 
Name . Grade 
Addreow 
& GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. send me copies of 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER, with TEACHERS MANUAL copies of “JOHN 
SON MAKES THE TEAM’ (for Junior and Senior High), also with TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
Ins. 258 
Name Grade 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City ... ae Zone State 1-56 


eeeee . 


SUMSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. Please send FREE copy of Famous Sunshine 
Fund Pian for Schools end Organizations, including catalog and samples on ap 
provel of few lead ng sellers 


Ins. 464 
Nome Schoo! of Organisation 
of 8.0 
City Zone State 1-66 


Piease send information on your American Pictorial 


FRAME FLEER CORPORATION 


History offer (See ad on Page 6 | 


Ins. 273 
Neme Grade 
of No. Pupils 
City Zone State 1-66 


THE UNITED STATES SUGAR ASS'H 
on SUGAR 


Please send me « set of your free teaching 


Ins. 4 
Neme ove 
GP 
City ... Zone State 1-56 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing ebour T CU's 
10-Way Protection” Policy ageinst accident, sickness, and quarantine, at cost of less 

than nickel day 


Ins. 18 
Name .. Grade 
Street of No. Pupils 
City ... Zone State 1-56 


"SCOTCH BRAND TAPES Classroom Activities Book send me your boot of 
classroom ectivitias, Open New Doors to Creative Activity, containing instructions for 
mating wsetul and decorative projects with ‘Scotch’ Brand Tapes 


Ins. 239A 
Grade 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, Educetions! Division 1-55. Please send me tree copy of 
ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, so that | can decide whether | with to order additional 


copies for my classes 


Ins. 379 
School Address 
lone State 1-66 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. Pieese send me « sample set of The Children's Booklet, 
A Trp with Gaber Bill and The Teacher's Manuel, “A Wheel of Body Building Foods, 
es shown on Pages 27 through 14 of the September issve, with directions for ordering 
complete supplies for my class 
ins. 424A 
Siveet or 8.0. No. Pupils 
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RUTH M. OWENS 


Teacher, District No. 22, 
Republic County, Kansas 


Our Study 
of 


CONSERVATION 


Editorial Note: As an appren- 
tice teacher in Walnut Elementary 
School of Emporia, Kansas, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Wood Bloxom, 
Mrs. Owens helped the filth-graders 
work out this unit and present the 
playlet for their mothers. lt is a good 
choice for a multiple-grade group 
beeause there are aspects of the 
whole study which can be handled 


by every school-age child. 


Objective.To awaken in the girls 
and boys a greater awareness of the 
pressing need to save our resources. 
What are our natural resources? 
1. Animate wildlife, vegetation. 
2. Inanimate— minerals, water, 
soil 

Definition of 
wise use of our resources and the 


conservation.— The 


prevention of waste 
History.-America as the 
man first saw it had seemingly in- 


white 


exhaustible riches, some of which 
it had taken millions of years to 
accumulate, such as soil and coal 
Misuse of Tle hes 

1. Killing of animals 

a) Reasons—the five “f’s” 
food, fur, feathers, fun, and fear. 

b) Result—extinction of many 
species; loss of balance in nature. 

2. Cutting of forests 

a) Reasons—lumber needed 
for building homes, ships, firewood ; 
cleared land needed for crops 

b) Result—loss of homes for 
wildlife; erosion; and leaching of 
soil 

3. Destruction of prairie grass 

a) Reasons—sod to build 
homes; land for row and grain 
crops. 

b) Result—loss of homes for 
many creatures; gullying; and 
sheet erosion of soil 

+. Draining of marshlands 

a) Reason—additional farm 
land 

b) Result 
water fowl 

5. Wasteful methods of mining, 
oil drilling, and so on 

a) Reasons—haste, greed, and 
lack of knowledge 

b) Result—useless waste 

6. Pollution of streams. 

a) Reason—building factor- 
ries that pour waste into streams 
b) Result—death of fish 
Unuwise attempts at conservation 
1. Killing all so-called “bad ani- 

mals.” 

a) Reason. to protect desired 
kinds of animals and plants 

b) Result upset of balance 
of nature. Many animals starved 


loss of homes for 


Sound conservation practices. 

1. Establishment of state and 
national parks 

2. Other wildlife sanctuaries. 

3. Laws to protect forests, game, 
and fish 

4. Education of people to the 
need of conservation 

5. Changes in farming methods 

contour plowing, terracirig, strip 
farming crop rotation, fertiliza- 
tion, irrigation. 
Leaders in the Conservation Cru- 
sade. Grey Owl, Audubon, Bur- 
roughs, Theodore Roosevelt, Audu- 
bon Society, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout organizations, Four-H Clubs, 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Culminating activity. The children 
worked out a dramatization featur- 
ing champions of conservation. The 
“When the 


white men first came to America, 


announcer began: 
they were amazed at what seemed 
the inexhaustible riches of the land 

vast forests, great rivers, limitless 
prairies—all teeming with animals, 
birds, and fish, amid beautiful 
scenery. But carelessness and greed 
swept across the land, and there 
were some who began to see, with 
sorrow, the ruin that was about to 
come.” 

Briefly, there followed bits from 
the lives of Audubon; Grey Owl, 
an Indian conservationist of Can- 
ada: Theodore Roosevelt; Girl and 
Boy Scouts; and 4-H Club mem- 
bers to illustrate how each promot 
ed the cause of conservation 
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TURTLE TOSS 


Draw a turtle like this on a large 
piece of cardboard, making the tur- 
tle about one foot long. Divide his 
back into sections and number each 
of them. 

To play this game, each one must 
have a penny, or take turns using 
one. Each person, in turn, tosses his 
penny ten times on the turtle’s back, 
each time adding up his score. The 
one with the highest score, of course, 
is the winner. 

Any penny landing on a line does 
not count. Jessie Holtzhauser 


FLASHLIGHT TO MAKE 


A simple flashlight can be made 
from a small flashlight bulb and dry 
cell, and a piece of tin. Cut the tin 
strip to a point at one end and punch 
a hole in the opposite end into which 
the bulb can be put. Bend the tin at 
right angles in the center and tuck 
the pointed end down between the 
dry-cell case and its cardboard 
sleeve. To make the flashlight work, 
press the tin strip so the bulb touches 
the top of the dry cell and makes a 
contact. Stanley Clark 


A WALKING SNOW MAN 


Draw an outline of a snow man 
on rather stiff paper and cut out. 
Cover the front with glue and stick 
on cotton. Paint on a face and black 
buttons. Fasten two of your fingers 
to the snow man’s legs with rubber 
bands. Now you can make him walk 
across the table. Margaret Butler 


SNOWBALL RACE 


Each player has a blown-up pa- 
per bag with the top tied shut. The 
players stand at one end of the room. 
With a fan, the players must blow 
the bags along the floor to the other 
end of the room. Eddith Haggard 


GIRLS and BOYS 


WHAT IS THE RIGHT NUMBER? 


1. What time was it when the 
mouse ran up the clock? 

2. How many bones were there in 
the cupboard for Mother Hubbard’s 
dog? 

3. How many fiddlers did Old 
King Cole have? 

4. How many bags of wool did 
the black sheep have? 

5. How many days old is the bean 
porridge hot? 

6. How many little pigs were 
there that sang to the big bad wolf? 

7. How many blind mice were 
there? 

8. How many blackbirds in a pie? 

9. How many little kittens had 
lost their mittens? L. A. Barrett 


A JANUARY PUZZLE 


Take the first '» of it 

And add letter c, 

Then of ice 

And the middle of glee. 

Now look up at the roof 

And what do you see? Janet White 


He Came from Another Land—DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI, 1890-1936 — 


BOVS AND GIRLS 


WHEN HE WAS TWENTY 
MUKERJ) CAME TO THE 
US AND ENTERED LELAND 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. HE 


GRADUATED IN 


RI LOVED AD 
UNDE RSTOOO AMMALS 
MANY OF HIS BOOKS 
ARE ABOUT JUNGLE 
ANIMALS AND H/S 
EXPERIENCES WITH 
THEM, 


thi DHAN GOPAL MUKER// 
IS BEST KNOWN FOR THE 
BOOKS ABOUT INDIA WHICH 
HE WROTE FOR AMERICAN 


MUKERJ/ WAS BORN NEAR CALCUTTA, INDIA 
AS A BOY HE LISTENED TO THE OD PEOPLE IN 
THE VILLAGE RELATE THE FOLKTALES OF /NDI/A 


HAVE YOU READ ANY OF MUKERuIS BOOKS? 


LIGHT BULB SNOW MAN 


Have you ever made a snow man 


out of light bulbs? Use an ordinary 
burned-out bulb and mount it on a 
tagboard ring. Tape it so it will stay 
in place. Twist a pipe cleaner around 
the neck of the globe for the arms. 
Then spread household cement over 
the bulb and add white cotton bat- 
ting. The head is a wadded-up lump 
of cotton glued over the bulb neck. 
A layer of cotton is stuck around the 
pipe-cleaner arms. Facial features, 
buttons, and so on, are cut from col- 
ored paper and stuck on. A hat made 
from a walnut shell half glued to an 
oval piece of cardboard finishes your 
snow man. How do you like the 
jolly fellow? Don Maxwell 


GAY NECK, MUKE R/S STORY OF A 
CARRIFR PIGEON, WOM THE NEWBERY 
MEDAL, YOU WILL ENJOY READING 
THIS STORY. 
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Cooks Corner 


1 Gov. phe. of macaroni 
1 con mushroom soup 


water. 
pepper. 


% eup milk 

top. grated onion 

top. salt 

Dash of pepper 

th. American cheese, 


cabed 


MACARONI AND CHEESE 


Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water for seven 
minutes or until done. 
Stir together the soup, milk, onion, 


Grease a baking dish. 
the dish, first one of macaroni, then soup, cheese, maca- 
roni again, and so on, ending with a layer of cheese. Bake 
in the oven (350°F.) about 45 minutes. | 


Then drain and rinse well with 
salt, and 


Arrange layers in 


FOR A SNOWY AFTERNOON 


Building sentences from names of 
United States post offices is a game 
that is fun and one you can play by 
yourself. 

Borrow a copy of the U.S. Postal 
Guide (an old out-of-date one will 
be all right) or use road maps. Now 
find names of cities that will go to- 
gether to make unusual and inter- 
esting sentences. For example, the 
towns of Ford, Knott, Start, Fixer, 
and Quick become the sentence, 
“Ford not start, fix her quick.” You 
will find many sentences just as fun- 
ny as this one. Gertrude McDaniel 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. What river runs between Can- 
ada and New York? 

2. What ocean lies directly east 
of the United States? 

3. What gulf borders on Texas? 

4. What river divides the United 
States and Mexico? 

Florence S. Van Der Hyde 


The Riddle Bon om 


Why did the man call his car a 
baby ? 


Why do we 
buy clothes? 


What always does a smooth job? 


| What bear has the most fur? 


Why did the baker set his alarm 
clock? 
A duck before two ducks, 
A duck behind two ducks, 
A duck between two ducks, 
How many ducks in all? 
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AN ESKIMO DOLL 


Here is a paper doll for you to 
make. Draw her six inches high, 
mount on cardboard, and cut out. 

Betty Kayutak comes from Bar- 
row, Alaska. Kayutak is pronounced 
“Ki yoo tak” and means “a big 
spoon.”’ Betty’s dresses are just like 
any girl’s in the United States but 
her outdoor clothes are quite differ- 
ent. The mukluks on her feet are of 
black and white calfskin with red 
trim on top. The mukluk soles are 
black ugruk skin. 

Betty’s parka is made of caribou 
hide with the brown and white hair 
turned in. The hide is white. Betty’s 
mother made the parka by hand, us- 
ing dental floss for thread. The face 
ruff is dark brown wolverine fur. 
Yes, it does tickle her nose, but it 
keeps out the wind. 

Betty always wears a cloth snow- 
shirt over her parka to keep it dry. 
She loves its bright gay colors. Betty 
gets a new snowshirt for church on 
Easter, the June whaling festival, 
the beginning of school, and Christ- 
mas. Loraine Burdick 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 


i) wey, 406 veo FPPIY 
#04 OG 

Asenuer 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

To start the new year off with a 
bang I’ll get down to business and 
announce the Halloween mask con- 
test winners. We had many entries 
and it was rather difficult for our 
judges to come to a decision as to 
just which ones should receive the 
prizes. But here they are: 

Donna Schutz, Grade 4, School 43, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Sandra Petricca, Grade 4, Horace 
Mann School, Eve, Mass. 

Paulette Feathers, Gasport School, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Harry M. Brenner, Grade 4, P. S. 
31, Bronx, N.Y. 

Janice Henryck, Grade 4, Superi- 
or School No. 4, New Rockford, N.D. 

Agnes sends best wishes to all 
those boys and girls (and their 
teacher, too) who sent in their orig- 
inal, handmade masks. By the time 
you read this the winners will be en- 
joying their awards. 

If you didn’t enter our Halloween 
contest, perhaps you will want to 
join in the fun of the next one—just 
watch next month’s column for the 
announcement. 

Agnes asked me please not to men- 
tion resolutions this January—she is 
having a perfectly terrible time try- 
ing to keep her most important one 
(she resolved not to nag Lucifer, not 
even a little bit). But I wonder how 
many of you know the name of a 
man who was the author of many 
little proverbs and wise sayings con- 
cerning proper habits. Here’s one of 
his best known jingles: 

Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, 

and wise. 
Now can you guess? He was one of 
the first great Americans and his 
birthday is in January, so many boys 
and girls will be studying and hear- 
ing stories about him. 

And now Agnes, Lucifer, Marsh- 
mallow, Puddy-Paws, and Funny 
want to wish all of you a Happy 
New Year—and I do too, of course. 

Affectionately, 


Hart Grae 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The New Year’s Party 


Continued from page 60, 


tumble, they 
stuck fast 

“Ho! ho! ho! King 
“This is the funniest act ever,” for the 
Tipperts looked just like 
Humpty-Dumpties. Down went Old 
King Cole from his throne and he 
pushed the Tipperts back and forth 
as their feet stuck fast to the floor. The 
Knave of Hearts outside the window 
gritted his teeth in disgust 

“Wait,” he muttered, as he shook 
his fist at Old King Cole. “I’ve done 


couldn't. Their feet just 
laughed the 


swaying 


other mischief that will spoil your 
party 

Again the Royal Chamberlain picked 
up his megaphone. This time he 
announced, “Mr. Wizard, the royal 


magician, will pull white rabbits from 
his high silk hat for the King.” 

Mr. Wizard came out and stood 
under the spotlight. The Knave of 
Hearts outside the window laughed 
and laughed. He knew Mr. Wizard 
could not pull any rabbits from the 
high silk hat, for he had stolen the 
rabbits 

Sure enough, as Mr. Wizard began 
his act, a perplexed look came across 
his face. Again and again he tried, but 
he could pull no rabbits from the hat. 
He turned to the King in distress 

“Ho! ho! ho!” King 


“Who ever heard of a magician who 


laughed the 


could pull no rabbits out of a hat 

“But the rabbits are gone,” com- 
plained Mr. Wizard. 

“Then we shall give you something 
else,” replied the King, and he pulled 
his silk scarf from around his neck 
and handed it to Mr. Wizard 

“Here's mine,” shouted the Old 
Woman Who Lived in the Shoe 

And mine,” shouted Miss Muffet 
and Goldilocks, and Jack Spratt 

Soon Mr. Wizard was pulling all th 
scarfs from the hat and making them 
disappear again. Old King Cole 
laughed and shouted. All the 
cheered, too. But outside the window 
the Knave of Hearts gritted his teeth 
again in disgust 

“So,” he said, “Old King Cole still 
is happy at his party I'll show him 
he can't be so merry. Wait until it is 
time to hear his Fiddlers Three.’ 

Sure enough, the Royal Chamberlain 
was already picking up his megaphone 
royal 


guests 


to announce a concert by the 
musicians. The three fiddlers came in 
with dragging steps and long faces 
Jolly Old King Cole called, “Come, 
my men, strike up a tune.” 

The first fiddler replied, “Alas, 
Your Majesty, we cannot. Some knave 
has broken all the strings.” 

“Knave, repeated the Royal 
Chamberlain. “Why, that must be who 
has been causing all the mischief 
around here. It must be the Knave of 
Hearts. He's the only one who isn't 
at the party . 

“The Knave of Hearts,” echoed the 
King. “Why isn't he at our party? I 
know I sent him an invitation.” 

“I’m afraid it is my fault,” said the 
Royal Postman, stepping forward. “As 
I was taking the letters to the Royal 
Post Office, | remember now that the 
cold north wind blew off one, and it 
went down to the bottom of the well 

“That's too bad,” said Old King 
Cole, “for I wouldn't want the Knave 
of Hearts to think he wasn’t welcome 
at our party.” 

Just then the Royal Guard entered 
the room and whispered to the Royal 
Chamberlain Thereupon the Royal! 
Chamberlain whispered in the King's 
ear. The King nodded. “We'll try it, 
he whispered Then the King sat back 
and laughed and laughed 

“Well,” he said, “the party must go 
on. Fetch some other strings, so you 


can give us some music, and while you 
play, we will have our feast 

New strings were brought and while 
the musicians fastened them to their 
fiddies the King’s men brought in the 
trays piled high with food 

The fiddlers began to play a jolly 
tune as all the guests lined up before 
the tables laden with food 

For a moment the King looked 
anxious. “Do you think he will?” he 
whispered to the Royal Chamberlain 

“I'm sure he will,” replied the 
Chamberlain 

Outside the window, the Knave of 
Hearts was rubbing his hungry stomach 
“So,” he said, “all of my mischief and 
it didn’t work 

As he looked at the plates of food 
the Knave got more and more hungry 
Suddenly he exclaimed to himsel 
“Why, Old King Cole invited me after 
all. Why don’t I slide in the side door 
and get in line with the others?” And 
he did jus¢ that 

The King, sitting on his throne and 
balancing a big plate of mutton pie on 
his knee, winked at the Royal Chamber 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


January—March of Dimes 
Month. 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day; 
Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Jan. 6—Feast of the Epiph- 
any. 

Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Day. 

Jan. 16-22—National Thrift 
Week. 

Jan. 19—Birthday of Robert 
E. Lee. 


lain. The Royal Chamberlain winked 
back I knew he 
when he saw all the food 
the Chamberlain 
old fellow but he gets hungry just like 
all the rest of us.” 
“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the King, and 
just then the royal clock struck twelve 
Happy New Year!” shouted Old 
King Cole 
Happy New Year! 
vue ate 
And the royal fiddlers with the new 
strings on their fiddles began to play 
Auld Lang Syne Everyone jomed 
in and do you know who sang loudest 
of all? You guessed it. The Knave of 


He arts 


would come 
whispered 


sa mischievous 


shouted all his 


Fashion Tells the Story 


Continued from page 67) 


What makes clothes warm or cool 

This brought out names of materials 
such as wool and nylon. The teacher 
felt, flannel 
wool, 


wrote on the chalk board 
fur, silk 
speaking the names of each as she 
spelled the words Then she asked 
which the children could identify by 
finding samples in the scrap ox 


cotton, velvet, and 


By applying the observations made 
during the fashion parade and the ex 
perience of identifying and handling 
materials, the children were prepared 
to create their own fashions. The 
teacher suggested that they draw out 
line figures of boys and girls on the 
heets of construction paper and fill 
in features and hair with paints or 
crayons. Now, the figures were ready 
to be dressed in a manner appropriat« 
going 
swim 


lor some activity or occasion 
to school, playing in the snow 
ming or playing in the sand at the 


beach, a birthday party. To complete 


the picture, the children used paints 
or crayons to show a cold snowy day, 
a windy or sunny day, or whatever 
would explain why or when the clothes 
were worn 

This study concluded with a “picture 
when the products of their im 
arranged around the 
room for viewing and discussion. Were 
the correct materials used in every in 
stance? What lessons could be learned 
from them? 


EVALUATION 


All the time spent on drawing, col 
oring, and snipping is worth while if 
the children have gained these impres 
sions a8 a result, 

|. We wear clothes to keep us warm 
when it is cold 

2. Wool and fur will keep us warm 
er than cotton or silk 

Our bodies are 
the time, 

t+. When the air around us gets cool, 
our skin gets cool, and we feel cold 

). Clothes do not give us heat They 
hold in the heat of our bodies, and 
that is why we feel warmer 

6. When our bodies get quite warm 
in summer, we wear clpthes that will 
let out some of the heat, so we can 


show 


ginations were 


warm inside all 


feel cooler 
See Audio-Visual 
top of next column 


Suggestions at 


Fabrics Tell the Story 


Continued from page 67) 


each day by the children and used as 
the basis for discussions 

The librarian provided selec- 
tion of books about fabrics and cloth- 
ing suitable for primary class use 

} We visited a new shoe fac tory in 
a neighboring town, and later made 
stories about the experience 

». Health periods were high-lighted 
by reading about the correct clothing 
for each kind of weather, for playing 
and sleeping. And we talked about 
the best way to care for our clothes. 

6. Stories about Eli Whitney, Elias 
Hlowe, and Samuel Slater were read, 
and the children talked about how 
much longer it would take to make all 
clothing by hand, without the machines 
invented by these men, especially when 
so many people in our country need so 
many kinds of clothing 

lo summarize their knowledge, 

tories were dictated to the teacher 
under these titles “Dressing to Suit 
he Weather’; “Proper Care of Cloth- 
ing”; “Our Visit to the Shoe Factory.” 

8. Appropriate films and filmstrips, 
ordered in advance, were shown dur- 
ing the study 

9. Pictures of animals that provide 
fur for clothing were put on a chart. 

10. One child who had visited the 
cotton-growing section of our state 
Missouri brought back a cotton boll, 
which gave us a touch of realism not 
experienced previously 


EVALUATION 


As a result of this study of clothing 
the children continued to show inter 
est in the pattern and fabric of any 
new garment worn to school by a class 
mate, Comments about its weight, tex- 
ture, and color were often heard, as 
well as ideas about the type of materi- 
al represented 

There is much more to be learned 
about the production of each of the 
fabrics, but the primary-graders have 
had their interest aroused to the point 
where further research will be a pleas 
ure rather than a dull assignment 
Care of Cloth 
ing’ was apparently worth while as 
the children showed their knowledge 
from time to time by referring to care 
lessness which was observed in the 
cloakroom, 


The time spent on 
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A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Choosing Clothes for Health 
or, and black and white 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 
Cotton, “Clothing and Shelter” (fhilm- 
strip), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc 
How Man Has Learned to Make Cloth, 
‘Food, Clothing, Shelter”. (film), 
Mctraw Hill Book Co., Text Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
+6. 
Right Clothes Help Health, “Good 
Health and You” (filmstrip), Eye 


film, col- 
C.oronet 


Gate House Inc., 2716 41st Ava. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 
Wool, “Clothing and Shelter” (film- 


strip Encyclopaedia — Britannica 


Films, Inc 


A Volcano Erupted in Our 
Classroom 
(Continued from page 69) 


from the heating liquid). Without 
distracting them, the teacher lights 
the sparkler to illustrate the first sign 
of impending disaster. As the sparkler 
burns out, teac her speeds the lava flow 
by adding more boiling water, and 
wax, and stirring to let the steam 
cu ape 

More steam rises. Excitement in- 
Hurray!! The lava begins 
creeping down the sides of the voleano, 
It flows toward the animals, the peo- 
ple, their homes, and crops, As this 
molten mass begins to engulf the signs 
of life created by the children, they 
are “half-a-mind 

(While the class concentrates on the 
performance, the teacher can add 
more wax to increase the lava flow.) 


EVALUATION 


These children will never forget the 
awesome spectacle of hot lava encir- 
cling objects in its path 

1. They can better understand the 
terror and heartache of people living 
near active volcanoes in Cuatemala, 


Hawaii, and elsewher 


creases 


to rescue them 


They wondered if such areas were 
ever inhabited again, and consulted 
reference books for the answer 

3. They learned of the fertility of 
lava soil; that it eroded easily; that 
it usually needed 
duce good crops 

+. They learned that Idaho is one 
of the best places in the U.S. to study 
lava which may be as fine as powder, 


irrigation to pro- 


as sharp as the edges of a broken bot 
tle, as rough as coarse rope with holes 
lumps, and twists in it 
5. The boys and girls thoroughly en- 
joyed the drama of this experience 
which helped them grasp such scien- 
tific principles as 
a) lhe exerted by hot 
masses when confined to a small space, 
b) The force behind heavy mov- 
ing molten masses 
6. The children could 
with the dilemma of people living near 
Is the rumble just another 


pre ssure 


sympathize 


vole anocs 
inward disturbance of nature's sub- 
stance, or does it signal the awful dev- 
astation whic h may come in minutes 
or days? 

The pattern for this study can be 
adapt d to the needs and interests of 
your group. Commercial clay may be 
used instead of natural clay, and it has 
the advantage of 


remaining moist 


longer so the volcano can be used 
over and over with alterations to fit 
the lesson of the day 

For more realism 
planted in the 


seeds could be 
clay. 
Iwo or three smali tropical fish in a 
sardine-can lake could add interest, 
Similar details could be added 

Don’t te afraid of this extravaganza 


damp natural 


for your classroom! Just remember 


Continued on page 4] 
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enjamin | 


rgwius year marks the 250th anniver- 

| sary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth 
on January 17, 1706. He was the fif- 
teenth of his father’s seventeen chil- 
dren, and the youngest son 


Hartly Life 


Benjamin always liked to read, and 
according to his autobiography, he did 
not remember the time when he could not read. Although the 
boy only had two years in school between the ages of eight and 
ten, his education continued throughout a lifetime 

In school, he had failed arithmetic, so a few years later, he 
secured a book and mastered the subject. He read everything 
he could find or borrow Many times he read all night sO the 
book could be returned to the owner or the bookseller’s appren 
tice who often supplied his needs 

When Benjamin was fifteen, he bought Addison's Spectator 
which he read and reread. He admired the style and tried to 
imitate it. Comparing his writing with the original, Benjamin 
found that vocabulary was his wreatest weakness, so he rewrote 
the tales in verse, and then put them again into prose. This 
self-assigned training was the basis for the excellent writing 
which he did later 

As a boy of ten, he went to work in his father’s candlemaking 
shop. Cutting wicks and melting tallow was not to young 
Benjamin's liking, so he was apprenticed to his half-brother, 
James, a printer, when he was twelve years old. Although the 
boy learned the trade quickly, repeated beatings by, and quar 
rels with, James convinced Benjamin that he should leave 
Boston 

At seventeen, he made plans to go to Philadelphia. The jour 
ney was made by boat and afoot; his luggage consisted of shirts 
and stockings stuffed into his pockets; his cash reserve amounted 
to one Dutch dollar and a copper shilling. Almost immediately 
upon arrival in the Quaker city, he found work as a printer 

Benjamin Franklin easily made friends in Philadelphia, and 
through them he was introduced to the Governor, who offered 
to set him up in the printing business. Letters of credit were 


promised, and 


young Franklin was dispatched to England to 
choose the types. Upon arrival in London, he found himself 
practically penniless because the Governor had withdrawn his 
support, 

A job in a printing house solved his financial problems, and 
the kindness ola bookshop owner serve d his reading ree ds One 
day, challenged by a group of English friends, Franklin swam 
four miles, performing tricks en route. These friends hadn't 
known that as a little boy, Franklin not only learned to swim 
well, but had often experimented with ways to increase his 
speed He fast ned oval paddk s to his hands, but this proved 
more fatiguing than helpful, so he used them on his feet with 
better results. Another day, clinging to his kitestring, he was 
pulled about a mile 

As a result of the distance swim, a nobleman tried to engage 
the young American to teach his two sons, and for a short 
while Franklin considered opening a swimming school in Eng- 
land. But, he was twenty years old: he had been in Eneland a 
yea) and a half; so he decided to return to Philadelphia 


Newspaper Editor 


His former employer was glad to rehire Benjamin, but in two 
years the young man became a partner in another printing 
business. In two more years, he became sole owner of The 
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Pennsylvania Gazette, with the aid of a loan. By applying him- 
self to his business, Benjamin Franklin was able to retire at the 
age of forty-two, even though he had started with no money of 
his own, and a debt to be paid. His autobiography tells how 
“In order to secure my credit and character, I took care not 
only to be in reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid all 
ippearances to the contrary. I dressed plain; | was at no 
places of idle diversion; | never went out a-fishing or shoot- 
ing; ... . and, to show that I was not above my business, 
I sometimes brought home the paper I purchased at the stores 
through the streets on a wheelbarrow.” 

Friends brought business to young Franklin, but he knew 
how to reach out for it, too. For example, the public printing 
of Pennsylvania was in the hands of a rival who printed an ad- 
dress of the Governor to the Assembly in a “coarse blundering 
manner.” Franklin reprinted it “elegantly and correctly” and 
sent a copy to all members of the Assembly. Their pleasure was 
signified in the order to give him the business thereafter. 

Franklin was the writer, editor, and printer of The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, and contributor of articles, jokes, and letters to 
the editor (as well as the answers!). He made it the best paper 
in the colonies—circulated from Virginia to New York. 

The same year that Benjamin bought the paper, he married 
Miss Deborah Read, a handsome but uneducated woman. AIl- 
though she could not share her husband’s intellectual interests, 
her thrift and industry contributed greatly to his financial suc- 
cess. In addition to her duties as wife and mother, she made 
his clothes, and helped in the shop which sold books, writing 
paper, pencils, ink powder, soap, chocolate, and tea. 

When Mr. Franklin organized his fire department, Mrs. 
Franklin formed a ladies’ auxiliary to serve hot drinks to the 
men. Later he wrote, “We are grown old together; if she has 
any faults, | am so used to them that I don’t perceive them.” 


Poor Hichard’s Almanac 


As soon as the success of his newspaper was assured, Franklin 
began to publish an Almanac which he announced was written 
by Poor Richard. In the empty spaces around the calendars, 
the weather forecasts, the charts of the tides and the changes of 
the moon, he put scraps of wisdom and wit from Poor Richard 
(which he, Franklin, wrote ) 

Almanacs were standard equipment in about every household 
of the day, but Franklin’s became so popular that Poor Richard 
wrote, “My wife has been enabled to get a pot of her own, and 
is no longer obliged to borrow from a neighbor; nor have we 
since been without something of our own to put in it. 
These things have rendered her temper more pacific.” 

In the last Almanac, Franklin summarized Poor Richard’s 
sayings on frugality and industry. This became a best seller 
under the title, The Way to Wealth. It was reprinted 400 
times, and translated into 15 languages 

In addition to his writing and printing, Franklin organized 
the Junto, an association of young men who met each week in 
the evening. They wrote essays, reported on their reading, and 
debated practical and scientific questions. Besides the Junto, 
which was probably the first night school, Benjamin Franklin 
influenced life in Philadelphia by starting a circulating library 
also the first in the country) ; reforming the city police by hav- 
ing the property owners pay for the services of efficient men; 
organizing a volunteer fire department; and getting streets 
paved and lighted. The Academy for the Education of Youth 
eventually grew into the University of Pennsylvania. The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society was first ‘Continued on page 81 
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Benjamin Franklin Leloed to 


make America. Two hundred 
fifty years ago, when he was 
born [January 17, 1706], the 
colonies had not even thought 
of uniting. When he died, in 
1790, the United States had 
become a nation; and no man 
had done more than he to 
bring it about. He was in- 
terested in everuthing. Peo- 
ple of his own day loved and 
admired him. A real scien- 
tist as well as an able 
statesman, he is called the 
“first modern American.” 
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Franklin at seventeen, entering the city br 
of Philadelphia. scilptured by BR. Tait 
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N ational Thrift Week comes to us the third week 
of this month; there are also birthday anniver- 
saries of the following: Paul Revere, Joan of 
Arc, Benjamin Franklin, Robert E. Lee, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Frani Schubert. In some parts of 
the nation, Stephen Foster Day is celebrated on 
the thirteenth, the day of the composer's death. 


You will be wanting to work to help the March of 
Dimeag this month. For a compact skit on this sub- 
ject, ook on page 76 in THE INSTRUCTOR for 
January 1955. Perhaps your class could present 
this skit to each room in the school. 


Have you ever combined creative dramatics with 
writing when pupils say, “| can't think of a thing 
to write about’? Get several talented children 
to act out some scene from their own experience, 
such as “being pushed into the water,’ ‘drop- 
ping Mother's best dish,”’ or “losing the oars of 
a rowboat.” Have your class write out the story 
of why, who, and what caused these happenings 
and how they ended—in disaster or joy. 


Games on a reserve shelf will help you to gain the 
interest of restless kindergarten children. One 
suggestion is a game of matching pictures to 
“what flies,” “what walks," ‘what swims.” Paste 
sets of pictures on pieces of strong mountin 
board, and paste duplicates of the pictures com 
on a square. When the squares are not in use, 
keep them in a plastic bag tied to the board. 


Friday afternoon is always a good time to spend 
a period discussing books. How about asking the 
children to suggest a new title for some book 
which many in the class have read? Pondering 
about titles sets thinking in motion. 


“bricks,” and paste them onto a piece of 
dark construction paper to make a mosaic. 


Do your pupils know about the many things which 
Benjamin Franklin, whose birthday is on the seven- 
teenth, did for this country? How he obtained 
an outright gift from France of two million 
dollars and the loan of three million more during 
the Revolutionary War, also how he secured a 
fleet of sixteen warships and four thousand men 
to help fight our cause, are interesting examples. 
Surprisingly, he was a man of over seventy years 
when he accomplished all this. 


Fifth. and sixth-graders are not too young to 
learn to work out a budget for their allowance, 
for example, so much for club dues, so much for 
Sunday school, and a definite amount fo be saved. 
Add a purpose for the saving, such as a trip to 
camp or a present for someone, and children will 
find it fun to watch the weekly amounts grow. 


If you have a problem of boys and girls cutting 
their names or initials in desks or on parts of the 
building, you might after a thrift talk let them 
vent their energies by having them sign their 
names all over a door of the room. First, cover 
the door with heavy wrapping paper, and then 
invite each one in your class to sign his or her 
name in various colored crayons or inks. It will 
prove decorative as well as providing a legiti- 
mate energy outlet. 


Substitutes who are kept on the move from 
one school to another can feel this is a broad- 
ening experience. A tactful person will con- 
form to whatever district she is in, and offer 
her suggestions only when they will improve 
a situation, being careful to do so in a help- 
ful, not fault-finding, way. 


Have you thought of making use of worn-out 
or discarded phonograph records for ‘spacers’ 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 
Fc Segue 
< 
| 
in your files? They will hold your papers 
apart nicely. You can easily paste a label of 
whatever memoranda you are filing over the 


record label. 


There is something about getting paint on a 


nice apron which inhibits some kindergarten 
children from achieving the complete joy 


oi } Often, pages are torn off a calendar one which they should have when painting at an 
“ month at a time so that 12 months, equal- easel. Cut down a man's old shirt for a cover- 
ee ing 365 days, is seldom taken in as a com- all apron. 

plete concept. To give your upper-grade 

4 pupils a new concept of just what a year of If you are planning a post-office unit in your 
S time covers, paste the months from any cal- merge | room, write to L. Rohe Walter, U.S. 
Ct endar onto a oes cardboard, putting Decem- ost Office Dept., 12th and Pennsylvania 
¢ ; ber at the top where 12 is on the clock, and Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for the free 
he continue with January on one, and so on. At story of Owney, the Postal Dog, who traveled 


4 


¥ 


“<= 


or 


the corners, paste the seasons, and across the 
top and bottom mount —— to represent 
special days in the school year. 


De you encourage your pupils to ‘grow 
through music’? First, it is fun just to listen. 
Second, it is instructive to discover meter 
signatures by tapping to the music. Do you 
ever have your art class attend a school 
orchestra sahegueal and interpret in an art 
medium the rhythm and line of the music 
which they sensed in themselves through 
listening? 


Crayon scraps need not be thrown away. Try 
melting them over low heat and using brushes, 
or sticks, to apply the liquid wax. Some un- 
usual and modern effects can be obtained in 
this manner. 


Children's interest in busses can become a 
springboard for a lively art project. An 
empty shoe box with waadows cut in the sides 
could be the base for the bus. The children 
may draw pictures of each other as they 
might appear looking out of a bus window 
and then paste these inside their busses. More 
accurate observation will be stimulated as 
they look at busses closely to count the num- 
ber of wheels, shape of rool, and so on. 


To use the accumulated odds and ends of 
scrap paper, let the children cut them into 


FOR JANUARY 


Can you make “thrift and “saving” sound like 
fun? Pictures of squirrels storing away nuts are 
symbolic of the necessity of storing away some- 
thing until needed. If your school doesn't have 
a weekly savings account at the local bank per- 
haps your room could start one. Banks are glad 
to start special savings departments for school 
children and the weekly savings can be handled 
as part of the routine of the school. Twenty-five 
cents may open an account and as little as ten 
cents a week carry it on. 


"Money in the sock’ will appeal to even first- 
graders if you will have them bring one of a 
clean pair of outgrown socks to school with a 
froren-fruit-juice can, in the closed end of which 
a slot has been cut. The can is to be glued inside 
the sock, slot-end level with the sock's opening. 
At the same time, glue in a piece of gay ribbon 


for a hanger when he takes his bank home. 


around the world in mail trains and steamers. 


Do you correlate stories which you read aloud 
to your class with happenings in the room 
such as a loose tooth or a birthday? If you 
will be on the lookout for this, you will be 
sure of bringing added joy to your young 
listeners. 


An instructive geography game for upper-graders 
is “Locating Cities.’ Cut out the states from 
road maps or an old geography, and mount each 
state on a piece of heavy cardboard; then shel- 
lac. Cut the names of cities from another map 
and mount separately on strips of cardboard. 
Shellac these, too. To play the game, give each 
child a map of a state. The teacher calls out 
the name of each city and the children try to 
locate it on their maps. The first person to 
find it gets the strip, and the first to claim five 
cities wins. 


If your community has dial telephones, a card- 
board one for practice can be made easily by 
cutting two cardboard circles. On one draw ten 
circles around a spool and put on them the let- 
ters and numbers as found on a dial. In the other 
card cut holes to correspond to the circles on 
the first card. Fasten the cards together with a 
brass paper fastener. The dial is then ready for 
practice. 
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A Volcano Erupted in Our 
Classroom 
Continued from page 77) 


‘nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
Ihe event will be the talk of your pu- 
pils and “news of it” will reach oth- 
er classrooms You might SC hedule an 
extra eruption or two for outsiders so 
your pupils can explain what's hap- 
pening, and why 


PRECAUTIONS 


1. If the teacher carefully 


vises the construction and operation of 
the volcano, there is no danger 


super- 


2 Be sure to follow the few com- 
mon-sense safety suggestions men- 
tioned 

3. The lava container should be 


leak-proof, and the heating unit well 
protected from overflowing liquid 

t. The hot plate and electric cord 
should be checked in advance 

5. ihe surfac ron whi h the vole ano 


metal or some 


is erected should be 
noncombustible material 

6. Ask the custodian or his helper 
to cut the bottom of the gallon can 


to save class casualties 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Pompeii and Vesuvius (film, color 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Til. 


Volcanic Origin and Growth, “Ha 
watian Islands Series filmstrip 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 

Volcano (film, color University of 


California, Extension Department, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif 


Volcanoes in Action (film 
paedia Britannica Films, In 


ve lo 


EpiroriaL Note: If natural or com 
mercial clays are not easily obtained 
or there’s a problem about getting a 


’-high wood 
constructed 
with plastic 


metal covered table with a 

en edge, a volcano can be 
on a large table covered 

(a tablecloth will do). 


Set the electric hot plate firmly on a 
tall tin can, and then place a medium 
size enamel pan on top, into which two 


layers of aluminum foil have been fitted 
with a wide-rolled “collar” extending 
toward the center of the pan 
ing the size of the opening), and over 
the outside edge. 
Around the “lava” 
the standard, wrap layers of 
foil. Quantities of crushed newspapers, 
or brown wrapping paper, or old maga 


(decreas 


pan, hot plate, and 
aluminum 


zine pages are then piled around the 
“center” of the volcano, and sloped out- 
ward on the table 

Over this, arrange about 3 burlap 
bags (previously soaked in water, and 
wrung as dry as possible) which have 
been dipped in a thin mixture of slow 
acting plaster and a few drops of lin 


Shape the bags into mountain 
By hand, apply a 


seed oil 
contours and valleys 


thicker pastelike mixture of slow-acting 
plaster and oli to “erase” any signs 
of the burlap. And, don't be surprised 
if it doesn't smell like Chanel No for 
a day or two. (Hint: Make it on Friday, 


if possible.) 
A pinch or two of soda added to the 
boiling water and wax produces quicker 


action and quite a realistic effect when 
the “lava” begins to spread down the 
volcano. 


Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from page 78) 


proposed by Franklin, and he promot 
ed the Pennsylvania Hospital, which 
became the first in Philad Iphia and 


the country 


In his early life, Franklin iad a 
tendency to argue and contradict, but 
he found that his opinions were not 


readily accepted. So he adopted the 
I imagine and 


phrases “T conceive 
ad of the 


sO it appears to me, 
words “certainly” and “undoubtedly.” 
In later his modest 
tion of made him a 


years, presenta- 


opinion suUCCEeSS 


here and abroad. 


RETIREMENT AT 42 

When Franklin 
from his newspaper business, he de 
voted his time to scientific 
Perhaps his most important accom 
plishment was in the field of electric 


Benjamin retired 


researc h 


ity when he discovered that rubbing 
glass tubes with silk or animal fur 
produced electrical charges. With a 


kite, he proved that lightning is real 
ly a charge of electricity 
Franklin his scientific 
edge to imvent lightning rods, 
which saved wood and smoked less, a 
to take books from high 


know! 


stoves 


used 


long “arm’ 


shelves, and a musical instrument 
made of 37 glasses. He did not patent 
any inventions because he believed 


they a partial repayment of the 
ple asure he had received from others 
inventions. To amuse his friends, he 
often calmed the ripples on a pond by 
waving his cane over it like a magi 
wand while pouring out the oil secret- 
ed in the hollow part 


YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Six years after retirement, Franklin’s 
research was interrupted by a call to 
public service. This was not a new ex 
perience since he had already served 
15 years as clerk of the Assembly and 
Postmaster of Philadelphia, and joint 
Postmaster for the colonies. In this 
capacity, he improved the system by 
reorganizing routes, increasing the 
number of mails, and making the de- 
partment earn money for the first time, 

As unofficial ambassador to England, 
Franklin's lasted five years, 
and all the time he worked diligently 
for peace In articles contributed to 
the newspapers, he tried to give an ac- 
affairs in America 


were 


mission 


curate account of 
When Parliament was debating the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, it called 


Franklin to explain the colonies’ posi 


tion. His calmly presented, clearly 
stated facts influenced Parliament to 
cancel the Act. However, English 
opinion of Franklin became abusive, 
but he kept still, Later he explained 


Splashes of dirt thrown upon my 
character I suffered while fresh to re- 
I did not choose to spread them 


mam 
them, but 


by endeavoring to 
relied on the vulgar adage that they 
would all rub off when they were dry.’ 

Franklin's science did 
not abate because of diplomat work 
He took advantage of his Atlantic 
crossings by recording the temperature 
of the Gulf Stream, and mapping its 
course. He time to study 
and 


remove 


interest im 


also found 
whirlwinds, tides 
keeping simply written notes 
Franklin was almost 70 when he re- 
from England. During the 
the guns were fired 
Hle was 
Second 


beside 


shooting stars, 


ve olowy, 


turned 
homeward voyage 
and ( oncord 
soon a member of the 
Continental Congress working 
such young men as Washington, John 
Adams, and Jefferson 
lo enlist the aid of 


at Lexington 
busy 


France in the 


colonies’ bid for freedom, Congress 
appointed Franklin as one of three 
Commissioners Although they had 


equal powers, it was soon evident that 
charm, and 


lowie 


Benjamin Franklin 


persuasive language were more accept- 


able to the French who refused to do 
bu Iniess with the others As a result 
Congress granted Franklin full power 


to conduct any necessary negotiations 
with the ministers of that country 


When the the American 


Revolution was assured, Congress ap 


success of 


pointe d Franklin a member of the 
committee to arrange the peace. Upon 
completion of this task, he again re 


turned to America 
At 79, Franklin 

of Pennsylvania 

today 


erved as president 
an office equivalent 
years later 
convention 
I he con- 


I wo 
he was a the 
drafting the Constitution. 


t governor 


de le vate to 


flicting views of small and large states 
about representation were finally re 
solved by Franklin. He said, “When 
t board table is to be made, and the 
edges of the planks do not fit, the artist 
takes a little from both sides and makes 
a good joint. In like manner here beth 
sides must part with some demands.’ 
He offered the whereby 
each state has equal representation in 
the Senate, and proportional repre 
sentation in the House based on pop 


‘ om promise 


ulation 

Although Benjamin Franklin 
not in good health during the two years 
of private life before his death on 
April 17, 1790, he worked on his auto 
biography, and took pleasure in the 
company of friends and grandchildren 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Ben Franklin's Albany Plan (film 
Academic Film Co., Inc., 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36 

Benjamin Franklin, 
America” film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Writing and Printing in America (film- 
strip, color), Museum Extension Ser- 
vice, 10 E. 43rd St.. New York 17 


was 


“Statesmen of 


After Christmas 
Comes Science 
Continued from page 57 


made it. You 
band shaking 


feel the vibration that 
will see the rubber 
rapidly to and fro 

3. How are sounds different? Pluck 
the rubber band gently. Notice how 
small the vibration is. Now pluck it 
more forcefully. The vibration is big 
wer and the sound is louder 

+. Pluck the rubber band again and 
listen to its pitch. Then slide one of 
the pencils a couple of inches nearer 
This shortens the length of 
the vibrating part.) Pluck and listen 
The sound is shriller—higher pitched 
Slide the pencil still closer and try 
again, Sull higher-pitched, The short 
er the vibrator, the higher the pitch 
5. Now examine a toy xylophone or 
the school piano. The longer bars or 
strings give the deeper pitched notes, 
the shorter ones give the higher-pitched 


its mate 


notes, and so on 

6. Let's build a pm harp You will 
need ordinary pins, a pair of 
pliers, a wooden cigar box or cheese 
a thin slab of wood if boxes 
With the pliers, 


illus- 


box (or 
are not available 
push each pin into the wood (sec 
tration below 


Now use the ninth pin 


to plink the others, You will find that 
the pitch varies from pin to pin, but 
not according to any musical scale ever 
heard on land or Now the 
pliers to make slight adjustments down 
or up, remembering that the longer 
the vibrator the deeper the sound, and 
vice versa. Without too much trouble, 
your make fairly well 
tuned pin harps of one octave. Better 


wa 


youngsters can 
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still, a whole classful of harps plinking 
away can barely be heard. Science and 
mental hygiene, well integrated! 
Here I am, at the end of my allotted 
without having covered half of 
what I intended to. You too, no doubt, 


space 


sometimes been caught by the 
just as you were warm 


have 
dismissal bell 
ing up. T shall do what you probably 
have done—assign the rest of the 
planned lesson as further resears h. Here 
are some suggested references 

Parker, Bertha Morris: Toys (Row 
Peterson Evanston, Ill). For 
primary grades 

Gordon, Eva L., and Johnson, Philip 
G.: Science with Toys, Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet Cornell iniversity, 
Ithaca, N.Y.). For intermediate grades 

Schneider, Herman and Nina 
Science Fun with Milk Cartons 
McGraw-Hill Book New York, 
N.Y For grades 5-8 


The Wizard's a Whiz! 


(Continued from page 71) 


“We've never the stage in 
front of an audience before,” she 
chirped, “but we're not afraid. We 
can introduce ourselves,” 

They did, some in bell-like 
some muttering in sudden panic 

Steve then eased forward to observe 
a good idea 


been on 


tones, 


casually that it might be 


to act out our favorite story, The 
Wizard of Ox, for the two new chil 
dren in our room, They hadn't, he ex 
plained conversationally, heard the 


story when Teacher read it 

“David and Bill, you sit here,” he 
commanded, placing the newcomers 
left-front, facing the stage, Steve then 
slouched over to his leaning 
the right proscenium 

“Bud and T'll tell it and you all do 
it,” he proposed 

“Okay,” agreed the enchaired line 
up 

Bud joined Steve at the front 

Steve: “Well, there was this little 
girl named Dorothy. Beverly, you be 
Dorothy.’ 

The group at back and 
child 


post on 


sides of the 
tyle Greek 


stage served as a 
chorus, woo-00-00-ing the house into 
the air, joing in songs, answering 


questions from Steve and Bud, 


“There's the house!” commented 
Steve in relieved tones when it ap- 
peared for the second scene 

“There's the house again,” he ob- 


served in triumphant understatement 
when it came down, by wire 

Dorothy and Toto crawled out of a 
hole cut in the back of the house when 
it ascended; crawled in again to emerge 
by the front door in Munchkin Land 

As the adventurers circled the stag 
singing “We're Off to See the Wizard,” 
their new companions left their seats 
tu take 
the imagined 
drawn to set up the Wizard's screen 

“LT am Ov the great and terrible!” 


appropriate positions along 


route, Curtains were 


roared our pee-wee Wizard 
With “ah’s” and 


registered amazement at each trick 


oh’s,” the visitor 

Loto, you remember, sniffed out the 
little man behind the “magic,” by 
knocking over the 

“I'm just a humbug, my dears!” ex 
plained the tiny swallow-tailed figure 
thus revealed. “Just a humbug! But if 
there's anything | can do for you, I'll 
be glad.’ 

“Well, 


screen 


Steve asked the audience 
does the Scarecrow 
“Yes!” the first grade 
“Be smart, Scarecrow! 
Wizard 
“Why, I am smart!” cried the Scare 
crow 
Does the Woodman get a heart? 
“Have a heart, Woodman! 
Continued on page 45 


get his brains? 
choruse ad 


ce ere ed the 


— 
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Art Assumes Its 
Rightful Place 


(Continued from page 44) 
MORE ART CONTACTS 


Films, visual aids, and illustrative 
materials in current periodicals give 
the individual more contacts with art 
today. More children are coming in 
contact with art in their communities 
threugh youth organizations, churches, 
and civic agencies. The teacher must 
meet these extracurricular activities 
more than halfway 

Not many years ago at state educa- 
tional! meetings one would find teach 
ers crowded around the booths of com 
mercial firms which sold cut patterns 
art seatwork, color books, prefabn 
cated craft work. In place of these 
“gadgets” we now find commercial 
firms displaying for the teacher a va- 
riety of art materials and resource bul- 
letins. Workshop demonstrations and 
exhibitions of children’s creative work 
are now frequently found at state and 
local teacher's meetings 


ART IS BASIC 


The purposes of art were once cen 
tered about “learning to love beauty, 
appreciate our art heritage, and de 
velop skills in art.” As our social val 
ues have changed, as we have become 
aware of the nature of child growth 
and research on human behavior, we 
have found the original purposes not 
only limited, but misdirected. Research 
and a changing world have removed 
art from the “frill” category in the 
school. Art of the child can be an 
index to his growth, a mirror of his 
learning 

The author was told of a boy who 
remarked to his parents that in s« hool 
the four “R's” were taught Reading, 
"Riting, ‘Rithmetic, and 


Miss Jones 
“Will Be Glad To” 


(Continued from page 73) 


headquarters, You and | are to repre- 
sent the lower and upper grades, How 
about it? 

miss jones-—I'd be glad to 

miss smirn I certainly need point 
ers on marking the new report cards 
There are «© many new things to assess 
and | really want to do all I can to 
give the parents a good profile of the 
children. Do you mind going over it 
with me later this week? 

miss jones I'd be glad to 

miss Thanks a lot. 

(Enter Mr. King and 

Mk. Ciood morning, Miss Jones 
Good morning, children 

morning, Mr, King 

mak. KING Want to give Joe's zipper 
another try? | thought if you held 
this end, and I pulled so-—(Much try- 
ing but no luck.) Well, Joe, see if you 
can find Mr. Walker. Some pliers 
might help. You'll excuse Joe, won't 
you, Miss Jones? (She nods. foe 
leaves.) By the way, there is a faculty 
meeting after school and Mrs. Murphy 
js ill today, so I wondered if you would 
mind taking notes for her 

miss sones~I'd be glad to, 

wk, KING-~I know you are probably 
well along with your plans for your 
assembly program next month, but 
would you mind checking with me be- 
fore you schedule rehearsals’ 

miss jones~I'd be glad to 

we. KING} If you need any extra 
help with making costumes, let me 
know, The seript you wrote was fine 
and I liked its basic values. But some 
mothers might help with costumes, so 
just let me know 

wiss pones~I'd be glad to 


(Mr. King exits.) 


mas. must (enters)—Hello, Miss 
Jones. I just had to stop in and ask 
you how Susie is doing. I meant to 
make an appointment for a conference, 
but I think it is so much more informal 
just to stop for a minute during class 
time. I just know Susie is doing well 
I help her so much with her home- 
work. I want to do all I can to make 
things easier for you. Of course, you 
are all through work early in the day, 
but you probably have a few things 
to do at home. | do think parent- 
teacher friendship is a wonderful 
thing, and I loved having this little 
chat about Susie with you. Now do 
call me if you think of anything else 
you want to tell me. Anything at all 

miss jones—I'd be glad to 

Mrs. Hill exits.) 

jor (returning, zipping and unzip- 
ping merrily) Hey, Miss Jones, it 
works! See! We finally called up my 
mother and she said to use a hairpin 
and we borrowed one from Mrs. Day 
office secretary) and it worked! 

(Hangs up jacket.) 

MRS. GREEN (enters)—Forgive me, 
Miss Jones, but I wanted to surprise 
you today. Ever since I've been Grade 
Mother, the other mothers and I have 
wanted to show you teachers how much 
we appreciate all you do, so we've 
planned a tea for the faculty this af 
ternoon at three o'clock. We want you 
to come and enjoy yourself. Don't 
worry about the grade. We have Mr 
King's permission and one of us will 
take over until school is out. It’s in 
the gym. You ll surely be there, won't 
you? 

Miss jones (beaming from ear to 
ear) I'd be glad to! 


Eating Out 
Continued from page 51) 


3. Give an order clearly and com- 
pletely 

t. Respect the rights of the other 
customers 

5. Present an appearance acceptable 
to others in the room 

6. Use good table etiquette. 

7. Behave properly — quiet, not noisy 

8. Check the bill for accuracy. 

9. Tip an acceptable amount, 

10. Use washrooms neatly 


ADDITIONAL 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


1. Different kinds of dining services 
are offered in different kinds of eat- 
ing places-—ice-cream stores, lunch- 
rooms, restaurants, hotels, drive-ins 


2. The names and locations of the 
various eating places in the community 

3. Eating places are required by law 
to maintain a certain standard of clean- 
liness. (Health inspector 

4. How to select from a menu items 
that will make a balanced meal 

5. How to order if underweight or 
overweight. 

6. Some eating plac es are privately 
owned; some have local managers who 
work for large organizations 

7. Owning and operating an eating 
place can be profitable provided the 
owner understands how to charge, how 
to keep his expenses within reason, 
how to attract and hold customers, how 
to report income for taxes, and so on 

INTEGRATIONS 

1. Language arts.—Making lists of 
facts known and facts to be learned, 
making out sample menus, learning 
new words (for example, the porter 
learned words related to his job— 
broom, sweep, scrub, garbage, and so 
on), practicing writing ordered items 
legibly, participating in discussions, 
reading and writing recipes 

2 Arithmetic Learning cost of 
foods, comparing costs, totaling pur- 
chases, setting prices for items on 
the menus, adding separate items on a 
check, making change, figuring tips, 
discussing wages and how wage earners 
spend their incomes 

Socialization.Learning to give 
orders, take orders, work quietly and 
carefully, work as a team. Discussing 
the importance of honesty— answering 
questions truthfully, making the right 
change, taking nothing that belongs to 
someone else. Finding out about sani- 
tation, cleanliness of person and work 
areas, mouth hygiene, sterilization of 
dishes and silver, keeping hands clean. 

4. Art.—Making posters advertising 
ice-cream concoctions and sandwiches, 
making menu covers, making lettered 
signs for employees’ lounge—Keep 
SMILING, COURTESY PAYS, WASH HANDS 
BEPORE TOUCHIIING FOOD, KEEP HAIR 
COMBED 

5. Health.— Discussing fundamentals 
of diet, finding out what foods to eat 
in order to build good bones and teeth, 
give energy, prevent illness Learning 
how to care for the feet. (Considerable 
attention was given to this because 
many slow learners find jobs that keep 
them on their feet all the time. Choos- 
ing the right shoes is one way to avoid 
foot troubles. The children made draw- 
ings of women teetering on high heels 
and of persons limping because of too 
short shoes. ) 


“What's the matter? Didn't you ever hear of a dog sled before?” 
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CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

At last we set up the Garden Cafe 
in our room. The tables were properly 
set and real food was served. Certain 
pupils were employees and the rest 
were customers. After the first custom- 
ers were served, the groups changed 
places, so everyone had a chance to 
be both a customer and an employee. 
Committees bought the food with 
money accuenulated by the class asa 
group Another time we opened the 
cafe to the two supervisors, the primary 
special-class teacher, and a _ regular 
teacher. These people came at different 
times, gave their orders, were served, 
and paid for their lunches. Later we 
invited the school bus drivers and the 
ustodians 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

1. Discussing why tips were left. 
What kind of service makes a customer 
glad to leave a tip? 

2. Drawing pictures of various ac- 
tivities that take place in lunchrooms. 
Drawings were checked for hair nets or 
headbands on waitresses, clean aprons, 
apron and cap on the cook, smiling 
faces on all workers. 

3. For those who were ready for it— 
thought problems in arithmeti¢ con- 
cerning amounts of checks and making 
change 

4. “Is this right or wrong?” ques- 
tions regarding behavior of customers 
and employees 

5. Selecting a balanced lunch and 
dinner from a sample menu card. The 
highest group was told to spend a 
specif amount of money 

6. Filling out an application blank, 

7. Making up a special advertise- 
ment for an eating place. 

8. Reading newspaper  advertise- 
ments of eating places and want ads 
for eating-place workers 


Big Red the Snowplow 
(Continued from page 60) 


Suddenly, two men walked into the 
garage. Big Red watched as «ey 
walked down the aisle of trucks and 
busses. When they came to him, they 
stopped. One man climbed up into the 
cab of the snowplow. He started Big 
Red’s engine. Were they going to take 
Big Red outside? 

They were! Big Red was moving out 
the door. Now he was outside! 

The man in the cab lowered the ~' ow 
that was fastened onto the front of 
Big Red. With the plow Big Red be- 
gan to push the soft white snow in 
front of him. Slowly he was clearing 
the long street of snow 

Behind Big Red stretched a long line 
of trucks and busses. He was clearing 
the street for the dairy truck to de- 
liver milk to people's houses 

He was helping the food truck to 
get to the stores. He was making room 
for the bakery truck to carry the bread 
to children like Ginny and Tom 

The gasoline truck was on its way to 
the filling stations. The school bus was 
picking up the children to take them 
to school 

Suddenly, Big Red saw Ginny and 
Tom standing by the side of the road. 
They waved to him as he went by 

“Now we know what a snowplow is 
good for,” he heard Ginny say. “Just 
see how fast he pushes the snow cut 
of the road!” 

“The snowplow must be very im- 
portant,” said Tom. “None of the 
trucks and busses can move without 
him.” 

When Big Red heard that, he felt 
proud and happy. He laughed at the 
soft white flakes falling on his bright 
red paint. “I am good for something, 
after all,” he said. “I certainly am 
glad to be a snowplow!” 
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Roberto of the Rancho 


Continued from page 6/1 


tethered his 


At the cliff Roberto 
horse and ran toward the edge, making 
his way through the throng of men 
shouting and bawling orders to each 
other. Some of the piles of hides on 
the ground were being sorted. Some 
were being counted, and others were 
being pite hed over the side of the cliff 

His father stood near the cliff, cut- 
ting notches in a small stick with his 
pocketknife His eyes followed 
hide as it passed from the great pile to 
one of the smaller piles, and finally 
over the cliff. 

Indians from the rancho were mak 
ing their way down the steep side of 
the cliff, carrying heavy blocks of 
tallow on their shoulders These too 
would be stored away in the ship Like 
the hides, they would buy many things 
for the rancho 

The tradihg vessel was as close to 
the shore as it could get Roberto had 
never seen anything like it, with its 
white sails billowing slightly in th 
breeze. He thought how it had been 
traveling many months and visiting 
many strange countries. Roberto knew 
that the man with the white beard go- 
ing up both sides of his face to his ears 


each 


must be the ship's captain 

All of a sudden, Roberto noticed six 
Yankee sailors working their way slowly 
up the cliff. They seemed to be carry 
ing something very heavy. It looked 
like a huge brown box. As the sailors 
neared the edge of the cliff, Roberto 
saw that there were beautiful carvings 
all over the box 

“Father, Father,” he cried, “is that 
the pianotort Come quick! See! I 
think the pianoforte is coming up the 
cliff! 

His father smiled and the man with 
the white beard said, “That's she, all 
right, m'boy. The first one the Es 
merelda’ ever brought around the 
Cape.’ 

Amid shouts and laughter, the piano 
forte was lifted up over the edge of 
the cliff and set into the waiting carreta 
where it was painstakingly cushioned 
with blankets for the 

All through the long, bustling day 
Roberto ke pt thinking about the present 
for Dolores. More and 
were being brought up from the ship 
and put in the carretas. As each load 
was brought up he looked at it care 
something that 


journey home 


more goods 


fully, hoping to see 
Dolores might like 
The sun was slowly sinking over the 
horizon. Most of the sailors had started 
hack to the ship. The 
the ram ho were beginning to mount 
The “Esmerelda™” became 


aqueros from 


their horses 
silhouette agaist the orang: 
was tired 

hot day on the 


a mere 
and pink sunset 

It had been a long 
dusty cliff, and he still did not have 
' Dolores. Although he 
admitted it, Roberto 
In fact, one 


a pre sent tor 
wouldn't 
felt he was going to cry 
big tear did splash down his cheek. He 


have 


turned quickly so no one could se 

As he turned, there was the strangest 
thing Roberto had ever seen. Right in 
front of him on a cord held by one of 
the Yankee sailors was a little, hairy 
brown animal. He was standing on his 
hind legs and wearing a little hat, 
which he tipped ceremoniously to 
Roberto Then he placed the hat back 
on his head, waltzed over to Roberto, 
and held out his hand. 

‘What is it, what is it?” 
Roberto 

‘It's a monkey, boy,” drawled the 
sailor. “Picked him up 
dropped anchor at Panama this last 
time. Funny little tyke.” 

Roberto knew that he must have the 
monkey for Dolores. How she would 


cried 


when we 


love the cunning little animal for a 
pet! He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out his silver watch 

Here,” he said to the sailor. “Tl 
give you my watch for the monkey.” 

He gulped loudly, and looked around 
quickly to see if his father was near. 
Father might not approve 

For a moment it looked as if the 
sailor were not going to trade 

It isn’t that the watch isn’t enough,” 
said the sailor, “but the monkey is the 
ship's 

Roberto heard no more. He pressed 
the watch into the sailor's hand and 
snatched the cord. He caught up with 
the last bulky carreta, tied the mon- 
key’s cord securely to one of the posts, 
and lifted the little fellow up on top 
Then he started homeward with the 
aque Tos. 

When the carretas arrived, everyone 
came out to exclaim over the new 
pianoforte. Many had never seen one 


Hardly anyone had ever heard one 


“Oh, Father, how did you know! 
cried Roberto. The tears, which he had 
struggled so hard to hold back, began 
to flow freely 

Then his father spoke. “The ship's 
I left the 


sailors had sold 


captain told me just before 
cliff that one of the 
the ship's mascot. Just now when I 
saw Dolores with the monkey, I sus- 
pected that you bought it for her.” 
Oh, yes, Father,” said Roberto, his 
trembling. “I wanted so 
much to get it for her birthday. But 


how did you know I paid for it with 


voice sull 


my watch’? | hope you are not angry 

with me! 
Don Juan 

captain told me that, too 


chuckled a bit. “The 
At least he 
said the trade had been made with a 
silver watch. No, my son, | am not 
angry with you for wanting to buy a 
special present for Dolores.’ 

Don Juan placed his firm hand on 
his son's shoulder and led him off to 
his bedroom 


Children Delight in Things That Move 


USING a branch as the foundation of 
each one, we made mobiles for the sea- 
sons of the year. The winter one is 
shown with its snowflakes, children's 
figures in cold-weather clothes, and a 
variety of snow men. Drawings were made 
and mounted on shiny gilt-wrap or 
metal-foil paper and cut out. A length 
of string was fastened through a hole in 
the top of each one. Each child selected 


the place on the branch to hang his 
cutout drawing. 

Wire was suspended high across the 
doorway of our classroom. A piece of 
string in the ‘center of balance’ on the 
complete mobile tied it to the wire so 
that it hung free to move easily in the 
breeze of the doorway. 


HELEN B. ALTER, Teacher, First Grade, 
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So, as soon as it had been moved into 
the sala Senora Juanita began to play 
While 


was be ing 


favorite melodies 


Roberto 


arreta Ih un 


one of his 
played stepped 
quietly out to the last 
tied the monkey's cord and led him 
up the steps of the veranda toward 
Dolores 

Happy birthday 
shyly and handed her the 
little monkey obliged by 
hat and holding 


was enchanted. She 


Dolores,” he said 
cord The 
tipping his 
Dolores 
little 


wut his hand 
loved the 
monkey immediately 

Thank you, thank you, Roberto,” 
she cried and her brown eyes sparkled 

Roberto slipped away Although he 
had wanted Dolores to have the mon- 
key he felt a strange 
throat when he thought of the silver 
watch which he no longer had. What 
would his father say about the trade 
which he had made with the Yankee 


tightening in his 


sailor? 

Just at that moment, his father ap- 
peared at the door of the sala 

“Roberto,” he called. “It has been 
a very full day, my son. Perhaps it is 
time you went to your bed ” 

Father began Roberto 

Perhaps the next time the Yankee 
traders come, we will find a better 


watch for you,” interrupted his father, 


Yes, it Was a Very full day thouwht 
Roberto to himself as he fell happily 
off to sleep 

From below came the tinkling music 
of the new, magic pianoforte. Through 


thick, 


came a single ray of chear moonlight 


a narrow slit in the white wall 


Breezy’s Bag 
Continued from page 61, 


They talked with the ladies and told 
them how old they were and where they 
went to school 

One of the ladies was having trouble 
with her hai My hair hasn't been 
I can't do 
I wish I could keep 


it back out of my face 


cut lor so long she said 
a thing with it 


“I have some ribbons in my bag,” 
Breezy said 
She chose 


around her head 


a blue ribbon and tied it 
Thank you so much,” she said 
happily 

When Breezy saw how happy he had 
three of the 
his bag to the others. One took a pin, 


made ladu hie passed 
one took a thimble 
Thank you 


We'd better go Susan said 


and one a pencil 
thank you,” they said 
“We 


mustn't stay too long.’ 
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“CGood-by,” the women said. “Come 
to see us again.” 

As the children walked down the 
hall they came to the men's side of 
the Home They stopped to look into 
the living room 

“Why don't we go in 

| don't have any 


Breezy asked, 
flowers Susan 
said 

“But T have my 
minded her 

So they went in. And when they had 
visited a littl, Breevy passed around 
his remarkable bag. All the men ex- 
claimed over its treasures 
Breezy said 
One man took some cedar wood and 


bag,” Breezy re- 


Help yourselves 


turned it over in his hand 
This would be nice for carving,” 


he said Are you sure you want me 
to have it?’ 

Oh, yes,” Breezy said. “A storm 
knocked over our big cedar tree so | 


can get wood as long as the tree lasts ” 


Well, thank you very 
The other men helped themselves to 


muck 
small boxes, safety-match packs, pen 
cils, notebooks. Breevy was glad he had 
had something for them 

“Do you like it here at the Home?” 
he asked the men 

“It is a fine place to be when you 
have no home of your own,” one said 

“And when you're too old to work,” 
another added 

‘l had a bad fall,” still another ex- 
plained “7 had nobody to he Ip mie and 
I couldn't help myself. The Home has 
been wonderful for me.’ 

Just then the 
looked surprised when she saw Susan 


matron came int She 


and Breezy 
“T thought you two had gone home,” 
she said 
” 
hen, 
things in 


‘Breezy wanted to visit the 
Susan said. “Ile had sony 
his baw to give them 

“Why don't you go across the street 
to the Children's Home?" the matron 
said 

Do you want to go?” Susan asked, 

Oh, yes 
toys in my bag for the children. Good- 
by, everybody!” 

‘Ciood-by,” the 


again 


sreesy said l have some 


men said, “Come 

They crossed the street to the ¢ hil- 
dren's Home, Susan ¢ xplained that this 
was a place for children who had lost 
then Susans father was the 
doctor for the Children’s 

The children 


sunny playroom 


parents 
llome, too 
large 
They had some large 


were im thei 
toys te play with but no one had a toy 
that was his very own. They cried out 
in surprise at the tiny toys in Dreezy's 
bag. And, when Breezy said they could 
have them, they helped themselves to 
cars, trucks, dolls 


outs, and a pair of scissors 


crayons, paper cut- 


said a 
Inily he doesn t watt for 


Breezy is our Santa Claus 
little boy 
Christmas 

The superintendent's wife heard the 
nowe and came 

What is asked 


When she saw the toys and Breezy's 


running 
gome on? she 
bag, she began to laugh. “Oh, this is 
the boy with the remarkable baw he 
said. “I've heard about that baw. The 
matron over at the Old Folks Home 
just called and she says almost every- 
body there got something from it 
Just then Susan's 
children who had an 


father came in to 
see one of the 
earache He carried his black baw He 


saw Lreezy's bag and smiled 


What have we here?’ he asked. 
“Another doctor’ 

No, sit reezy said | use my 
baw to carry toys and things. But it 


is empty now I gave everything | had 

to the children and the old folks 
Now that was a very nice thing to 

do, the doctor ad lm sure the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Maker of Models 


(Continued from page 62 


A tall handsome man entered the 
smithy, leading his hors My hors 
has lost a shoe 
into the dark room 


he explained, peering 
I was to join the 
hunting party at nine 
1 wall fix it, sive 


ing his head It will not take long 


Hans said, bow 


\ beautiful animal you have, sire 
I hank you the man said hus eves 
becom ne accustomed to the shop 
What have you here?” he said spying 
the trodels ae reached for the Carriage 
Why, it's perfect!” he exclaimed in 
amasement { omple te to the last de- 
tail! You made the, my good man?’ 
if nodded When have no 
business to attend to, | make the toys 


i will on you ten marks for this.” 
1 will buy 


‘The man glanced around 
them all. Will you sell them to me 
If vou wish to have them Hans 


avreed Hut what youl are offering is 
far too high. They are not worth it.’ 

Indeed they ar and more the 
tall man went on. “In the city such 


things will be appreciated You are 
wastene your talents here. You are not 
a common smith. Come to court and I 
will wt you up im a shop that will 
bring you great business. You can spend 
your time making toys. You will be 
toymaker to my family. Here The 
man dropped a handful of marks into 
Hans s hand Ii pick up these toys 
tonight after the hunt. And I will 
expect to see you one of these days 
Is ita prornine 

Why, sire, 

“OO course you will,” the man said 
crisply Now back to the sho« 

In a short time the shoe wae finished 
and the man was on his way 

“Thirty marks,” Llans said, counting 
That would pay the rent 
Kut who was he? I 


the money 
here for two years 
forgot to ask his name 

Reinhard picked up one of the coins! 
ook Father! The on the 
com! is it not It is! It is the 
man. It is Linperor Charles the Fifth 
of Germany! You will be toymaker 


Reinhard 
cried his tap mto the 


to the royal family! Holla! 


air Foymaker to the Emperor!” 

Hans smiled. “Yes,” and then he 
added We will have meat in the 
stew tonight 


Jan of Holland 


(Continued from page 43) 


an island into part of the mainland 
could begin. The construction of great 
polde ms was started A polder por 
tion of land below sea level which is 
reclaimed from the sea-land where 
once there was water 

The reason Urk ceased to be an 
island ow that, starting from the main- 
land coast of the Yaselmeer, two huge 
dams were built out into the water 
They met at Urk. Today Urk forms 
part of the dam which encloses the 
Northeast Polder. After the water was 
entirely encircled by land or dam, it 
was pumped out by giant pumps, leav- 
ing a sea of mud behind. In another 
year the mud dried and man began to 
build cities, roads canals farms 
schools, airports, homes, movie theaters, 
and hospitals on solid earth 

Jan asked me to go down to the har- 
bor with hin that afternoon He 
wanted to show me something 

When Jan and | reached the harbor 
it was ulmost four o'clock. We sat 
down on the edge of the breakwater 
and waited. The harbor was so full 
of tishing boats that we could hardly 
see any open spaces of water. Two 
fast poliwe boats patrolled the exit to 
the harbor, As the minute hand on my 
watch got closer and closer to four, 


[ 84) 


Jan became very excited. At thres 
minute to four, all the motors were 
turning over, waiting 

Every Monday | come here, when 
there is not school Jan said to me 
In a few minutes, all the two hundred 
bouts will leave at once. Some are 
going through locks in the great dam, 
which Papa was telling us about, into 
the North Sea. Others are going to 
fish for eel in the Yeselmeer. There 
law which forbids boats leaving 
between Saturday night and Monday 
afternoon at four 

\t exactly four o'clock Jan stood 
up, as the boats bewan to sail past us 
Jan waved to his four uncles, who each 
had a boat. They waved back. On all 
except a very few boats, Jan knew 
someon When th hoats pa wad near 
(rood luck 


good fishing. come hore soon! 


enough Jan would shout 


I left Jan at his house and did not 
oe him till later that evening just 
as he wa gome to sleep 

I am in bed early Jan said cheer 
ily, as | said good evening to his 
mother, Greerda, who was sitting next 
to Jan s bed 


You be here on time, Peter 


lomorrow we are going 


Don't worry, | wouldn't miss this 
trip with Hans to the dam for any- 
thing I answered him 

lt may seem strange to you to he ar 
that Jan's bed was in the wall and 


found the barwe loaded with ren ks, wailt- 
mg Hans was re ady and as soon as we 
jumped aboard, the gates of the lock 


opened m front of us and the barge 


moved inside. The gates closed and 
water began to pour in through pumps, 
raising us higher and higher just as 
if we were in a giant elevator until 
we reached the level of the Ysselmeer, 
twenty-cight feet higher than the pol- 
der we had just left 

The gates opened at the other end 


of the lock ind we steamed out on 
our way to the newest dam in Holland 
I he sx rocks on the barwe are for 
the new dam, aren't they, Peter?” 
Yes, Jan 
He ran to the bow of the barge and 
turning back shouted amazement 
What's that’? What's that’? What are 
those flags sticking out of the water 
ahead? 
Those mark the places where the 
s going to be built Hans an- 
You see the dam Jan farther 
ahead stretching through the water It 


dam 


swered 


is going to enclose the new Polder 
called Flevoland. This is the next step 
m the great plan.” 

Will we see the new land today?” 
Jan asked, looking up at me. 

No of course not Now there is 
only a mighty dam with water on both 
sicle When it is finished and closed 
and the pumping stations have pumped 
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Fourth-Graders Improve and Like It 


OUR aim was to model a person solid, 
so that no parts would break off. Clowns 
were a popular subject. Necks and feet 
could be extra-large. The ladies’ skirts 
were made to the floor to give the 


figures a wide base so they wouldn't 
topple over easily and break. We paint- 
ed from the top down, to cover any drip- 
ping spots. This work was considered 
neatly done if no clay showed. 


thar it had two doors which were closed 
when he slept, just like a closet, but 
that is the only kind of bed Jan has 
ever known 

The next 
house early, and as we passed by the 


morning we left the 


harbor Jan said I want to stop at 
Lnele Klaas 


if | remember how to set a fishing line 


boat for a minute to see 


for eels 

Ile worked quickly and it looked 
easy but | knew how difheult it was 
ever since Uncle Klaas had tried to 
teach me A single small error would 
completely entangle the line when it 
was used and render it useless 

Come on, Jan! | know you'll make 
a good fisherman when you grow up 
it's ten to seven-—let’s go 

We left the harbor and walked along 
the edwe of the to the point 
where i was joined by the dam which 


encloses the Northeast Polder. Walk 


ing alone the dam we reached a lock 


island 


which joined the waters of the Yssel- 
meer with a canal in the Polder. Far 
below the level of the Ysselmeer we 
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out all the water, then you'll see land, 
new land. Not before 

My friend Piet, who sits next to me 
at school, says he has a cousin who is 
a farmer. He told me his cousin is 
coming to live in Flevoland when it is 
finished. He even showed Piet where 
his farm will be. How can he know 
that already when there is still nothing 
Jan looked very puzzled 
I said to him, “He knows, you can 


but water? 


be sure, Jan, and so do thousands of 
already 
the plans are made for Lelvystad, a 


other people. For example 


city which will perhaps grow to over 
100,000 people Today they know 
where every street, canal, and road 
will run. They know where the schools 
will be, the homes, flower shops, 
bakeries, movie theaters. They know 
because it is planned and decided long 
before the land ever appears.’ 

It was cold on deck and so we went 
inside and had some hot cocoa. A half 
hour later the barge landed at the dock 
alongside the dam. There were dozens 


of tugs, barges, dredges, and cranes 


all about us in the water. There were 
houses, engineer s offices, dining rooms, 
and barracks on the dam for the 
pe ople who worked there Jan and I 
walked along the dam. Jan looked 
across the water. The waves broke at 
our feet. Jan thought and then he said 
to me, “Some day Tl visit Piet on 
his cousin's farm right over there,” 
and he pointed at the water 


Tent Hound 


(Continued from page 62 


his head and then gently rubbed his 
ears to improve the circulation. 

Before long he heard Briska barking. 
The dog raced toward Erik 

Briska, you did not go. You failed 
me!” Erik cried 

“No, he didn’t fail you, son,” Father 
said 

Father hooked the runaway reindeer 
to the back of his sleigh and they went 
down the hill silently Mother and 
Inga were waiting anxiously by the 
tent door Briska wave a ve ip of joy as 
they all sat down by the open fire in 
the center of the room 

How did you find me so soon?” 
Erik asked as he finished eating the 
delicious stew 

That dog came bounding in just as 
I came off watch duty. I had not yet 
unharnessed the deer, so I started im- 
mediately,” Father said 

“When Briska jumped up on me,” 
Inga recalled, “I knew something was 
wrong. He had my old ankle band in 
his mouth.’ 

“The next time I will be sure my 
cap is fastened before I start. I'm glad 
Bri ka was ¥ ith me brik iid as he 
patted Briska gently on the head. 

‘He is not a tent hound.’ Father 
said. “He is the most valuable dog we 
own 

Briska waged his tail happily, as if 
he understood ill that had been said. 


Tanana Plays Nalakatuk 


Continued from page 52 


Then it was Tanana’s turn. She 
walked into the center of the skin 

“Bend yourself at the knees and wait 
for the third tightening of the skin. 
Then jump with the crack,” said Mr. 
Ecklook from the platform 

Tanana nodded. She bent at the 
knees and leaned forward for the 
tightening of the skin. Once and twice 
the skin drew taut, then slack. On the 
third movement the holders moved 
back quickly. Tanana jumped with the 
crack of the skin. l p and up she went, 
high ‘above the crowd th Arctic 
wind lashed at her. Down she came, 
landing on her feet. The loud crack 
cate again and she was high above 
the crowd md skin for the second 
time. Tanana managed six tosses, but 
at the seventh shy landed on het knees, 
As she walked off the skin, Mr. Ecklook 
came toward her 

‘Very good; very good for a young 
girl,” he said 

Mrs. Masters and Father and Mother 
rushed toward her. Mrs. Masters con- 
gratulated her and Mother hugged her 
tightly while Father just laughed 

Then Mr Ecklook was from 
the platform No prize is given to the 
winner of Nalakatuk. But | believe all 
of you will agree that Tanana deserves 
something. She is only twelve years old 
ind the youngest volunteer We have 
decided to give her the United States 
doll that is in Mr. Woodman’s store.” 

Tanana walked toward the platform 
and Mr. Ecklook. The 000 inhabitants 
of Kotzebue and the visitors cheered. 
As she stood there on the platform 
beside Mr. Ecklook, Tanana was the 
happiest Eskimo girl in Alaska. 
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Organizing the Elementary 
School Newspaper 
(Continued from page 66) 


week. The editorials themselves can 
be printed the width of the page in- 
stead of in 
them off from the rest of the contents. 
A suitable he ading for the top of the 
editorial column is “Editorials: What 
we think about what goes on at our 
school This explains the principles 
of the editorials to both readers and 
Such issues as keeping the 
school clean, safety in crossing the 
streets, and what fun it is to work in 
the school garden, can be covered 
The adviser had better check these 
editorials closely, not only to see that 


columns, so as to set 


writers 


they are in good taste, but also to keep 
downright libelous statements out of 
the paper! Incidentally, it might be 
wise to include something about libel 
when explaining the basic newspaper 
techniques 

The rest of the editorial page con- 
tains weekly columns. There is Celeb 
rity Spotlight—the life history of a 
favorite teacher; the inquiring Report 
er, which includes lots of names 
and it’s names that make the news; 
and so on, just like a big daily news- 
paper, only suited to the situation 

A drawing or two is almost a must 
on the editorial page. The primary- 
graders will enjoy coloring the cartoons, 
or even editorial illustrations, so they 
should be drawn in large, clear out- 
lines which can be easily filled in 

The news stories which haven't ap 
peared yet go on the third page, along 
with classroom news, jokes, puzzles, 
and if possible more sketches. The 
last page is for “features.” Some of 
the material already used is included 
in this category, but the same features 
appear here weekly. This is a good 
spot for poems, stories, riddles, draw 
ings, and any general contribution 
from the student body 

The placing of the contents will have 
to be flexible from issue to issue be- 
cause often the space has to fit the 
story instead of vice versa. In fact, 
most of the adviser’s original ideas 
had better be open to change, for as 
the staff members gain know-how, they 
are apt to come up with suggestions 
that are well worth trying out 

For instance, the boys will probably 
want a telling 
school competitions and commenting 
events The girls 


sports se tion about 


on major 
might be interested in a 
page with arti les on recipes, fashions 
and beauty tips for the younger set 
One of the children could 
continued fiction serial and the news 
paper could sponsor a writing or draw 
Such features boost both 


sports 
“women § 


write a 


ing contest 
staff and reader interest 

Now the issue is planned, the layout 
is made, and the stories are handed in 
and checked for legibilty. For a brief 
spell now the paper is out of the chil 
dren's hands. But as soon as the 
mimeograph stencil is typed, hand 
sketched, and ready to roll, the student 
staff again takes over. Only two boys 
at a time are needed to run the ma 
chine and any more are apt to start 
horseplay which might be disastrous 
to the outcome of the edition 

After the mimeographing 
the stapling crew takes over 
should be as many workers as space 
and = stapling With 
four consecutive piles of pages lined 
up in front of him, the child takes 
page one from the first pile, page two 
from the second, page three, page four, 
staples them together, and makes an 
other pile at the end 

The official “counter” then collects 
fastened newspapers and puts them in- 


proc Ss, 
There 


machines allow 


to piles, a pile for the pupils in each 


classroom. Even the nonreaders should 


get copies, as their parents will be in- 
terested in knowing what goes on at 
Now the distributors get them 
to the classrooms rivht on hedule 
A good school newspaper 1s worth 
every effort 
The educational possibilities of such 


school 


required to get i out 


a venture are self-evident, as is the 
There's no 
denying that it is a lot of work for 
all concerned, but ask anyone who 
knows— either advisers 
There's nothing quite like a touch of 
printer's ink in the blood! 


usefulness to the “ hool 


students of 


The March of Time 


Continued from page 72 


eagerly) Mr. Richfield, 
the man that lives in that big house 
on Tide Street, has a sun dial in his 
garden. He explained it to me 

ROSEMARY Oh, Charles, do take us 
all to see it! 

FATHER tTiIME—Yes, do that. (Re- 
fumes 


CHARLES 


Later on, men began 
studying the heavens, to learn the time 
of the year by the positions of the 
sun and stars, by the new moons, and 
by the habits of plant and animal life 

NANCY The American Indians used 
They’! say something hap- 
pened “so many moons ago 

EVELYN Father 
some of the 


the moon 


lime, tell us about 
kinds of things 
people made to tell time by 

FATHER TIME leaning back and 
crossing his knees) Of course! Well, 


other 


sandglass, 
clock In the 
hourglass, as you know, fine sand 
trickles at a uniform speed from the 
upper to the lower part. Water. clocks 
Water 
dropped from one container into an- 
other at a uniform rate. Of course, 


besides the hourglass, or 


there was the water 


worked much the same way 


someone had to watch those clocks in 
order to signal the hours 

CHARLES~— When did they start mak 
ing clocks like ours? 

FATHER TIME~In the early 1300's 
Charles. Henry de Vick was a pioneer 
in the invention of clocks containing 
some of the parts still used today 
But the pendulum was not invented 
until 1700 

DIANE Now we have electric clocks 

FATHER True! But the main 
principles of clock construction have 
Rises I've had a 
pleasant time with you children and I 
hope you've learned something from 
our little chat. You already knew some- 


not changed 


thing of the way man has learned to 
measure time down through the ages 
That pleases me and I hope you'll try 
to learn more. For instance, how did 
the day come to be divided into twelve 
hours of day and night, the hour into 
sixty minutes and the minutes into 
sixty seconds? Now, Time must be 
marching on 

He turns to go but Johnny, who has 
been drawing slowly nearer to him and 
gazing at him fixedly, suddenly reaches 
up and giwes the white beard a tug, It 
comes off 

JOHNNY (gleefully)—It's George! 
It's my brother! It isn’t Father Time 
at all! Oh, George, you said you'd 
give me a lot of time and you did! 

The others laugh im surprise and 
crowd around George, One pulls off 
the wig tnother takes off the robe 
I fooled you all but Johnny 
here. He must have recognized my 
voice, even if I did try to change it. 

jOUNNY- Say something else for 


GEORGE 


Father Time, George please! 
Georce (slowly, making it up as he 
speaks 
Never let time hang heavy on your 
hands, 


Lise it wisely, for time never stands; 


Never waste time; its precious and 
dear 

The best time of all is the time that 
is here 


(Pauses and looks around at them all.) 
And never, never commit this crime 
Never be guilty of killing time! 


The Wizard’s a Whiz! 
(Continued from page 81) 


So the Wizard proved himself an ef- 
ficient. fellow after all, and the en- 
tire group sang 
“Wizard, Wizard, Magic Man of Ov! 
Wizard, Wizard, we love you because 

you fooled us 
Hocus Pocus Dominocus, 

We all learned from you 
If you know a thing is so, 
Why then, for you it’s true!” 

Well, Steve inquired, 
Dorothy get back to Kansas?” 

Yes!” shouted the chorus 

Came a quavering voice, calling: 

Dorothy! Dorothy!” 

Aunt Em! Aunt Em!” cried Dorothy, 
running to an “old lady” rising from 
her chair. “Oh, Aunt Em, I'm so glad 
to be home again!” 

Aunt Em: “My little girl! Where 


have you been?” 


“does 


“But how do you like the ninety I got for weight?” 
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Dorothy: “To the Land of Oz, Aunt 
Em! To the Land of Oz! And oh, I 
had the most wonderful time!” 

The principal finally raised his hand 
to stop the applause 

We couldn't do it? We had done it! 
Or Wizard Baum had done it. Perhaps 
he has by now well earned a pedestal 
in children’s literature 


North Central States 
Continued from page 54) 


farm machinery today with the equip 
ment used in horse-and-buggy days. 
Get prices for a tractor, combine, hay 
baler, or cornhusker, Figure out how 
long it would take a man earning 
$75.00 a week to pay for any one of 
these. How many bushels of corn or 
wheat at current market prices) 
would have to be raised in payment? 
7. In a dramatic skit, contrast the 
life of a pioneer flour miller with the 
clevator owners who buy and sell 
quantities of wheat to big milling 
plants Include information about 
water wheels, mill location, millstones, 
kinds of flour, What part of the wheat 
kernel white flour, whole 
wheat flour, and bran? 

8. Have a committee prepare a list 
of questions for a quiz program, Talk 
is cheap, so name the review “The 
million-dollar question What river 
marks the eastern boundary of North 
Dakota? Is the soybean a native prod- 
uct like corn? What river divides 
South Dakota? 

4%. Are good roads as important to 
rural as metropolitan communities 
even though the number of cars or 


be« omes 


trucks using them is less? 


10, How many counties in your 
state? Do they have straight-line boun- 
daries? Are these always practical? 


Possible? Why? 

11. Make a picture story of travel 
in the north central states from the 
time the Indians found horses left by 
Spanish explorers to the diesel trucks, 
streamlined autos, and private and 
commercial planes of today, Show how 
each affected settlement and progress. 

12. In pioneer days, cornhusking 
was a hand operation, and people often 
made a party of it, Have our ideas 


of “what's fun” changed since then 

13. Soil conservation is important 
everywhere, but early farming prac- 
tices, in combination with unusual 
weather conditions, resulted in the 
costly dust 1930's 
Using art work, displays, films and 
filmstrips (see page 87) clarify the 
meaning of contouring, terracing, 
strip cropping, crop gully 
control, and shelter belts 

14. For a different kind of review, 
have a mental-picture test. Ask a com- 
mittee to make a list of items which 


storms of the 


rotation, 


can be easily answered with a quickly 
drawn picture which would identify 
the place or subject Scott's Bluff an 
Ozark home, Corn Palace, Mt. Rush- 
more, tower on Capitol at Lincoln, 
Nebraska —all have distinguishing char- 
acteristics which can be easily drawn 
This method of recall will check on 
how much impression facts have made 

15. Why does the government set 
aside parks and monuments? Have any 
pupils visited them? Were they aware 
of the “Do” and “Don't Don't 
pick the flowers. Don't feed the ani- 
mals Drop waste papers here. Here's 
the occasion to point out civic respon- 
sibility. 

16. Assistance from the art teacher 
or supervisor will be needed on this 
project. Arrange an “art gallery” in 
the hall display cabinet showing paint. 
ings by artists from these stat Ihe 
following list showing the home state 
of the artist and some of his paintings 
may be helpful 

(Continued on page 86) 
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North Central States HE NORTH CENTRAL STATE crops. As the bison gave way to cat- 14. Range-produced cattle are fat- 
(Contiausd from pase tle, sheep, and hogs, men found a way tened in feed lots on corn, grains, and 
, viharitie a to handle the meat so that it could be hay, then shipped to stockyards like 
Dale Nichols Nebraska ) John | Formed after the Louisiana Pur shipped to large markets, particularly those in Kansas City, Kansas, and pre- 
Comes Home for Supper; Company chase of 1805 in the east pared for meat markets throughout the 
for Supper land is part of the gently roll- 9. Farms were scattered, and vil country 
Joha Cox (Kansas) :Storm in Kan ~~ paaw See of our country lages grew more slowly than on the 15. Good highways, a network of 
sas }. Fertility of the soil amazed the east or west coasts railroads, and air travel by the busy 
John Steuart Curry (Kansas): Tor first farmer 10. Improvements in the plow, seed farmer have brought prosperity to a 
nado Over Kansas; The Tornado; Cu 1, Clearme the land of timber was drill, and reaper spelled fortunes for region which tried the patience and 
cus Elephants; Line Storm _ , problem because these were the many farmers, as more acres could be stamina of the early settlers 
Thomas Hart Benton (Missouri grasslands where herds of bison and planted to feed the country’s growing Differences 
Boom Town; also murals in Missouri other wild animals fed population |. Because of a shorter growing sea- 
Capitol » The land slopes gradually upward ll. Increased production brought on. North Dakota specializes in spring 
Toe Jones (Missouri): Wheat Farm from eastem boundaries on problems from overgrazed grass wheat, and the durum which goes into 
ers 6. The pioneer families came from lands which turned into dry dust bowls macaroni 
William C. Palmer (Iowa): Fish st-coast towns and cities and from One-crop farming ruined the soil un 2. Sections of the Dakotas in the 
Story ; urope and the British Isles. They til soil conservation metheds were in west have the Bad Lands, which are 
Cleans Wand ( lawn _ a’ > re —— by cheap land offered troduced. Fertility in most areas has mostly of value as a tourist interest. 
Plants; Pontvalt of Nan: Young Corn: westward moving railroads been improved through diversified 4. Real mountains are a curiosity 
Dinner for Threshers; Midnight Ride which had received free land from the farming, summer fallow, and irriga rather than the rule. Mt. Harney 
of Paul Revere along their right of way tion 242 ft in South Dakota is the 
17. The north central states have Vinters were often severe, and 12. To supply the changing needs in highest east of the Rockies. The Tur- 
contributed authors, poets, and musi cag equipment, industries utilizing tle Mountains in north central North 
cians, To sample the “flavor” of their Trial rwepians mns, rer near-by ores and resources have be- Dakota are really hills, and the Ovarks 
nti aan Geena oO man rish, and Dutch had left politi come more widespread in each state n southern Missouri seemed enough 
literary display (and there'd be no cal tyranny, religious intolerance, or 13. Food processing of meat, grains, like home to attract the mountaineers 
harm in reading the offerings In poverty in the homeland, so they were poultry and dairy produc ts has grown from Kentucky and Tennessee as set- 
clude the Samael Clemens’ book or easily discouraged from the Marquis de Morés packing thers 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 6 Grains of all kinds and the In plant in North Dakota to large busi +. The discovery of gold in 1874 in 
dian’s corn were the first successful nesses with a national reputation the South Dakota Black Hills was 


or Sara Teasdale’s poems, It Is Not 
Far,” “The Falling Star,” and “April 
from Story and Verse for Children 
Miriam Blanton Iiuber ‘Macmillan 
Among the authors who lived in 
these «tates, include Nina H. Morgan, 
who wrote Prairie Star (Viking Press 
This author's childhood was spent in 
the Red River country of North Da 
kota. Laura Ingalls Wilder's On the 


ibout the only lure to prospectors until 
the discovery of oil in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, and North Dakota, and uraniurn 
in the Dakotas 

5. There's a Sheyenne River in east- 
ern North Dakota, and a Cheyenne 
River in western South Dakota Only 
the difference between an “S” and a 
“C” in the spelling 


Preservation of Meats 


Banks of Plum Creck ( Warper & Bros 
describes a covered wagon inp across MARY -MARGARET SCOBEY \, \ RE OF FACTS 
Kansas, Missouri, and lowa. The au Assistant Professor of Education, © ? 1. Theodore Roosevelt lived the life 
thor spent many years in Missouri San Francisco State College Me of a pioneer ranchman in southwest 
Tornado Jones, by Tretla Lamson Dick $5 \ North Dakota between 1883 and B88. 
(Wileox & Follett lao tells a boy 5 G } ’ L Z The Red River on North Dakota s 
experience in Nebraska, which was her f as ve \ eastern boundary flows north into Can- 
home state ee \' ada About 90 per cent of this state 
Show the children where informa 9 is in either pasture or crops 
tion about the story and author is AS YOU explore early American ag { }. Indians and whites were fighting 
found—on the book jacket history the children may wish to ( $2 Sy )) } ce, over the land as recently as 1890. The 
18. Some of the music which has experiment with early types of \ “Ss An last battle at Wounded Knee resulted 
come out of these states may he lo food preservation to answer ques \ } in victory for the white man. and death 
cated in home record collections The tone aroused by discussion oF ae ~ for the Sioux Chief, Sitting Bull, and 
of “Same en the The difference in all ble 
taste of meats preserved in earlier tahen feom the 


Range,” was written by a doctor 
é ays, and those preserved b 
® ‘ one pres y stead Mine in South Dakota since its 


md 


Brewster M. Higley, and composed by 
a carpenter, Daniel Kelley 

Indi in inspired Thurlow 
Lieuran °, an lowan, who spent part 
of his life in Kansas. “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka” may seem delicate for 
the ears of your pupils, but give it a 
try. “Pale Moon” and the “Missouri 
Walt” were the hit tunes of their day 
(Harry S. Truman revived the latter 
during his administration), and the 
composer wie Frederick x Lowan of 
lowa Another lowan, Egebert Van 
Alstyne, probably was never as well 
known as his “In the Shade of the Old 
Appl lree 

This music will sound strange to 
your “shake, rattle, and roll” fans, but 
they should not be deaf to the earlier 


popular music 
THE TREACHER ASKS 


1. How much does a prize-winning 
hog or steer weigh? 

2. Why did county and state fairs 
oriinate? 

+. Why is the term “elevator” used 
in connection with grain? 

1. When the weather report says 
“blizzard,” what does it mean? When 
the warning is “tornado,” what might 
happen’ What is the difference be 
tween a tornado and a hurricane’ 

5. Why did many prairie § settlers 
first build sod houses’ 

6. When you read that the Missouri 
River has a %-foot channel, does it 
mean wide or deep? Why is that 
depth necessary? 

ad your list grow as you see the 
need for pointing out certain facts, 


modern freezing or canning will dramatize the difference between 
the modern and the historical way of life. Try this with primary or 
intermediate grades as you study modern or historical community life. 

SAUSAGE. Grind three pounds of pork butt very coarsely. To the 
meat add: | teaspoon black pepper, | tablespoon ground red pepper, 
2 teaspoons salt, teaspoons fennel seeds, and | tablespoon pa- 
prika. Purchase some pork casings from the buteher and wash them 
free of the salt they were preserved in. Fill them with the sausage. 
This is done most easily through a wide-+mouthed metal funnel. Cover 
a broom handle with aluminum foil and loop the sausage ropes around 
it. (In order to dry the sausage, it must be stored so that the air 
can circulate around it.) Place the loops in a cool, dry place. As 
the sausage dries, it will shrink. 

SUGAR-CURED BEEF. Slice one-half pound of steak into thin 
stices. Rub into the meat a mixture of: | teaspoon brown sugar, | 
teaspoon salt, ‘> teaspoon black pepper. Place the meat in a small 
crock, and cover with a clean white cloth. Over this pour hot melted 
lard. (The cloth makes the lard easier to remove when the meat is to 
be used.) Put in a cold place; this will not keep in warm weather. 
Rinse off the meat before frying. 

PICKLED BEEF.—-Cut one-half pound of beef in large cubes and 
place in a glass jar containing a brine of *, cup of vinegar, ', cup of 
water, '4 teaspoon salt, and | tablespoon mixed spices (celery seed, 
bay leaves, pepper corns, whole cloves, stick cinnamon, fennel seeds, 
and red peppers). 


Vinegar is a good preservative of meat, fish, and many vegetables. 
In the early days of this country people depended on vinegar to keep 
a good part of their food, bat milder methods are preferred today. 
If it weren't for modern methods that retain more of the natural 
flaver, we would still have many pickled products in our markets. 

In preserving, bag salt produces a bettersasting product. 

Foods keep best if stored in an enclosure with an earth floor. Some 
older homes today «till have fruit cellars with earth floors. 


Epironiat Note: if you order retted flax straw from the State Flax 
Industry, Salem, Oregon as suggested in Dr Seobey's September 
article, please include postage (at parcel-post rates), in addition to 
$.20 a pound for the straw itself 

For $1.00, plus postage, you can obtain from this same source a 
school exhibit containing specimens of pulled flax, deseeded straw, 
retted straw and fiber, seed, and flaxseed meal. The exhibit weighs 
about three pounds, so figure postage accordingly 


discovery at Lead ( pronounced Leed 
in 1874 is valued at 3 billion dollars. 

5. In 1831, crowds at Fort Pierre 
on the Missouri River cheered the ar- 
rival of the steamboat Yellou stone, but 
in 1934, the government was sponsor- 
ing the first stratosphere flight by 
balloon near Rapid City in the same 
state of South Dakota 

6. Half the timothy seed produced 
in the country comes from South Da- 
kota 

7. Its sister state to the north shares 
the flax-seed production honors with 
Minnesota. Linseed oil is an important 
by product 

8. Alfalfa is a valuable hay crop in 
many states, but in the Midwest, dehy- 
drating plants take advantage of the 
five cuttings a year to dry the nutri 
tious crop for use in animal and poul- 
try feeds, and even in special “teas” 
used in the treatment of ailments 

9. The Bad Lands were once the 
bottom of a salt sea which turned into 
the sandstone which was eroded into 
fantastic shapes by winds and rains 

10. Teo the Spanish Coronado, Kan- 
sas was a land fit only for Indians and 
bison (maybe buffalo to you), but the 
Sand Hills of Nebraska seemed like 
home” to him 

11. Tree planting and not tree cut- 
ting was the concern of early Nebras- 
kans As a result, Arbor Day began 
there under the sponsorship of J 
Sterling Morton, who was Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Cleveland 
His home, Arbor Lodge, in Nebraska 
City, is a state park 

(Continue don page 87) 
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North Central States 
(Continued from page 86) 


12. Oil wells can be seen in the resi- 
dential district in Wichita, Kansas. 

13. Modern evaporation plants pro- 
cess the salt found near Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

14. The first wheat in Kansas came 
from Russia with a group of Mennon- 
ites, 

15. The geographical center of the 
U.S. is two miles from Lebanon, Kan- 
sas. 

16. Missouri, the state, 
is midway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and Canada and Mex- 
ico. 

17. The Pony Express service to 
Sacramento, California, began at St. 
Joseph, Missouri. Relays of 
and riders covered the 1,960 miles in 
10 days. 

18. The Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Project has plans for 137 dams, 
of which 37 are finished, and 1,656 
miles of levees Besides de« pening the 
river at many places, it is also * fixing” 
the channel to make navigation easier 
for the giant tow barges which are 
again finding that river travel pays 
dividends 

19. To make way for the Oahe Dam 
in South Dakota, 3,000 Indians have 
been relocated on lands where they 
can compete with the white man as 
farmers. This earth dam, with a mil 
thick base, will form a lake from 
Pierre to the border of North Dakota 

20. Corn and hogs spell lowa with 
a dollar sign 

21. A soft gray rock, called gypsum, 
is a material for plaster and 
stucco, and 70 square miles of Web- 
ster County, Iowa, is underlaid with 
30-foot depths of this material, which 
is pro essed outside the state 

22. Joseph Pulitzer, whose fortune 
pays the awards for journalistic prizes, 


“show me” 


horses 


basic 


was born in Budapest, Hungary. After 
service in the Union Army, he began 
a newspaper career in St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. He introduced human-interest 
stories as a feature of his papers 

23. One of the 
washing-machine factories is at New- 
ton, lowa 

24. A pledge to everlasting friend 
ship can be read on a stone cairn at 
the International Gardens near Dun 
seith in the Turtle Mountains. This 
garden, dedicated in 1932, extends in 
to Canada’s Province of Manitoba 

25. Visitors to Spearfish, South Da 
kota 


Passion Play ¢ 


country’s largest 


in the summer, may witness th 
ven by a group of play- 
ers who came from Germany 

26. The faces of four famous Amer- 
icans can be seen a distance of 17 miles 
as they peer out from the 6,000-ft 
crest of Mt. Rushmore in South Da- 
kota. This “shrine of democracy” hon- 
ors Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
and Theodore Roosevelt \ six-foot 
man could stand in one of the eyes, 
and it would be a 60-ft 
the hairline to the chin of any figure 

27. Since 1892, corn farmers have 
taken pride in the Corn Palace at 
Mitchell, South Dakota, where each 
year the 150-ft. wide and 182-ft 
building is decorated with 
corn, sorghums, and grasses in prepa 
ration for the Corn Festival in late 
September. Two to three thousand 
bushels of corn are sawed lengthwise 
and fashioned into towers, minarettes, 


jump from 


long 
colors d 


roof, and side walls 

28. On January 1, 1863, Daniel 
Freeman, a soldier, claimed the first 
160 acres of free land offered by the 
government by the Homestead Act 
His home, near Beatrice, Nebraska, is 
now a national monument 

29 The early sod houses were a 
thing of beauty each spring when the 
rains awakened the prairie flowers ly- 


ing dormant in the sod blocks form- 
ing the walls. 

30. “Pay as you go” is Nebraska’s 
motto; this state with the one-body 
legislature took 10 vears to build its 
magnificent capitol. Crowning its 400- 
ft. tower is a statue of “The Sower” 
by Lee Lawrie. A plaque on the build- 
ing reads “Honor to ploneers who built 
the sods that men to come might live.” 

31. Ten miles outside Omaha is the 
“City of Litthe Men” where Father 
Flanagan made a home for boys who 
needed love and attention. It is a 
haven for boys of all races and creeds 

32. De Iphos, Kansas, was the home 
of the little girl, later Mrs 
Bedell Billings, who asked Abraham 
Lincoln to grow a beard 

33. Each year, the day before Ash 
Wednesday, Liberal, 
Kansas, compete with the women of 
Olney, England, in an International 
Pancake Race The winner runs a 
quarter of a mile while carrying a pan- 
cake in a frying pan, and tossing it 
twice in the air en route 

34. Walt Disney began his career at 
the Kansas City Art Institute, with 
Artist Thomas Hart Benton as teacher 


Grace 


house wives of 


Ode to a Mattress Carton 
Denley Gill Boone 


Hail to thee, O mattress carton, 

Friend of teachers, children too. 
Without you to paint and cut up 
They would not know what to do. 


You're nondescript in the beginning, 

Colorless, and awkward as to size, 

But when they use you for their 
programs 

You are a blessing in disguise. 


You are animals and trains and houses. 
You are flowers and birds and bees. 
You are music notes and circus cages, 
Butterflies and stars and trees. 


You can be a castle of enchantment; 

You can be a springtime woodland 
scene 

You can be old Santa Claus'’s workshop; 

You can be worlds seen only in a 
dream. 


Ah, yes indeed, we hail and thank you; 
In education you have had a part. 
You are proof that objects lowly 
Can be turned into works of art. 


55. Financial aid for Charles Lind 
bergh’s solo flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean in 1927 came from St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

46. Taking a train from Union 
Station at St. Louis, Missouri, is no 
problem. There are no steps to climb 
to reach the 42 tracks serving that 
transportation center 
Washington Carver, born 
in slavery near Diamond Grove, Mis- 


Creorge 


souri, became a famous Negro scientist 
His birthplace, now a national monu- 
ment, is simply known as Diamond. 

38. Former President Herbert 
Hoover was born at West Branch, 
lowa; and Henry A. Wallace, vice- 
president under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
was also a citizen of that state 

$9. Antonin Dvorak, the musician 
from Bohemia, spent a summer in 
lowa, at Spillville, working on his 
symphony From the New World. A 
highway now bears his name. “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and “Hum- 
oresque” are also compositions by 
this musician 

40.’ When you eat a bow! or box of 
popcorn, do you ever wonder where it 
might be lowa 
where a fifth of the country’s produc- 
tion is under cultivation, 


grew’? A good 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

1, Be prepared for the future. Tape- 
record the reports made by commit- 
tees representing several activities. Or 
create a dramatic skit incorporating 
music of an earlier day in the north 
central poems from Eugene 
Field or Sara Teasdale, and a descrip- 
tion of some episode in a book the 
children have read. Make a record- 
ing of this, and there you are—two 
programs-in-waiting for a P.T.A. meet- 
ing or the assembly. 

2. If your school has open house 
more often than National Education 
Week, your class could rearrange their 
displays, charts, and cultural material 
to tell the story of the north central 
states under these titles: “In the Early 
Days” and “Now.” This will give 
them an opportunity to review and 
evaluate their work before the audi 
ence comes for a verbal and visual 
appraisal of class accomplishments, 

about the Board of Educa- 
tion? Do they ever see your classroom 
in operation? The presence of the 
“in a body” would indeed be 
because the children 

and maybe yeu 
So, the class could 


States, 


members 
overwhelming 
would not be natural 
wouldn't be either 
make the gracious gesture (for lan 
guage arts) and write each member of 
the board to visit while the group is 
having this social-studies tour of the 
north central states 


EVALUATING THE UNIT 


It is hoped that your class completes 
the study with these thoughts about 
the north central states 

1. The land is no longer thinly pop- 
ulated prairic, but a highly productive 
part of our country where there is still 
‘breathing space” between farms, vil- 
lages, and cities. 

2. Miles and miles of curveless high- 
ways and rail routes are only possible 
where nature has not thrown up 
mountainous barriers 

}. Even though long hours on the 
farm or in the factory was the life for 
many people, others had the time and 
talent to become nationally known ar- 
tists, authors, and 
lo develop more of the same, special- 
ized schools were created to educate 
new talent. Some wealth from indi- 
viduals has been translated into ex- 
cellent museums for the enjoyment of 
many people. 


musicians, poets 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


trbor Day (tilmstrip, color), Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Base Terracing (film, free), 
I. Case Co., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Capital City filmstrip Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska 
attleman (film), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill 


~ 


Central Plains, The, “U.S. Regional 
Geography” filmmstrip, color), 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E 


tist St., New York 17 


City People of the Middle West, “The 
Middle West filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14 

Cornbelt, The, “The Middle West” 
filmstrip, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc 

Com Farmer Americans at Work” 
filmstrip Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Filmes, In 

Covered Wagons Roll Westward: 
Crossing the Mississippi, “America 


Expands Its Boundanes” (filmstrip, 
color Kye Gate House, 2716 
tist Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
volution of Farming Series (film- 
strips), Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
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S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 

George Washington Carver, The Plant 
Doctor, “Leaders of America” (film- 
strip, color), Eve Gate House, Inc. 

Grant Wood (film), Pietura Films Cor- 
poration, 487 Park Ave., New York 

Great Plains—Geograpky, “United 
States—Its History and Geography” 
(filmstrip, color), Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 

Great Plains—History, “United States 

Its History and Geography” (film- 
strip, color), Text Film pt., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 

Harvesting Seeds of Plenty (film, col- 
or), |. I Clase Co., Inc 

Mark Twain, “Authors of Many Lands 
and Times” (filmstrip, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc. 

Nebraska History Series (filmstrips), 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Extension Division, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Our Louisiana Purchase (film), Aca- 
demic Film Co., 516 Fifth Ave, 
New York 18, N.Y 

Pioneers of the Plains, “American His- 
tory Series” (filmstrip), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine. 

Pony Express (film, color, and black 
and white), Arthur Barr Produc- 
tions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena 7, 
Calif 

Prairie, The (film, color), Arthur Barr 
Productions 

Soil Conservation Set, “Conserving 
Our America” (filmstrips, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Ine, 

Story of Theodore Roosevelt, The 
“Great American Presidents” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Ed- 
uecation, In 

Strips and Curves (film, color, free), 
J. I. Case Co., Ine. 


Then and Now in the Corn Belt, 
“Then and Now in the United 
States” (filmstrip, color), Silver 


Burdett Co., Park Ave., Morristown, 
NJ 

Then and Now in the Midwest Dairy 
Lands, “Then and Now in the United 
States,” (filmstrip, color), Silver 
Burdett Co 

Theodore Roosevelt, Man of Action, 
“Leaders of America” (filmstrip, 
color), Fye Gate House, Ine 

Wheat Farmer (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc 


Breezy’s Bag 
(Continued from page 83) 


guests are very happy about their 
gifts.” Then he said, “Would you 
like to see what I carry in my bag?” 

“Oh, yes,” Breezy said 

So the doctor opene d his bag. Inside 
were surgical bandages, 
adhesive tape, other 
things. The doctor took out some small 
flat sticks with round ends 


instruments 
medicine, and 


“Here are some tongue depressors,” 
he said. “Put them in your bag. You 
may find a use for them.” Then he 
roll of bandage and 
“There,” he said, “a 
start for your next collection.” 

“Thank you,” Breezy said. He looked 
around at the smiling children. “I'd 
better go now and look for more things 
for my bag.” 

“Get Susan to help you,” the doctor 
said She might give you some of her 
discarded toys for your bag. How 
about it, Susan?” 

Yes, oh, yes,” Susan said 

As they started for the door, the 
superintendent's wife said 

“Come again, Breezy and Susan.” 

‘We will ri bring 
some flowers.” 

And I'll bring my bag,” Breezy 
promised, 


wave Breezy a 


some Band-aids 


Susan said 
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Aelyul Teaching Materials 


end CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, NY. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
acceptable.) 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


: General coupons on pages 74 and 88. Audio-Visual 
Ces coupons on pages 22, 36, and 38. 


AMERICAM AMD INSTITUTE. send one complete pectet of the 

unit, Wren end Steel of Werk, designed for midd'e and upper grades. The packet includes 
one teacher's manuel, 16 pupil folders, end one wall chart | 

Ins. 539 

Name Grade 
School Address | 
City TTT . Lone Stete . 1-56 | 


MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEM. Piease send me « copy of “ARTMAGIC’ Drawing and Let- 
tering Course, using the Marsh “'77°', colortul booklet which suggests 100 uses for teach- 


ors, incl. Flash Cards, Posters, Viewal Aids Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 
; Shows how to have fun with your 77" Pen 
ins. 510 
Name Grade | 
‘ | Street of . No. Pupils 
ar THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me ilivetreted brochures describing the 
Winston Health Series, Grades through 
ins. 
Neme Grade 
Street OF B.D. No. Pupils 
44 City Zone State 1.56 
MATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Sducetional Division. Picase send me 4-color Map of 
Ne | the Coal Areas in the USA, show!ng reserves for each coal state, and description of coal 
production 
~ ins, 160 
Nemes Grade seve 
Siveet of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 1-86 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY You Talk Better With Chalk send me 
tree vample of new Velvaten dustiosns chalk (Use school letterhead | 
Ins. 222 
Grade 
GO No. Pupils 
City . Zone State 1-66 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. send me items checked: [| Pennywise Tours; 
Gatra-City Trips: Independent Tours 
Ins. 445 
Name . 
City Zone State 1-66 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. Please send me tree literature folders 
ins. 304 
Zone State 186 
. 
POLLETT LIBRARY BOOKS. rush full information on FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND 
BOOKS [ipecia! room libraries! as shown in November INSTRUCTOR, pages 26-27 | 
ins. 17 
PRESH PRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSN. send your health end eulrition prmery 
unit, meluding 36 sets of 12 coloring pages about fresh fruits and vegetables; plus teach- 
< ing manuel. | enciose for postage 
ins. 508 
Street or A.D. .... No. Pupils 
| 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
. . « Interestingly enough, I didn’t like 
the November cover, but the children 
were crazy about it. 

Frances Coombs, Texas 


..» If that was the best my children 
could do, at least U'd have sense enough 
not to show it to anybody. 

Milton ©. Stone, Texas 


. « « Even with Miss Garrels’ explana- 
tion, | still don't understand it. 
Louise Metregor, Louisiana 


... best cover since I've been subserib- 
ing to The Instructor. 
Janet Rye, New York 


Your cover inspired the best art les- 
son I've had this year... 
Norma bk. Wallace, Delaware 


Apparently our cover created quite 
a sensation. Score on the letters: 26 
for it, 10 against. It’s nice that even 
some people who didn't like it took 
the time to write and tell us! 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am very glad to see so much Co- 
lumbus Day material in the October 
Instructor .... 

It would have been nice if you could 
have announced to your readers about 
the recently formed National Citizens’ 
Committee for Columbus Day. This or- 
ganization will do a lot to foster a 
better understanding of Latin America, 
and teachers should know about it... 

Wilson ©. Hillyard, Oklahoma 


We couldn't agree with you more, 
Wilson, and in proof, therefore, turn 
to page 9 in your October Instructor. 
You see we did include it, but you 
happened to miss it. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the November Fall Parade of Chil- 
dren's Books, there is an article entitled 
“Books Fill Many Needs.” One of these 
is, “to soften the blow of pet problems.” 
A young boy in my room recently 
moved into an apartment and had to 
give up his dog. | gave him Sea Pup to 
read as suggested. He was so touched 
that he asked his mother to buy him a 
copy for his very own. Thank you for 
the article. 

Stella P. Hallowell, Indiana 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


Thank you for printing President 
Eisenhower's proclamation for American 


7 


Education Week. As part of our cele- 
bration, my children wrote a letter to 
the President, thanking him and wish- 
ing him a speedy recovery. 

Samuel ©. Maney, Indiana 


* 
Dear Miss Owen 
I particularly enjoyed the story 
“Saturday Market™ by Miss Chaffin. 


Could we have more by this writer? 
..- Could we have more poems? 
Ola Carter, West Virginia 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
...+.» FT am not a Lena Staub, nor am 
I a Betty Parent, but I do have particu- 
lar criticisms of attitudes, techniques, 
and context of knowledge fed to our 
offspring. The dentist incidem (Betty 
Parent's Diary, October issue} provokes 
me to write. Is it commendable to en- 
courage lazy questions instead of in- 
sisting upon application of thought? 
° They seem to be a by-product of 
“ereative-experience” learning. It is 
this dilettante approach that is so objec- 
tionable and raises so many doubts 
about the value of “progressive” educa- 
tion as compared to the “3 R's.” ... 

A quick check by classification would 
have answered the question for an indi- 
vidual or a class but a little active 
thinking would be required and such 
thinking might even lead to a compre- 
hension of the facts thus far learned 
and lead to discussion of and compre- 
hension of a much broader topic 
evolution and geneties . 

Beatrice M. Greer, California 


Mrs. Greer’s total letter would have 
filled these two columns. We chose 
an interesting excerpt. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We have an American school here, for 
our missionary children. | use your 
magazine regularly as a source of in- 
formation, and also to keep in touch 
with the latest things going on in the 
educational world. . . . 

We are limited in our art to a few 
mediums. Enclosed are two of the 


Halloween designs done by the second- 
graders. (One is shown below.) 1 know 


they are not good enough for publica- 
tion, but wanted to tell the children 
they had gone to America. 

I taught in America for two years be- 
fore coming here, and in many ways the 
educational opportunity is much greater 
here. We television to force 
us to pul on a keep the 
children amused, and consequently the 
pupils are all avid readers a pleasant 
change from life in Washington, D.C. 

We have things here you don't have 
in America lions, hawks (we made In- 
dian headdresses), hyenas, and lots of 
local color... . 

We are currently studying Food and 
Water in Grades 1-3, and Baffin Island, 
as a cold region, in Grade 5. 

Virginia Noell, Tanganyika, FE. Africa 


have no 
cireus to 


% 


OR CLUB 


CAN EARN 


YOUR SCHOOL, CLASS 


* 50.00 * 
**100.00 * 
* 500.00 * 
* °1000.00 * 


Selling SUNSHINE 
QUALITY CARDS 


Sound unbelievable? Well, it's not 
... because thousands of schools, 
clubs and other groups have earned 
tremendous amounts of money the 
easy Sunshine way. Sunshine cards 
possess two distinguishing character- 
istics — they're low in price and 
AMAZINGLY HIGH IN QUALITY, 
universally recognized as the BEST 
value in greeting cards anywhere. 


ALL NEW FOR 1956! 


The tremendously popular tall, slim 
cards are featured in Sunshine's Fast 


Made. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 


ORDER 


| | 


| 
| 


Selling Assortments. Nationally Fa- 


mous, 16 Cards with 6 decorated en- 
velopes, $1.00. 21 card Petite As- 


sortment, $1.00. Deluxe 21, Koda- | 


chromes, Slim Notes, Scripture Text, 
Gift Wraps, Ribbons, plus many more 
make up the COMPLETE Sunshine 
Art Line. 


Write TODAY fer a FREE copy of | 


our Famous Sunshine Fund Raising 
Plan for Schools and Organizations. 


We'll also include catalog and com- | 


plete details, plus samples on ap- 
proval of a few leading sellers. Help 
your students to help themselves — 


SELLING SUNSHINE QUALITY 
GREETING CARDS. 


* 


SUNSHINE 


ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Dept. IN-1 
45 Warwick Street 


Springfield 1, Mass. 


26 E. Union Street 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


(if East of Rockies, write Springfield, Mors.) 


Annotated List of Books fer 
Supplementary Reading Care- 
fully chosen list of 1000 children’s books 
arranged by topics and schoel grade 
levels; this 1956 edition has such new 
features as books to stimulate the begin- 
ning reader to want to read and books 
suitable for remedial reading (Chil- 
dren's Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13; free if requested 
on official letterhead; otherwise, $.25). 


Desegregation in the Baltimore 
City Schools Keport of a study 
which was made to determine why the 
Baltimore School Comissioners decided 
to desegregate when they did and in 
the way they did, and to learn how their 
policy was worked out (Maryland Com- 


mission on Interracial Problems and 
Relations, 719 St. Paul St. Baltimore 
2; free). 


Helping Children in Trouble— 
Pamphlet telling how a community can 
reach out to help its children as soon 
as they need help, as demonstrated by 
the 6-year St. Paul experiment conducted 
by the Children’s Bureau local 
social agencies; Catalog No. FS 3.209: 
320 of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


of $.15). 


and 
(Superintendent 
ington 25, DA 


Highways to History full-color 
eight-foot wall display of ten outstand- 
ing historic spots in America; and up to 
fifteen copies of an eight-page lesson 
guide for studying these historic spots 
Center, Box 


(Greyhound Information 


815, Chicago 90; free). 


How to Prepare and Use Objec- 
tive Tests Descriptions of the four 
most common objective teets and their 
variations, with suggestions for fram- 
ing questions, administering, and seor- 
ing them (Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison 
st.. Chieago 12; free). 

How to Head Faster |6-page 
comic-style booklet of suggestions for 
wave to learn to read faster; teaching 
manual available (Dow Corning Cor- 
poration, Midland, Mich.; §.10 each, 
discounts in quantity). 


Masie for Children’s Living— 
Booklet emphasizing the fact that 
teachers should not try to make skilled 
musicians out of children but help all 
to grow in ability to enjoy music and 
use it as an emotional and creative out- 
let (Association for Childhood Edaca- 
1200 Fifteenth St. 
5, D.C.; $.75). 


tion International, 


N.W., Washington 


Notable Educational Hooks of 
1954 —Annual list by the 
staff of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore; reprinted from the NEA 
Journal (Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; $.05). 


prepared 


Open New Doors to Crcative 
Activity Booklet describing many 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
DO NOT WHITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


CASE. 


MATERIALS YOU WILL ) 
WANT TO ORDER 


uses for Scotch Plastic and Seoteh Cel- 
lophane tape in the classroom ; available 


in small quantities to schools (Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing 
pany, St. Paul 6, Mian.; free). 


Planning for Talented Vouth— 
Pamphlet discussing ways of identify- 
ing gifted children, instructional pro- 
cedures, and administrative adaptations 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
27; $1.00). 


Research Helps in Teaching the 
Language Arts yet inter- 
estingly written booklet of bibliogra- 
phies pertaining to several phases of 


the language arts (Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. Wash- 
$1.00). 


ment, 
ington 6, 


Safety Thru Elementary Science 

Booklet giving such 
principles as “Fire can be started by 
friction,” then the result 
ant hazards, and outlining safe practices 


busie science 


describing 


to overcome them (National Commis. 
sion on Safety Education, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6, 
$.50). 


The Saga of Sawdust 
strip of thirteen important farm safety 
lessons through a comic character with 
wall poster of Sawdust Sam included; 
write to address given here for name of 
you (hdu- 
Case Co., Racine, 


distribution center nearest 
cational Division, J. 1. 


Wis.; free). 


Sereen Printing for All Ages— 
Reprim of a four-page insertion in the 
December Instructor, giving specific in- 


formation on the various methods of 


and uses for silk sereen printing; avail- 


able in small quantities to schools 
(American Crayon Co. Sandusky, 
Ohio; free). | 


Sit tUpand Learn! booklet explain 


ing through text and drawings the im- 
portance of good posture and nee 
giving 
seat heights for each grade is included 


for classroom seating; a chart 


(General School Equipment Co. 869 

Hersey Si. St. Paul, Minn.; free). 

Selving Arithmetic Problems 


Mentally brochure written for chil- 
dren but helpfal to teachers too, telling 
how to develop skill in mental arith 
Service, lowa State 


Falls, lowa; 


metic (Extension 
Teachers College, Cedar 


$.25). 


The United Nations and How tt 
Werks (ine of the “Clase Workit” 
model-making projects containing pre- 
printed materiale which can be folded | 
and produce a 
dimensional model of the buildings of 
the UN headquarters; «a 30° x 30” 
world map shows the seope of the UN 


assembled to three- 


and its activities (Education Resear h, 
1625 Eye St. N.W., Washington, 
DA; $1.00). 
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PLANNING Your vacation’? 


Holiday 


offers you the only Travel 
Pianning Kit with music! 


Hi-Fi 334 record plus six colorful brochures, 


Now—you can see, read and hear 
about the exciting days which can be 
yours via the S-A-S European 
Holiday. 


VISIT LONDON, PARIS, ROME and many 
other cities . at no extra fare, Choose 
12 or more of Europe's charming, histori- 
cal cities and see them all... over 80 
extra-city trips to choose from; no fixed 
tours; visit any or all at your leisure. 


PENNYWISE TRIPS TO 11 COUNTRIES 
(Your choice of 6 tours—2 or 3 weeks) 
Fly S-A-S overnight to Scotland... travel 
by steamer, or train through 
Europe, Round trip by air, hotels and 
meals, local tra el and sightseeing all 
included in one low-cost ticket 


coach 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL AGENY, He 
can save you 50%, on your “European 
Holiday” Travel Planning Kit. And 
his expert advice and service is free! 


CLASSROOM SPECIAL—F ach kit ordered 
from S-A-S at $1.00 will also contain 
additional maps, foreign currency 
charts, time and metric conversion tables 
for classroom study 


(are) 
} j 


636 Fitth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me items checked: 


Travel Plan 

ing 
Address. 

Please 
City State. ... send me free 

wlerature 


¥ } 
J/ 


= 
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INDEX, September 1955 — January 1956 


American Education Week—See also Teacher's Help-One- 
Another Club 
Keport to Parents with Pictures (article), Nov. "55, p 


15 
This Is My Life (art), Nov. "55, p. 41 
2 Ideas for American Education Week (art), Nov. 55, 
p. 108 
Animals 
Autumn Party, An (verse), Oct. 55, p. 35 
“Mother and Son H. W. B. Davis (picture), Oct 
p. 25 
Pets (poster), Sept. "55, p. 91 
Primary Activities on Pets (unit), Sept. 55, pp. 90 91 
Swiltioot's Adventure (story), Sept. 55, p. 56 
loo Many Shoes (verse), Sept. 55, p. 61 
Arithmetic 
Kirthday Song (veree), Sept. 55, p. 61 
House Plans and Models (article), Oct. 55, p. 98 
Meaningful Arithmetic in First Grade (article), Sept 
55, p.74 
She Didn't Stop to Think (play), Sept. "55, p. 44 
Art in the Classroom—See also Girls and Boys and Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Articles 
Art Assumes Ite Rightful Place, Jan. ‘56, p. 44 
Chaos Controlled, Jan. ‘56, p. 50 
Children React to Modern Art, Oct. "55, p. 53 
Heritage of the Bible , Cet. "55, p 79 
In-Service Art Workshop, Jan. "56, p. 49 
Putting Life into the Art Program, Nov 55, p 9 
Weeks Out of Kindergarten, Sept. p. 39 
Wondertul World of Children’s Art, Jan. "56, p. 45 
Art Pile 
Start Your Own Art Idea Pile, Sept. "55, p. 5! 
Art Masterpieces 
“Hunt The” 
p 8), Sept "55 
“Mother and Son” 
6), 55 
“My Cat Awakes”—Gabriclla Granata (cover; dis- 
cussion, p. 10), Nov, '55 
“Queen Nefretete” (Egypt, about 1370 B.C.), (cov- 


er; discussion, p. 12), Jan. "56 


Andrew Wyeth (cover: dis ussion, 


H. W. B. Davis (discussion, p 


Christenas Greeting Cards 
Albion Cards, Dec. ‘55, p. 37 
Chain Card to Hang on Tree, Dec, 55, p. 36 
Cutout Cards, Dec, p. 36 
Foil and Fabric Cards, Dec. “55, p. 37 
Paper Towel Cards, Dec, 55, 36 
Ribbon Tree Cards, Dec. p. 46 
Construction 
All Ages Can Make Dioramas, Sept. 55, p. 54 
Background Scenery Adds to Papier-MAché Figures, 
55, p. 51 
Boxes and Bulbs, Sept. (55, p. 48 
Children Delight in Things That Move, Jan. '56, p 
65 
Our Book of the Month, Nov. '55, p. 107 
Space Designs with Clay and Bamboo, Jan. "56, p. 46 
Wire and Varn Animals, Oct, “55, p. 110 
Crafts 
Aluminum Foil, Nov. p. 46 
Carving Book Fads, Dec. p. 51 
Columbus in Clay and Plaster, Oct. 55, p. 54 
Ruched Aluminum Trays, Dec, p. 30 
Forest Finery, Dec, p. 72 
Pourth-<Gracers Improve and Like It, Jan. ‘56, p. 84 
From the Needles of the Pines, Oct. "55, p. 50 
Gourd Characters, Oct. "55, p. 47 
Mosaic Art, Oct. 55, p. 52 
Pour Your Own Candles, Dec. p. 38 
Screen Printing for All Ages, Dec. '55, pp. 63 66 
Cut Paper 
Our Snow Men Play “Ring-around-a-Rosy,” Jan 
Sh, p AK 
Desian 
(Crayon Batik Makes Allover Designs, Sept. 55, p. 50 
What Can You Do with Leaves? Sept. '55, p. 49 
Ciilts 
Carryall Bag to Make, Dee, ‘55, p. 84 
Clay Candleholder, Dec, p. 28 
Covered Coat Hanwers, Dee 55, p 82 
Paint Asbestos Mats, 55, p 
Paper Wallet, 28 
Place Mats, De« 5p 26 
Pin-on Pockets, De« 35, p. 29 
Pine-Cone Tree, Dec. '55, p. 68 
Sprayed Calendar, Dec, 55, p. 28 
Sugar-Loal House, Dec. p. 68 
Tree Necktie Rack, De« "35. p 29 
Woven Doll Stoles, Dec, 87 
Holiday Art 
Cardboard Tube Ornaments, Dec. 55, p. 34 
Chicken-Wire Tree, Dec, 55, p. 32 
Cotton Balls for He ads, De« 55, p “4 
Daily Tree, 55, p. £6 
Favors from Christmas Seals, Dee. “55, p. 85 
Foil Projects, Dec. “55, p. 26 
Folded Paper Angels, Dec. p. 35 
Mache on Balloons, Dec. ‘55, p. 35 
Mache Wreath, De« p. 32 
Photo of Holiday Decorations, Dec, "55, p. 27 
Santa Sirigh, Dee. "55, p. 26 


[90] 


Sprayed Cut-Paper Tree, Dec. 55, p. 32 

Stocking Parade, Dec. p. 4% 

Three Kings, Dec 55, p. £6 

Tree for a Crowded Room, Dec. '55, p. 33 

That Glows, A, Dec. p. 26 

Unbreakable Ornaments, Dec. ‘55, p. 35 
Halloween 

Newsy Nosey Spooks, Oct. "55, p. 48 

Our Halloween (¢ at, Oct. "55, p 55 


Paper-Seulptured Halloween and Other Masks, 


Oct. 55, pp. 48-49 
Thanksgiving 
Clay Turkey, Nov. "55, p. 49 
Pilgrims and Indians, Nov 5 +8 
Souvenir Booklets, Nov. "55, p. 72 
lurkey from a Picnic Plate, Nov. ‘55, p. 49 
Illustration 
Operation “Ouch!” Nov. '55, p. 43 
Painting 
Painting with Natural Earth Colors, Sept. '55, p. 47 
Painting with Soapsuds, Jan. '56, p. 47 
Projects 
Large-Scale Book Characters, Nov. °55, p. 45 
Library Nov 55. p 5 
On the Orewon Trail, Nov. 55, p. 84 
Open New Doors to Creative Activity, Oct. "55, pp 
49 46 
Self-Framed Shadow Boxes, Nov 95. p. 42 
This Is My Life, Nov 55, p +1 
2 Ideas for American Education Week, Nov. °55, p 
108 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Articles 
Every Child Participates with Paper Movies, Jan. 
56, pp 9 
Film Lesson with No Preview? A, Sept. '55, p. 98 
Filmstrips Gave Ancient History Reality, Jan. °56 


pp. 22-25 
Flash! New Materials and Equipment, Jan "56, p. 
14 


Here's What the Children Say, Jan. 56, pp. 25-26 
Instructional Materials for You, Jan. ‘56, p. 13 
Mechanics of Our School A-V Program, Sept. ‘55, p. 
115 

Music Comes to Life with Records, Films, and Pic- 
tures, Jan. ‘56, p. 17 

New Teachers Should Be Very AV Conscious, Jan. 
"56, pp. 15 16 

Our Children Plan the Exhibits, Jan. "56, pp. 20-21 
Put Radio and TV to Work, Jan. '56, p. 28 

Recordings Help in Primary Music, Oct. '55, p. 92 

Report to Parents with Pictures, Nov. °55, p. 35 

l ape Recordings Are Good-Will Ambassadors, Jan 


p. 18 
This Is What I Can Do for My Teacher AV Cus 
tomers, Jan. ‘56, p. 24 


AV Problems F. Dean McClusky Wants to Dis 
cuss with You, Jan 56, p. 35 
Using the I ape Recorder Creatively, Oct. °55, p. 90 
We Created Opakarama, Jan. “56, pp. 34-55 
We Have an AV Service Squad in Our School, Jan 
56, pp. 31-32 
We Learn Our Spanish with Records, Nov. ‘55, p. 6 
We Made Filmstrips for Our Tachistoseope, Oct. '55, 
p. 96 
We Keported to Our Parents Audio Visually, Jan. 
"Sb, p. 36 
Your AV Directory of Materials and Equipment, 
Jan 56, p 10) 
Your School Can Have a Museum, Jan. '56, pp. 27 
Films to Use in the Classroom, Sept. '55, p. 10; Nov. 
5, p. 8; Jan. p. 38 
Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom, Sept. "55, p. 14; 
Oct, p. 13; Jan. "56, p. 39 
Maps 
New England, Sept. '55, p. 41 
North Central States, Jan. '56, p. 55 
Northwest, The, De« 55, p. 71 
South Central States, Oct. “55, p. 57 
Southwest, The, Nov. '55, p. 37 
Pictures 
“Afternoon Ol Paul Nonnast, Sept. °55, p 
André-Jean of France, Sept. 55, p. 22 
Aslak and His Reindeer, Dec. °55, p. 69 
Benjamin Franklin, Jan. ‘56, p. 79 
Cesare of Italy, Oct 5, p. 18 
Eskimo Children at Play, Jan. ‘56, p. 53 
Faith of Our Fathers Living Stull, Nov. '55, p. 89 
Jan of Holland, Jan, ‘56, p. 42 
Luis of Spain, Dee p. 16 
Michel of Switzerland, Nov. '55, p. 30 
Posters 
Be Safe on the Bus, Sept. 55, p. 25 
Christmas Poster, A, Dec, 55, p. 13 
Hous 4, Jan 56, p 65 
Milk lLastes Good, Oct p 
Pets, Sept. 55, p. 91 
lools, Nov. 55, p. 103 
loys, 5, p 79 
Vegetables, Oct 55. p 85 
Reviews of New Records See this department in each 
issue 


Betty Parent's Diary—See this department im cach issue 
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Books for Children—See this department in cach issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department im cach issue 
Chanukah 
Happy Chanukah (play), Dec. °55, 
My Little Dreidel (sone), Dec. "55 
Character Education 
Balloon Farm, The (story), Sept. "55, p. 57 
Biffy’s Best Trick (story), Dec. 55, p. 1 
Breezy’s Bag (story), Jan. p. 61 
Christmas Gift, The (story), Dec. 55, p. 22 
Festival of Nations (story), Nov. "55, p. 71 
First Shepherd, The (story , Dec. °55, p. 22 
Follow Santa’s Example (verse), Dec. °55, p. 39 
Goals (verse), Nov 55, p. 69 
Miss Millony’s Thimble (story), Nov. "55, p. 70 
No New Dress for Susan (story), Sept. "55, p. 58 
Quarrel, The (story), Dec. 55, p. 23 
Sam's Japanese Christmas (story), Dec. '55, p. 20 
Teresa Takes a Test (story , Oct. 55, p. 36 
Work (verse), Sept. "55, p. 61 
Children’s Book Week 
Bookmobile (verse), Nov. '55, p. 69 
Books Fill Many Needs (article), Nov. "55, p. 24 
Eager Readers Have Fewer Reading Problems (arti- 
cle), Nov. '55, p. 15 
Hi Diddle Diddle (verse), Nov. °55, p. 69 
Instructor Fall Parade of Children’s Books (article), 
Nov. p. 13 
Large-Scale Book Characters (art , Nov. "55, p. 45 
Library Exhibit art), Nov 55, p +5 
My Literary Dog (verse), Nov. '55, p. 69 
Our Book Fair (article), Nov. 55, p. 34 
Our Book of the Month (art), Nov. °55, p. 106 
Our Book Reports Had Zip (article), Nov. '55, p. 106 
Recreate with Poetry (article), Nov. '55, p. 29 
lo Celebrate Book Week (artich , Nov. '55, p. 14 
12 Ways to De velop Interest in Books (article), Nov. 
55, p. 23 
Using Books with Gifted Children (artic le), Nov. °55, 
p 19 
Using Books with Slow Learners (article), Nov. 55, p 
Choral Reading 
Child's Story of Christrnas, A, Dec. '55, p. 39 
Christmas Dramatizations 
Billy Tells the Christmas Story, De« 33. p. 72 
Christmas Doings, Dec. “55, p. 53 
Family Buys Christrnas Cards, A, Dec. "36, p. 59 
Herald Angels, The, Dec, '55, p. 58 
Little Match Girl's Dream, The, Dec. "5 
Marco Polo's Story of the M wi, Dec. 55 
No Books for Christmas? Dec. '55, p. 51 
Shoe Children of Today, Dec. '55, p. 58 
Shoemaker’s Christmas, The, Dec. °55, p. 55 
True Christmas Spirit, The, Dec. °55, p. 59 
Story Beautiful, The , Dee 55, p 56 
Unhappy Toys, The, Dec. 55, p. 52 
When I Saw Santa Claus, De« 55, p. 54 
Christmas Songs 
I Know an Old Fellow, Dec, °5 
© Ring the Bells, Dec. °55, p. 42 
Special Christmas Card, The, Dec. °55, p. 40 
When Santa Claus Come s, Dec. 55, p. 41 
Christmas Stories 
Biffy’s Best Trick, Dec. °55, p. 19 
Christmas Gift, The, Dec. °55, p. 22 
Christmas in the Country, Dec. °55, p. 18 
Eddie Found a Good Story, Dec. '55, p. 68 
First Shepherd, The, Dec. '55, p. 22 
Julie's Christinas in Holland, Dec. '55, p. 18 
Little Clown Doll Helps Santa, Dec. °55, p. 19 
Quarrel, The, Dec. ‘55, p. 23 
Sam's Japanese Christmas, Dec. "55, p. 20 
Spee ial Christmas Candle, The, Des 55. p. 21 
Traveling Christmas Tree, The, Dec. 55, p. 20 
Pwinkleteen’s Trip, Dec. p. 24 
Christmas Verse 
December, Dec. '55, p. 39 
Follow Santa's Example, Dec. '55, p. 39 
Hunting a Tree, Dec. "55, p. 39 
Noel, De 55, p. 39 
On Christmas Eve, Dec. "55, p. 39 
Iwinkleteen'’s Trip, Dec. "55, p. 24 
What Teddy Bear Thought, Dec. "55, p. 39 
Columbus, Christopher 
Boats and Ships (verse), Oct. "55, p. 35 
Boy Artist, The (play), Oct. '55, p. 29 
Columbus Day Is in the News! (artick af 
Columbus in Clay and Plaster (art), Oct. 55, p. 54 
Science for Columbus Day (article), Oct. "55, p. 21 
Three Ships from Palos, The (story), Oct "55, p. 32 
Coupons—See this department in each issue 
Creative Dramatics——See also Dramatizations and Christ- 
mas Dramatizations 
Classroom Play Means or End? (article), Sept eM 
p +5 
Great Corn Feast, The, Nov. "55, p. 73 
Poetry Program, A, Oct. p. 27 
Promoting Courtesy by Bringing History Up to Date, 
S« pt 55, p +5 
Promoting Courtesy through Acting and Art, Sept. "55 
p. 43 


p. 57 
I, p 57 


Rhythm Activity, A (autumn), Oct. '55, p. 27 
Skit on Autumn Events, A, Oct. '55, p. 27 
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Story-Play, A (autumn), Oct. "55, p. 27 
Wizard's a Whiz! The, Jan. °56, p. 71 
Dramatizations—See also Chanukah, Christmas Dramati- 
zations, and Creative Dramatics 
America Remembers the First 
p 
Boy Artist, The (Michelangelo), Oct. °55, 
Davy Crockett-Boy and Man, Nov. ‘55, p. 76 
Don't Be a Silly Willie (safety), Sept. "55, p. 45 
Littlest Witch, The, Oct. "55, p. 28 
March of Time, The, Jan. 56, p. 72 
Miss Jones “Will Be Glad To teacher 
Jan "56, p 73 
Rise of a Nation, The 
46 
She Didn't Stop to Think (arithmetic), Sept. '55, p. 44 
Thanksgiving Day Televised by Grade One, Nov. °55, 
p. 74 
UN and the Appleton Family, The, 
Exceptional Child, The 
Gifted Children 
Gifted Child Needs an Enriched Program, The (ar 
ticle), Dec. °55, p. 14 
Is There a Genius in Your Class? (article), Oct. °55, 
Using Books with Gifted Children 
55, p. 19 
Handicapped Children 
Our Book Fair (article), Nov 
Slow Learners 
Eating Out 


recognition 


(Citizenship Day), Sept. "55, p 


Oct. 55, p. 30 


(article), Nov 


(unit), Jan. ‘56, p. 51 


Rain Made to Order at School (unit), Sept. "55, p 
64 

Using Books with Slow Learners (article), Nov. '55, 
p. 21 


Who Likes Milk? (art), Jan 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 
partment in each issue 

Fire Prevention Week 

Fireman Now, A (story), Nov. ‘55, p. 66 

Swamp Call (story), Oct. °55, p. 26 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Franklin, Benjamin 

Benjamin Franklin (picture), Jan. ‘56, p. 79 

Benjamin Franklin (story), Jan. ‘56, p. 78 

Franklin Resolutions (verse), Jan. 56, p. 63 

Some Ideas for Thrift Week (teaching devices), Jan 

56, p. 68 
Games—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 
Eskimo Games, Jan 


"56, p. 51 


See this de- 


56, p 52 


Games for the Elementary School-—See this department 
in each issue 

Game from India, A, Nov. '55, p. 112 

Games from Italy, Dec. °55, p. 12 

Game from Portugal, A, Sept. °55, p. 68 

Game from Thailand, A, Oct. '55, p. 12 


Game from the Sahara Desert, A, Jan 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Bells for Halloween, Oct. 55, p. 71 
Bird Cafeteria, Nov. ‘55, p. 78 
Christmas Coasters, Dec. '55, p. 61 
Christmas Ribbon, Dec. °55, p. 61 
Christmas Scene to Make, Dec. ‘55, p. 62 
Eskimo Doll, An, Jan. '56, p. 76 
“Hand” Book, A, Sept. '55, p. 65 
Leaf Headband, Sept. '55, p. 65 
Let Your Guests Jingle In, Dec. '55, p. 61 
Light Bulb Snow Man, Jan. ‘56, p. 75 
Rocky the Reindeer, Dec. '55, p. 61 
Sawdust Turkeys, Nov 77 
Top to Make . A. Nov 55, p 77 
Toys from Soap, Nov. ‘55, p. 77 
Walking Snow Man, A, Jan. ‘56, p. 75 
Wrap a Small Gift, Dec. °55, p. 62 
Cook's Corner 
Christmas Nut Balls, Dec. '55, p. 62 
Macaroni and Cheese, Jan. ‘56, p. 76 
Peanut Brittle, Nov. ‘55, p. 78 
Potato Soup, Oct. ‘55, p. 7: 
Special Meat Loaf, Sept. 55, p. 66 
Games 
Baby Talk, Sept. '55, p. 65 
Christmas Shopping, Dec. 55, p. 62 
Christmas Tree Game, Dec. ‘55, p. 61 
Feed the Pumpkin, Oct. '55, p. 71 
For a Snowy Afternoon, Jan. '56, p. 76 
Goblin in the Dark, Oct. '55, p. 7! 
Halloween Games, Oct. '55, p. 71 
Lapland Game, A, Sept. '55, p. 65 
Marble Croquet, Sept. 55, p. 66 
Rainy Day Game, Nov 
Snowball Race, Jan. 56, p. 75 
Ten Little Puppies, Nov - p 78 
Turtle Toss, Jan. "56, p. 75 
Notes from Aunt Grace See thi 
Pictorial Stories—-He Came from Another Land 
Albert Einstein, Sept. 55, p. 65 


"56, p. 6 


tlem in cach 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Jan. '56, p. 75 
Hideyo Noguchi, Nov. ‘55, p. 77 
Irving Berlin, Oct. "55, p. 71 


John Muir, Dec. '55, p. 61 
Puzzles 

Back-to-School Puzzle, Sept. ‘55, p. 65 

Crossword Puzzle Fun, Sept 5 

Hunt the Ghost, Oct. ‘55, p. 72 

Jack Frost Puzzle, Nov. '55, p. 78 

January Puzzle, A, Jan. ‘56, p. 75 

Touch of Magic, Sept. 55, p. 66 


Thanksgiving, Nov. '55, 


Quizzes 


Arithmetic Problem, Nov. ‘55, p. 77 

Do You Know? Jan. °56, p. 76 

Halloween Fun, Oct. '55, p. 72 

Inside Secrets, Sept. 55, p. 66 

Mixed Christmas Carols, Dec. ‘55, p. 62 
Scrambled Leaves, Oct. 55, p. 71 
Thanksgiving Cheer, Nov. °55, p. 77 

What Is the Right Number? Jan. ‘56, p. 75 


Riddle Box, The—See this item in each issue 
ence 
Colored Flames, Dec. °55, p. 61 
Flashlight to Make, Jan. '56, p. 75 
Let's Make Crystals, Sept. ‘55, p. 65 
Halloween—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club 
Broomstick Cat, The (story 


, et p 3 


Ghost Who Couldn't Say “Wooo!” The (sone), Oct 
55, p. 37 

Littlest Witch, The (play), Oct. °55, p. 28 

On Halloween (verse), Oct. “55, p. 35 

Our Halloween Cat (article), Oct. 55, p. 55 

Sad Little Orange, The (story), Oct, 55, p. 33 

School for Goblins (story), Oct. '55, p. 32 

lalking and Writine about Hailoween article > Oct. 
55, p. 86 

Voice of Obadiah, The (story), Oct, 55, p. 34 

Handwork—See Art in the Classroom 
Health 

Good Breakfast Story, A (rebus), Sept. 55, p. 100 

Milk Tastes Good (poster), Oct. °55, p. 100 

Primary Activities on Vegetables and Fruits (unit), 
Oct. pp. 84-85 

Things to Do (verse), Nov. '55, p. 69 

’ Classes Brushed Their Teeth! (article), Oct. ‘55, p 

58 

We Found Out “What's Good for Lunch article), 


Nov. '55, p. 50 
Who Likes Milk? (art), Jan 
Home Life 
“Afternoon Off" 
Christmas in the Country (story 
Hunting a Tree (verse), Dec 
Mickey and the Flying Cow 


56, p. 51 


Paul Nonnast, Sept 5 

, Dec. ‘55, p. 18 
55, p. 39 

story), Sept. 55, p. 58 


New Pet (verse), Sept. °55, p. 61 
(nce Upon a Time (verse), Nov. 55, p. 69 
Playhouses (verse), Oct. '55, p. 35 


Puget Sound Lullaby (verse), Jan. '56, p. 63 
Snow Ice Cream (verse), Jan. ‘56, p. 65 
Indians-—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
\corns as Food (article), Oct. 55, p 117 
Grandfather Tells a Story (story), Oct. '55, p. 26 


Great Corn Feast, The (play), Nov. 55, p. 73 
Indian Project (verse), Oct, 55, p. 35 

Indians Were Right, The (article), Sept. '55, p. 111 
Indian Wind Song (song), Oct. 55, p. 31 

Piki Bread irticle 9 Nov 55, p 113 

Pilgrims and Indians (art), Nov. '55, p. 48 

Seven Thanksgivings, The (unit), Nov. ‘55, p. 52 
Singing Boy and Gray Dog (story), Oct. “55, p. 36 


Kindergarten 


About Time (article), Jan, '56, p. 56 

Creative Music in the Readiness Program (article), 
Sept. '55, p. 37 

Eddie Found a Good Story (article), Dec, "55, p. 68 

Houses An Action Song (song), Oct 55, p 55 

Kindergarten Ne wopaper? (article), Jan, 56, p. 56 

Our Halloween Cat (art), Oct. '55, p 55 

Pine-Cone Tree (art), Dec. '55, p. 68 

Rhythm Play (song), Sept. '55, p. 36 


unit), Oct. '55, p. 55 


, Dec. 55, p. 68 


Story of an Apple, The 
Sugar-Loaf House (art 


lime Passes (song), Jan ‘56, p. 56 

We Found Out “What's Good for Lunch article), 
Nov. '55, p .50 

Your Kindergarten and You (article), Sept. '55, p. 36 


Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Ali Baba Did It with Magic (article), Oct. ‘55, p. 20 
“Ing” Sound, The (verse), Jan. ‘56, p. 63 
Talking and Writing about Halloween (article), Oct. 
55, p. 86 
Problems in Language 


Arts Louise Oakley Wants to 


Discuss with You (article), Nov. ‘55, p. 40 
We Learn Our Spanish with Records (article), Nov 
p. 6 
Literature 
Little Match Girl's Dream, The (play), Dee. ‘55, p. 58 
No Books for Christmas? (play), Dec. "55, p. 51 
Plymouth Ballad, A (song), Nov. '55, p. 68 
Shoemaker's Christmas, The (play), Dec. '55, p. 55 
Made to Order——See this department in each issue 
Music—See also Christmas Songs and Songs 
Creative Music in the Readiness Program (article), 
Sept. '55, p. 37 
Rhythm Band Fun (verse), Nov. 55, p. 69 
6 Music Problems Beatrice Krone Wants to Discuss 
with You (article), Oct. 55, p. 74 


New for You-—See this department in Sept. "55, p. 123; 


Oct, p. 123; Nov. "55, p. 115; Dec. "55, p. 91 
Plays—See Dramatizations 
Professional Articles 
Begin Early to Teach the Responsibilities of Peace 
Harold E. Stassen (editorial Jan. "56, p. 41 
Do You Have Breaks in Your School Day? (article 


Oct. p. 82 

Enjoy That Conference with Tornmy's Mother! (arti- 
cle , et 55, p 120 

Exchange Teachers Are American Ambassadors—J. W 


55, p. 12 


), Sept 


Fulbright (editorial), Nov 


“If Boxes Were Horses” (article 55, p. 96 
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In Defense of Activity Periods (article), Oct. 55, p. 99 


Intellectual Cafeterias Are Not Enough—Rt. Rev 
Mser. Nicholas H. Wegner (editorial), Sept. '55, p. 

Make Conservation Exciting—Ira N. Gabrielson (edi- 
torial), Oct. p. 17 

Make the Most of Your Classroom Library (article), 
Sept. p. 116 


Ode to a Mattress Carton 
Organizing the Elementary 
cle), Jan. "56, p. 66 
Our First Week of School 


verse), Jan. p. 87 
School Newspaper (arti- 


article), Sept. °55, p, 120 


Parents Visit Our Reading Classes (article), Oct. ‘55, 
p. 118 
President Eisenhower Proclaims American Education 


Week (proclamation), Nov. 55, p. 110 
Promotions— Pro and Con (article), Sept. '55, p. 24 
Quick Tricks (article), Oct. p. 121 
Standardized Tests—-How, When, Why (article), Oct 


55, p. 24 


Taking Inventory (article), Jan, '56, p, 


Testing Today (verse), Sept. '55, p. 118 

Understanding (paraphrase of I Cor.; 13), Sept. °55, 
p. 93 

What Do Report Cards Mean to Your Children? (ar- 
ticle), Se pt 55, p. 95 


Reading——See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Eager Readers Have Pewer Reading Problems (arti- 
cle), Nov, p. 15 
+ Reading Problems Lucile H. Latting Wants to Dis- 
cuss with You (article), Sept. ‘55, p. 62 
Right Comics Can Be Classroom Tools, The (article), 
Nov. '55, p. 91 
What about Phonics? 
Rural S« hools 


article), Oct. 55, p, 70 


Billy Tells the Christmas Story( play), Dec. "55, p. 72 

County Fair (verse), Se pt. ‘55, p. 61 

County Paper, The (verse), Sept. 55, p. 95 

Forest Finery (art), Dee. 55, p. 72 

House Plans and Models (article), Oct, '55, p. 98 

Our Study of Conservation (unit), Jan. 56, p. 74 

Souvenir Booklets (art), Nov, ‘55, p. 72 

There's More Than News in the Newspaper (unit), 
Sept. p. 94 


We Went on a Pleasure Cruise (unit), Nov. '55, p. 72 
Safety 

Be Safe on the Bus (picture), Sept. 55, p, 25 

Don't Be a Silly Willie (play), Sept. '55, p. 45 


Policeman Chum (verse), Sept. °55, p. 61 
Science—See also Girls and Boys 


6 


After Christmas Comes Science (article), Jan 6, Pp. 
Back to School with Science (article), Sept. “55, p. 38 
Chemicals around the Home 
Baking Soda, Sept. ‘55, p. 38 


Casein, Jan. '56, p. 57 
Gelatin, Oct. 21 
Sugar, Nov. ‘55, p. 51 
lable Salt, Dee, p. 60 
Classroom Science Corner, The (article), Oct. '55, p. 
121 
Indians Were Right, The (article), Sept. °55, p. 111 
Jet, The (verse), Sept. "55, p. 61 
Our School Custodian Teaches a Science 
ticle), Oct. 55, p. 119 
Popo the Cate rpillar story), Se pt 
Preservation of Meats (article), Jan 
Primary Activities on Tools (unit), Nov 
10% 
Rain Made to Order at School (unit), Sept 
Roving Snow Man , Jan, 56, p. 63 
Science for Columbus Day (article), Oct, "55, p. 21 
Science for the Christmas Season (article), Dec. 55, p. 


Lesson ( ar 


"55, p. 26 

26, p. 86 

55, pp 102 
"33> p 
vere 


60 
Science Means Doing (article), Nov, "55, p. 42 
Science through the Back Door (article), Nov. '55, p 
51 
This Is Science (article), Jan. "56, p. 7 


Volcano Erupted in Our Classroom, A (unit), Jan. 56, 
p 69 

Water Words , Jan. 56, p. 63 

Winter Surprises Sammy Squirrel (story 
67 


vers 
Nov 55, p. 


Social Studies—-See also Girls and Boys, Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, and United Nations 
American Children (song), Nov. 55, p, 101 
André Jean of France (pictures ind story Sept 55, 


pp. 22-25 
Aslak and His Reindeer 
Broken Guitar, The (story 
Cesare of Italy 
19 
Davy Crockett. Boy 
Ene Visits Bangkok story 
Eskimo Children at Play 


picture , Dee 
Se pt 
pictures and story 


9, 


, Oct. 55, pp. 18 


and Man (play), Nov, "55, p. 76 
, Oct 55, p ‘4 
activities), Jan p 


Eskimo Children at Play pictures Jar >, p 54 

Fashion Tells the Story (unit), Jan. 56, p. 67 

Fabrics Tell the Story (unit), Jan. 56, p. 67 

Festival of Nations (story , Nov 55, p 71 

Fifth-graders Look at Outer Space (unit), Sept. "55, 
p 64 

Following America's Highways to History (article), 
Dec. pp. 43-50 

Happy Chanukah (play), Dec. "55, p. 57 


Iron and Steel at Work (unit), Oct. 55, pp. 59-66 
Jan of Holland (pictures and story), Jan ‘56, pp. 42 
4% 
Julie's Christmas in Holland (story), Dee 
Luis of Spain (pictures and story), Dee 


Maker of Models 56, p. 62 


(story), Jan 


[914 


Songe 


Stories 


Marco Polo's Story of the Magi (play), Dec. '55, p. 58 
Meet the Junior Red Cros (article), Nov. "55, p. 11! 
Message, The (sory), Sept. "55, p. 59 
Michel of Switzerland (pictures and story), Nov ”% 
pp. 30.31 
Money, Money, Money (unit), Oct. "55, p. 38 
New England (unit), Sept. 55, pp. 40-4! 
North Central States (unit), Jan. 56, pp. 54-55 
Northwest, The (unit ), De« 50, pp 70.71 
On the Oregon Trail (art), Nov. 55, p. 64 
Our City (verse), Sept. "55, p. 61 
Piki Bread (article Nov. 55, p. 11% 
; 
Policemen of the Sea (story , Nov 55. p Ww) 
Preparing Flax (article), Sept. “55, p. 114 
J 
Primary Activities on Houses (unit in. 56, pp. 64 65 
y 
Primary Activities on Toys (unit), Dee 5, pp. 78-79 
“Queen Nefretete” (Bgypt, about 1370 B.C.), Jan. 
cover 
Rise of a Nation, The (play), Sept. "55, p. 46 
Roads (verse), Sept. "55, p. 61 
Roberto of the Rancho (story), Jan. 56, p. 61 
Saturday Market wory), Nov 55 » 
} 
Second -Crade Reciprocity (unit), Sept 55, p. 35 
South Central States (unit), Oct. 55, pp. 56-57 
» 
Southwest, The (unit), Nov. 55, pp. 36-47 
Surprise, The (story), Dec. "55, p ) 
Tanana Plays Nalakatuk (story), Jan. 56, p. 52 
Tent Hound (story in. “56, p. 62 
Thanksgiving Day in Hawaii (story), Nov. 55, p. 70 
These Second-CGraders Started Something (unit), Oct 
"55, p. 25 
Timmy and the Telephone (story), Sept. 55, p. 56 
Traveling Christmas Tree, The (story), Dec. "55, p. 
‘Trouble at Deseret (story , Nov 55, p 90) 
We Built a Steam Shovel (unit), Nov 
Wonderful World of Children’s Art 
p. 45 
See also Christmas Songs and Music 
American Children, Nov. "55, p. 101 


Bad Bold Pirate, The, Jan 5 


55, p. 33 


article), Jan yf 


56, p. 59 

Come, Ye Thankful People, Come, Nov. 55, p. 65 

Day before Thankegiving, The, Nov p. 

Dry Bones, Jan. 56, pp. 58 59 

Ghost Who Couldn't Say “Wooo! 
47 

Houses—An Action Song, Oct. 55, p. 55 

Indian Wind Song, Oct. p. 31 

My Little Dreidel, Dee, '55, p. 57 

Plymouth Ballad, A, Nov. "55, p. 68 

Rhythm Play, Sept. "55, p. 46 

September Spelling, Sept. °55, p. 55 

Time Passes, Jan. 56, p. 56 

Timmy the Timid Scarecrow, Sept. 55, p. 60 


The, Oct, '55, p 


Speiling 


Effective Method in Remedial Spelling, An (article), 
Sept. p. 121 

See also Christmas Stories 

André-Jean of Trance, Sept 

Balloon Farm, The, Sept. p. 57 

Bin Red the Snowplow, Jan. ‘56, p. 60 

Roy with a Dream (Audubon), Sept. 55, p. 26 

ireezy's Bag, Jan. ‘56, p. 6! 

Broken Guitar, The, 


‘ 


Sept. 55, p. 59 


Broometick Cat, The, Oet. 55, p. 35 
Cesare of lealy, Oct. 55, p. 19 
Ene Visits Bangkok, Oct. 55, p. 34 


Festival of Nations, Nov 5) p 71 
Fireman Now, A, Nov. '55, p. 66 
Grandfather Tells a Story, Oct. p. 26 
jan of Holland, Jan ‘56, p. 45 

wis of Spain, Dec, 55, p. 17 
Maker of Models, Jan 56, p.6 
Message, The, Sept. 55, p. 59 
Michel of Switzerland, Nov, p. 31 
Mickey and the Flying Cow, Sept 55, p. 58 
Miss Millony's Thimble, Nov. '55, p. 70 
New Year's Party, The, Jan. "56, p. 60 

No New Dreas for Susan, Sept. 55, p, 58 
Peter and the Jolly Man, Nov, "55, p. 66 
Policemen of the Sea, Nov. "55, p. 90 

Popo the Caterpillar, Sept. 55, p. 26 
Roberto of the Rancho, Jan 56, p. Ol 

Roy, the Drumsetick Boy, Nov. p. 67 


Runaway Ponies, Sept. “55, p. 57 


92 | 


Sad Littl Orange, The, Oct. "55, p. 33 
Saturday Market, Nov. 55, p. 71 
School for Goblins, Oct. "55, p. 32 


Singing Boy and Gray Dog, Oct 
Surprise, The, Dec. °55, p. 2 
Swamp Call, Oct. "55, p. 26 
Swiftfoot'’s Adventure, Sept. p. 56 
lanana Plays Nalakatuk, Jan. 56, p. 52 
Tent Hound, Jan. '56, p. 62 
leresa Takes a Test, Oct 55, p. 36 
Thanksgiving Day in Hawaii, Nov 
Three Ships from Palos, The, Oct. "5 
Sept. 55, p. 56 
rouble at Deseret, Nov. '55, p. 90 
Voie of Obadiah, The, Oct 55, p ‘4 
Winter Surprises Sarmmy Squirrel, Nov. "55, p. 67 
Talking le Over——See this department im cach issue 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Art 
Adobe House, An, Oct "55, p. 78 
Bath Salts, Dec. "55, p. 6 
(Christmas W ndows, 55, p 6,7 
For a Lapel, Oct. 55, p. 78 
Gilt of Service, Dec. "55, p. 67 
Halloween Table Decorations, Oct 
Holly Wre ath, De« 
Indian Pueblo, Oct 55, p 78 
Logs for Houses, Nov. "55, p. 104 
Make Your Stickers, De« 55, p 67 
Old Mother Witch, Oct. 55, p. 78 
Paperweights, De« 55, p. 67 
Pioneer Life Scene » Nov 55, p 104 
lotem-Pole Project, Nov. p. 104 
Iwas the Night Dew 55, p 67 
a Sponge, Sept. 55, p. 92 
De vies 
Arranging Records, Sept. '55, p 
Christmas Card Box, Dec. ‘55, p. 67 
Flag Salut Sept 55. p 9) 
Halloween Parade, Oct. “55, p. 78 
Let Parents Know, Oct, 55, p. 78 
(hur Chart Holds r, Jan 5h, p 70 
Patrol Chart, Jan 56, p. 70 
Pencils in Need, Oct. °55, p 78 
Public School Week, Nov 55, p 104 
Storing Art Papers, Jan. 56, p. 70 
Iry Name Puzzles, Sept. 55, p 
L'se Television, Nov. "55, p. 104 
(Ccames 
Alphabet Hopscotch, Jan 
Drop the Question, Sept 
English Game, Sept. 55, p. 92 
Language 
Language Posters, Se pt "aa p 92 
Parts of Speech, Nov. °55, p. 104 
Yearbooks, Sept. 55, p. 92 
Reading 
Extra Reading, Nov. '55, p. 104 
Reading Interests, Jan. 56, p. 70 
Social Studies 
Cotton Map-Ology, Jan. 56, p. 70 
Teaching Devices 
Activities for UN Week, Oct. 55, p. 69 
In Hlonor of Veterans Day, Nov 55, p 39 
Some Ideas for Thrift Week, Jan. "56, p. 68 


limeny and the Telephone, 


55, p. 78 


ae 
6/ 


56, p. 70 


55, p. 92 


Thanksgiving——See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club 
America Remembers the First Thanksgiving (play 
Nov. '55, p. 75 
Clay Turkey (art), Nov. '55, p. 49 
Come, Ye Thankful People, Come (song), Nov. '55, p 
65 
Day before Thanksgiving, The (song), Nov 
Forest Thanksgiving (verse), Nov. ‘55, p. 69 
Peter and the Jolly Man (story), Nov. °55, p. 66 
Roy, the Drumstick Boy (story), Nov. '55, p 67 
Seven Thanksgivings, The (unit), Nov. '55, p. 52 
Ihanksgiving Day in Hawaii (story), Nov. '55, p. 70 
Televised by Grade One (play) 


55, p. 94 


Thanksgiving Day 
Nov. "55, p. 74 
lurkey from a Picnic Plate (art), Nov. ‘55, p. 49 
United Nations 
Activities for UN Week (teaching devices 
p. 69 


“AE 
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UN and the Appleton Family, The (play), Oct. '55, p 
UN Tenth Anniversary, Oct. "55, cover 
Units 
Eating Out, Jan. "56, p. 51 
Fabrics Tell the Story, Jan. °56, p. 67 
Fashion Tells the Story, Jan. '56, p. 67 
Fifth-graders Look at Outer Space, Sept. '55, p. 63 
Iron and Steel at Work, Oct . -* pp 59-68 
Moncey, Money, Money, Oct. "55, p. 38 
New England, Sept. ‘55, p. 40 
North Central States, Jan. ‘56, p. 54 
Northwest, The, Dec. °55, p. 70 
Our Study of Conservation, Jan. '56, p. 74 
Primary Activities on Houses, Jan. ‘56, p. 64 
Primary Activities on Pets, Sept. 55, p. 90 
Primary Activities on Tools, Nov. 55, p. 102 
Primary Activities on Toys, Dec. °55, p. 78 
Primary Activities on Vegetables and Fruits, Oct. "55, 
p. 84 
Primary Unit Based on the Story of Chocolate Cup 
Cakes, Sept. 55, pp. 28-34 
Rain Made to Order at School, Sept. °55, p. 64 
Second-Grade Reciprocity, Sept. °55, p. 35 
Seven Thanksgivings, The, Nov. '55, p. 52 
South Central States, Oct. 55, p. 56 
Southwest, The, Nov. '55, p. 36 
Story of an Apple, The, Oct. '55, p. 55 
There's More Than News in the Newspaper, Sept. "55, 
p G4 
These Second-Graders Started Something, Oct. ‘55, p 
Volcano Erupted in Our Classroom, A, Jan. °56, p. 
69 
We Built a Steam Shovel, Nov. 55, p. 33 
We Went on a Pleasure Cruise, Novy. °55, p. 72 
Why Not Have a Christrnas Unit? Dec. '55, p. 15 
U.S. Teachers Abroad—Sce this department in each issue 
Verse-—See also Christmas Verse and Choral Speaking 
And It Is Cold! Jan. °56, p. 6% 
Any School Morning, Nov. "55, p. 69 
Autumn Party, An, Oct. ‘55, p. 35 
Birthday Song, Sept. 55, p. 61 
Boats and Ships, Oct. °55, p. 35 
Bookmobile, Nov. °55, p. 69 
County Fair, Sept. "55, p. 61 
County Paper, The, Sept. "55, p. 95 
Forest Thanksgiving, Nov. p. 69 
Franklin Resolutions, Jan. ‘56, p. 63 
Goals, Nov. p. 69 
Good Likeness, Jan. "56, p. 63 
If I Were, Jan. "56, p. 63 
Indian Project, Oct. '55, p. 35 
“Ing” Sound, The, Jan. °56, p. 63 
Jet, The, Sept. 55, p. 61 
Johnny October, Oct. 55, p. 35 
My Heart's in the Highlands, Oct. °55, p. 35 
My Literary Doe, Nov. 55, p. 69 
New Pet, Sept. '55, p. 61 
New Year's Present, Jan. 56, p. 63 
Ode to a Mattress Carton, Jan. °56, p. 87 
Once Upon a Time, Nov. '55, p. 69 
On Halloween, Oct. 55, p. 35 
Our City, Sept. 55, p. 61 
Playhouses, Oct. "55, p. 35 
Policeman Chum, Sept. °55, p. 61 
Puget Sound Lullaby, Jan. °56, p. 63 
Rhythm Band Fund, Nov. °55, p. 69 
Roads, Se pt 55, p 61 
Roving Snow Man, Jan. ‘56, p. 63 
Shortest Day, The, Dec. '55, p. 76 
Snow Clowns, Jan. '56, p. 63 
Snow Ice Cream, Jan. 56, p. 63 
Testing Today, Sept. "55, p. 118 
Things to Do, Nov. '55, p. 69 
loo Many Shox s, Se pt "55, p. 61 
Water Words, Jan. 56, p. 63 
Winking, Jan. p. 63 
Work, Sept. '55, p. 61 
Writing a Letter, Nov. ‘55, p. 69 
Wumph, The, Jan. '56, p. 63 
Veterans Day 
In Honor of Veterans Day (teaching devices), Nov. 


55, p. 39 
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The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Here Is the complete Library of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related-subject 
: aterials. Each set is packaged in a sturdy cloth-bound box with plenty of additional 
.oom for storing other materials. Units may be purchased In related-subject sets, in sets 
«) your choice, or individually. When ordering individually, order by number. 


86 Subjects in complete, ready-to-use form 


NATURAL PHYSICAL LIVING WORLD 
SCIENCE SCIENCE TOGETHER PEOPLES 
Alr (86) American Inventors (76) American Citizenship (67) Africa (72) 
Animais (3) American Raliroads (71) Character Education (31) Alaska (84) 
Astronomy (8) Books (26 Children ina Austratia (63) 
Birds (32) Clothing (26) Democracy (64) Canada (67) 
Cotton (66) ommunication (2) Christmas Customs (34) Early indians ( (80) 
Desert Life (41) Conservation (78) Christmas Music (36> Eskimos (4) 
Earth Gurface (61) Electricity (64) City Life (16) Holland (23) 
Fishing (13) Fire and Fuel (48) Colonial Life (60) India and Pakisten (68) 
Grain (66) Food (6) Community Life (46) indians (40) 
insects (44) History of Aviation (1) Exploring The World (11) Japan (46) 
Light (42) tron and Steel (74) Family Life (30) Mexico (18) 
Milk (48) Lumbering (62) Farm Life (14) Middie West (77) 
National Parks (47) Modern Airplane (73) History of Democracy (60) New England (76) 
National Resources (16) Music (33 Nation's Health, The (62) Old Stone Age (63 


Pacific States (83 
Pioneer Life (20 
Rocky Mountain 
Staves (81) 
Bouth America (22) 
Bouth American 


Old World Gifts (10 
Our Democracy (61 
Our Bchoots (37 

Post Office, The (27 
Safety Education (24 


Petroteum (86 Rubber (78 

Pets and Their Care (70) Science and Commerce (60) 
Piant Life (38 Science and Industry (68) 
Rocks and Minerals (6) 
Bea Creatures (28) 


Bcience in Agriculture (66) 
Shelter (7) 


Trees (8) Ships and Boats (12) Thrift (21) 
Water (82) Synthetic Fibers (68) World Peace (20 Neighbors (66. 
Weather (18) Transportation (17) World Trade (38 Owitzeriand (493 


Wiid Flowers (26) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 
Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once 


Total 
[] Complete Library of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS @ $25.00 


| Related-Subject UNIT Sets checked below @ $6.75 ea. set 
C) Natural Science © Living Together [) World Peoples 
21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $6.75 


C) Physical Science 


Individual Units (Order by number) @ 50c each, 3 for $1.00 
Enclosed is $ Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


payment in full 


Name 
St. or R. D. 
P.O. & Zone State 


In 156 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enameled paper, includes an eight-page bro- 
chure and a portfolio of pictures. The brochure (size of The INSTRUCTOR 
page) provides everything you need for teaching the Unit... aims and 
objectives, important meanings to be developed, teaching procedure, 
subject matter for the pupils, topics for supplementary lessons, things to 
do, ideas for culminating activities, and a bibliography for each of the 
grade levels. 


The four-page picture portfolio contains 25 or more “key” pictures. The 

may be Enna or cut out (no printing on the back) for the bulletin Bon | 
Each Unit is a source of hock, new material that will help you present 
near units of work. Use the coupon below to order your supply of 


nits NOW. 


Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 
Material organized for each grade level. 
Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Related - Subject Sets Meet Your Every Need 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in 
four Related-Subject Sets. Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth- 
bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — for the most con- 
venient storage of both units and additional materials you want to keep 
with your units. 


You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you to plan easily for 
better curriculum coverage. And through the increased use of unit ex- 
periences, you will better integrate Social Studies and Science with other 
subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. 


Complete Library of 86 Units in 4 cases $25.00 
Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case $6.75 
21 Units of Your Choice in Cloth-Bound Case $6.75 


Individual Units 50c each, 3 for $1.00 


| 
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EVERYDAY GAMES FOR 
CHILDREN 


Designed to help you plan more effec- 
tively for increased playtime, this book 
helps you in three ways: (1) Gives 
complete information and easy-to- 
follow directions for more than 300 
games; (2) Includes a simple, basic 
discussion of the theory of play; (3) 
Shows you how to organize play per- 
iods for maximum benefit with mini. 
mum demands on your time. For all 
grades. 


Book $2.75 


THE NEW HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 


Large-size {10” x 13”), this popular 
book offers details on 145 handcraft 
projects using inexpensive or scrap ma- 
terials. Projects for holidays, room 
decorations, gilts, things to take 
home, bazaar and penny-sale items, 
thythm band instruments, and a spe- 
cial section on puppets. With this 
book every teacher can have an inex- 
pensive craft program. Hard cover. 


Book $2.50 


GOLDEN BOOK OF 
PROGRAMS 


A constant supply of elementary pro- 
gram material—caretully planned to 
meet your requirements. This program 
book contains 128 pages of plays, 
retitations, songs, choral readings, and 
rhythms for every occasion throughout 
the school year. Entire contents in- 
dexed by holidays and by grade group- 
ings harmonized with teaching objec- 
tives. Hard cover. 


Book $2.50 


POEMS CHILDREN 
ENJOY 


A brand-new collection of poems that 
will meet your every classroom need. 
This 112-page volume combines verse 
which has appeared in The INSTRUC- 
TOR with favorite poems by many 
noted authors. Cleverly illustrated, the 
book is designed to attract children. 
A Ready Relerence Index lists the 
700 poems by title, by author, and 
by first lines. Hard cover. 


Book $2.50 


ROOM DECORATIONS 


A collection of all-purpose hectograph 
room decorations to carry you through 
the entire school year. A teacher's 
manual points out how to use these 
designs 


NEW ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


A new collection to supplement the 
designs above—48 pages of beauti- 
fully drawn hectograph pictures for all 


KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING 


A modern visual aid specially designed 
to give effective help in teaching the 
basic moral and spiritual values. Each 
of the six giant-size posters portrays 
lifelike elementary school children in 
appropriate situations familiar to them. 
Drawings are modern—the figures are 
large—the message is easily read. 
Posters are printed in two colors on 
heavy white paper. Ideal for classroom 
or hall bulletin-boards, these posters 


= occasions and purposes Perforated will aid in promoting good citizenship 

MOTHER GOOSE 
; HECTOGRAPH AND BOOK OF THE SEASONS RHYMES EVERYDAY PICTURES 
ps CRAFT BOOK Especially designed | Madore These posters will be of great value 
to you as a kindergarten of primary 


An outstanding book, combining craft 
suggestions and hectograph pictures 
This book contains 16 bound pages 
that deal with various crafts (over 
30 individual projects included), and 
32 perforated sheets of pictures print- 
ed in hectograph ink. The craft sec- 
tion is a perlect guide to a handcraft 
program for your class. This book will 
prove its value at each grade level. 


Book $1.50 


A hectograph book of illustrative ma- 
terial for holidays and other special 
days, and for the seasons, suitable for 
use in lessons in the social studies, lit- 
erature, and science throughout the 
year. Forty-eight hectograph pages 
of varied material—perforated for easy 
removal—plus suggestions for use in 
pointing out many effective possibili- 
ties. Sturdily bound 


Book $1.50 


and primary grades, these delightful 
charts are ideal for bulletin-board 
or table display. Each set contains 
20 drawings illustrating well-known 
nursery rhymes. The rhymes are printed 
in large type, similar to manuscript 
writing, for easy reading by the chil 
dren. These posters will make excel 
lent reading experiences. Five pastel 
colors are used for the ten sheets, 
which are printed on both sides 


Set $1.50 


teacher, since they concern everyday 
activities and scenes familiar to most 
small children. Each large-size chart 
(10” « 13”) shows four pictures on 
one side. The reverse side of each 
chart has a Short Story and a List of 
Things To Do. Featured activities are: 
Going to Church, Traveling, Homes and 
Pets, Sending Messages, Seasonal and 
Everyday Activities 


Set $1.50 


ey F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvi.te, N. Y. SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM COMMUNITY HELPERS 
i Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: ‘ SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY POSTERS 
Quantity Title Price Amount ; SYMBOLS OF Introduce your pupils to their civic 
EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN .................. @ $2.75 ea. ................ H DEMOCRACY environment with these 10 posters of 
THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK @ $2.50 a. . ' ; typical community helpers. These pho- 
4 Three sets of posters designed to help tographic reproductions show the teach- 
- GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS @ $2.50 ea. ' children understand and appreciate er, fireman, librarian, postman, nurse 
POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY @ $2.50 oa ' our form of government. Each poster engineer, policeman, tarmer and bus 
coset . . . rs 4 is a photographic reproduction of a driver as the children see them daily. 
eouses ROOM DECORATIONS (for Hectograph) @ $1.50 ea. ... ' famous symbol of freedom. Explana- Their work and the way they benefit 
Re ' tory text on the back of each poster ouned i 
% NEW ROOM DECORATIONS (for Hectograph) @ $1.50 ea. ........ with lor tecchlean on port: Each 
HECTOGRAPH AND CRAFT BOOK @ $1.50 0a. folio. 
r 4 Set $1.50 
' BOOK OF THE SEASONS (for Hectograph) @ $1.50 00. .... : Gach Set $1.50 
. ew. KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING POSTERS @ $1.50 ea. .... 4 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES POSTERS . @ $1.50 ea. 4 VISUAL AIDS IN GOOD MANNERS 
EVERYDAY PICTURES POSTERS 1.50 ea, 4 
@ $1.50 ea. Posters beced on books from upper- rules of conduct, graphically 
vue SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY POSTERS @ $1.50 ea. S If grade required reading lists, illustrated illustrated by stick figures, show good 
SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY POSTERS @ $1.50 with attractive pictures and suitable 
COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS $1.50 from the text. Teaching 
COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS @ $!.50 ea. ‘ pay Printed clearly MORE GOOD MANNERS 
VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE, Set I .... @ $1.50 ea. 
bee One—Evangeline and The Court- POSTERS 
VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE, Ser @ $1.50 ea. . ship of Miles Standish 
3 4 Set T The MM oh c A sequel to our first set of Good Man- 
GOOD MANNERS POSTERS @ $1.25 ea. . H wit a Country ners Posters ond just os populer. AN 
MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS @ $1.25 Seepy sad Rip new and different illustrations and slo- 
45 68. . Van Winkle gans 
tie SAFETY POSTERS | @ $1.26 0. _ 4 Each Set $1.50 Each Ser $1.25 
sit SAFETY POSTERS 1! @ $1.25 00. 
MUSIC MADE EASY POSTERS @ $1.25 
Total Amount of this Order 
|SAFETY POSTERS I & II MUSIC MADE EASY 
Send me a copy of the new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 
H Twenty strikng safety posters in each A modern visual aid for the teacher 
' set, printed on 10” x 13” heavy paper who wants help in presenting music 
CD Enclosed is $ ..... . payment in full. [) Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. ; Catchy slogans and entertaining stick fundamentals to her group. The twenty 
’ | figure illustrations assure quick atten charts cover the music theory required 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges : tion and easy understanding. Set | in the elementary school. Explana- 
Name 1 covers Safety at School, on the Play- tions are simple and concise and fully 
Gecereninesnaiibessapaneniings - 4 ground, in Swimming, and from Fire. illustrated. Visual explanation of sym- 
‘ S R.D : Set Il covers Safety on the Street, on bols, time and key signatures, and the 
tor KR. VU. ... - 4 the Bus, on a Bicycle, and when Hiking. chromatic scale simplily required sight 
reading. 
t P. O. & Zone State wm § Each Sot $1.25 Set $1.25 
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